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INTRODUCTION 

§ I. opening Remarks. 

The present volume is supplementary to that on Daniel 
and his Prophecies^ published early this year, and can 
only be fully understood in connection with the former 
work. It was mainly in deference to modern require- 
ments that the book has been divided into two portions, 
many persons for whom the discussion of the questions 
treated of has been specially designed being too easily re- 
pelled from the perusal of such a work even by occasional 
references to the original text. The form of a regular 
commentary has been as far as possible dispensed with. 
The work has to some extent been based upon lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 1 893-1 897, 
when the writer occupied the chair of Grinfield Lecturer 
on the Septuagint. 

The work now completed does not pretend to give 
anything like a complete account of all the interpretations 
assigned to the book. Although the section of this 
Introduction which deals with the literature of the sub- 
ject may appear large, it is far from exhaustive. The 
list given there of works on Daniel will no doubt be 
blamed on the one side for what it excludes, and on the 
other for the books which are included. A work like the 
present, however, to be fairly judged, ought to be com- 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

pared with the current commentaries on the same subject. 
A number of points, such as questions connected with 
Apocryphal literature, or with Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions, could only be superficially treated, and only 
as far as absolutely required by the main object which 
the writer had in view. Many questions, moreover, 
on which critics of agnostic tendencies may on their 
principles completely pass over, critics who uphold the 
Divine character of the prophecies contained in the book, 
as endorsed by our Lord and the New Testament writers, 
cannot so lightly ignore. 

§ 2. The Defensive Character of the Work. 

The object of the work is to a large extent defen- 
sive. Some of the reviewers of the former volume have, 
though unwittingly, misrepresented the writer's position. 
Although firmly believing in the historical facts recorded in 
the Book of Daniel, the writer has distinctly called atten- 
tion to the fact that he considers the place assigned to 
it in the canon of Scripture can be best upheld by the 
study of the prophecies which it contains. In upholding, 
however, the Epistle of Jude, a Christian scholar does 
not necessarily endorse the genuineness of the Book of 
Enoch, although it contains a prophecy of Enoch alluded 
to by Jude. The two verses quoted by Jude (ver. 14) 
are found in that strange miscellany which contains the 
remains of the Enoch literature. But Enoch's prophecy, 
as given in the Book of Enoch, is out of harmony 
with the context (Enoch i. 9, or ii. in some MSS.) in 
which it is embedded in that book. Moreover, the Book 
of Jashar is several times quoted in the Old Testament 
(Josh. X. 13 ; 2 Sam. i. 18-27), '^"•^ is not necessarily 
endorsed by the sacred writers. And if historical 
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inaccuracies, or even legends, could be clearly proved 
to exist in the Book of Daniel, the prophecies of that book 
might still be upheld from the internal evidence which 
they present. 

§ 3. The Prophecies of Daniel. 

It is but a poor argument to maintain that, because 
the Book of Daniel does not stand in the Jewish Bible 
among the Prophets but in the Hagiographa, its prophetic 
character was ignored by the Jewish scribes. There is 
no written information concerning the arrangement of the 
Jewish canon ; and it ought to be noted, as a matter of fact, 
that the Book of Daniel stands in the Hagiographa in its 
proper chronological position before Ezra and Nehemiah. 

We claim to have proved, in the former volume, that 
the great prophecy of the Seventy Weeks could not have 
been drawn up in Maccabean days. The modern critical 
interpretation requires that whole prophecy to be 
rewritten at the pleasure of the critics. We claim further 
to have also proved that the prophecy concerning the 
Grecian attack on the Jewish faith in the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Dan. viii.) could not have been com- 
posed in the reign of that monarch, because it mentions 
nothing whatever about the attempt to abolish circum- 
cision. That prophecy does not allude to the destruction 
of the Sacred Books, the profanation of the sabbath, or 
the pollution of the altar at Jerusalem by the sacrifice 
of swine. With every respect for the scholarship of 
Dr Pusey and others, we maintain that, while the 
prophecy can be shown by its fulfilment to refer to the 
efforts made at that era to stamp out the Jewish faith 
by Antiochus Epiphanes and the two monarchs who 
succeeded him on the throne of Syria (Demetrius, it must 
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be remembered, was also for a considerable time an enemy 
of Israel and of its religion), the prophecy contained in 
Dan. viii. is more indefinite in its character than 
generally imagined. We maintain likewise that the 
prophecy of the four kingdoms cannot fairly be ex- 
pounded as now explained by modern scholars. All 
those prophecies, though by no means so " minute " in 
their character as is now generally maintained, present 
distinct proofs of their Divine inspiration. 

We are not disposed to surrender to our opponents 
any portion of the Book of Daniel as untrue or legendary. 
The theory which, in order to obviate certain difficulties, 
we have propounded concerning Dan. xi. and xii. does not 
in the slightest degree interfere with the inspiration of the 
book or the truth of that prophecy. As honest critics, 
however, we have been obliged to call attention to certain 
historical difficulties connected with that paraphrastic 
prophecy in its traditional text. See the Index to former 
volume. But those points have no bearing whatever on 
(i) the fact that Christ endorsed on several occasions the 
prophecies contained in the Book of Daniel, and (2) on the 
other important fact that there are in the New Testament 
nearly one hundred quotations from the book. 

It is too often practically forgotten that there is no 
evidence extant to show how the Sacred Books were revised 
and edited in the post-exilian period. Some have argued 
as if under our hypothesis there must have been at 
one time two different books of Daniel. The original 
prophecy of the portion of ch. xi. is simply supposed to 
have utterly perished, or under the circumstances of 
that time to have been only preserved In the popular 
paraphrase, which contained the main points of the 
prophecy and of its interpretation. That paraphrase was 
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probably extensively used and valued as a booklet in 
the dark days of oppression, and hence would have 
been generally accepted as correct. In most questions 
concerning the canon of the Old Testament, scholars are 
still quite in the dark. All hypotheses on that head, 
whether put forth from a destructive or conservative 
point of view, are at present simple conjectures. What 
is positively known is that the Christian Church ac- 
cepted the books of the Old Testament as a whole on 
the authority of the Jewish Synagogue. But of any 
formal decisions of that Synagogue there is no record 
in existence. The traditional text has, however, been 
endorsed as a whole by the authority of Christ and by 
the writings of the New Testament. 

We have not ventured to formulate any theory of 
inspiration. Verbal inspiration is opposed to the facts 
presented by the Sacred Books themselves. That theory 
only exposes those who still advocate it to attacks which 
cannot be repelled. We hold firmly that the Sacred 
Books, Old and New, occupy a position wholly unique 
and peculiar to themselves, and were the outcome of a 
Divine afflatus. We are fully satisfied with the statements 
put forth in the Vlth Article of the Church of England. 

We had thought of criticising some of the statements 
made by our reviewers, but we forbear. A reviewer, 
under modern conditions, is in most cases compelled to do 
his work too rapidly to be always correct. Although he 
may be keen on some points to notice the deficiencies of the 
books which come under his eye, he is seldom able really 
to study their argument. We do object, however, to the 
bias exhibited in favour of the modern critics by men 
who can have taken no real pains to weigh the arguments 
on both sides, but who think that the views put forth by 
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critics occupying University chairs must needs be correct. 
The conflict on these questions is likely to be increasingly 
bitter and severe ; and a Christian critic who refuses to 
lower the flag which has for ages "braved the battle 
and the breeze" must be content with seeking to 
shelter individual believers from the storm of scepticism 
which tends to sweep away everything really distinctive 
in Christianity. We can face, however, the biting storm 
of superstition and scepticism with the firm conviction 
that the victory will ultimately be on the side of true 
Christianity. The history of the Christian Church in the 
past has been little else than a history of the rise and fall 
of heresies, and hence we need not be too much cast down 
when new errors and new heresies arise within its pale. 

§ 4. The Doctrine of Christ's Kenosis. 

Several, however, of our reviewers have maintained 
that we seem to be unmindful of the doctrine of the 
Kenosis of Christ. That name is, of course, derived from 
St Paul's expression in Phil. ii. 7 (eKevwcrev). The dis- 
cussion of that question ought not properly to be imported 
into a work on the Book of Daniel. But in reply to 
our critics we may make the following brief statement. 

The Christian Church has always more or less distinctly 
affirmed the existence of the two natures in Christ, the 
Divine and the human. The ancient Docetics upheld 
the Divinity of Christ, but maintained that His humanity 
was merely an appearance. In the Acts of St John, by 
Leucius, published by Dr M. R. James, Provost of 
King's College, Cambridge, in Dean Robinson's Cambridge 
Texts and Studies (vol. v. No. i, Apocrypha Anecdota, II.), 
several noteworthy descriptions are given of Christ's 
human body as being merely a phantom, " immaterial 
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and bodiless, and as it were not existing in any wise." 
Christ's crucifixion and death are there regarded as merely- 
apparent, not real facts. The doctrine of the Kenosis, as 
expounded by the great Church Fathers, like Hilary of 
Poictiers, however, teaches that, although Christ as the 
Second Person of the Eternal Trinity was essentially 
God, the Divinity was imparted to the man Christ Jesus in 
such measure as the human nature was able to receive it. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation Involves the idea that 
the God-man passed through all the stages of humanity 
like other men. Prior to His birth. He was in the 
ordinary state of unconsciousness. When born. He 
passed through all the successive phases of infancy and 
boyhood like any other human being — although unlike in 
His "sinlessness." He increased "in wisdom and stature 
and in favour with God and man " (Luke ii. 52). The 
Trinity, as far as can be conceived, remained unaffected by 
the Incarnation. The thoughts of the man Christ Jesus, 
though at every stage Divine-human, — inasmuch as they 
passed through an earthly brain were necessarily limited 
in their character. That limitation was voluntary on 
Christ's part, but no less real. The mental and intellectual 
growth of the Christ up to the age of manhood is passed 
over by the New Testament writers in holy silence, and 
we can only speculate on the subject. But when "the 
Sinless One " was thirty years of age, even after the 
baptism in the Jordan, He remained ignorant of some 
things (Matt, xxiii. 36), and acquired much of His know- 
ledge of men by observation. The Son was " inferior to 
the Father as touching His manhood," and subject to 
the Father's will and commands (John xvii. 4). "All 
power " (e^ovcria) was not bestowed upon Him till after 
His resurrection (Matt, xxviii. 18). But during the 
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days of His earthly life, He was fully conscious that 
He had descended from heaven, and could speak of 
"heavenly things" as distinct from the "earthly" 
(John iii. 12), and as one who had been conversant with 
"the heavenly" (John iii. 11). He distinctly stated 
that He had seen Abraham, and existed long before that 
patriarch (John viii. 58), who was indeed one of the 
works of His creative hand (John i. 3). 

The Christian critic who holds these " Catholic " truths 
can scarcely believe Christ to have made mistakes in His 
teaching, or to have been unacquainted with the facts of 
the history of men before His birth as man into the 
world. His prophecies of the future world and the future 
history of Israel must be accepted as revelations from 
above. He may have occasionally employed argumenta 
ad hominem. As the " Prophet," He came to bear wit- 
ness to the truths of Scripture, and to point out the 
Messianic predictions which occur in the writings of the 
prophets who wrote before Him. The teaching of the 
prophets was endorsed by Him before He suffered. On 
the very day He rose from the dead (Luke xxiv. 44) 
He bore witness to what He had taught on that point 
while on earth. If, therefore, Christ's teaching cannot 
be relied on as to the broad matters connected with 
the history of Israel and its prophets, what assurance can 
we have of the truth of Christ's teaching concerning the 
great questions of the salvation of man, the resurrection 
of the dead, the life beyond the grave, or the judgment 
to come } 

Although some critics may avoid calling attention to 
the fact, Porphyry's attack on Daniel in early days stirred 
up the pagans to a vigorous onslaught on Christianity. 
When the Deistic movement of the eighteenth century 
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took place, the Book of Daniel was one of the books put 
into the forefront of the battle. Collins' arguments, 
which Bishop Newton answered, and which Collins 
borrowed from Porphyry, are now extensively employed 
by our modern critics. Infidel propagandists in the open 
air of our parks and towns avail themselves to a con- 
siderable extent of Dean Farrar's work. Such writings 
supply them with abundant material for attacks on 
Christianity. It pains us to say anything of one whom 
we loved and revered, but these facts ought to be known. 
Missionaries from India and other heathen lands tell us 
that the same book is constantly employed by the clever 
disputants of young Bengal in order to repel the argu- 
ments of Christian missionaries. These are serious facts, 
and have to be duly pondered over. The victories 
obtained in the early ages over Porphyry, and those 
obtained over the Deists of the eighteenth century, 
may, however, serve to encourage those in our age who 
find themselves forced to fight over again the battle of 
Revelation. Bishop Butler once sadly lamented, in the 
" advertisement " prefixed to the first edition of his work 
on The Analogy of Religion, " It is come, I know not how, 
to be taken for granted, by many persons, that Christianity 
is not so much a subject of inquiry ; but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious." Butler's " advertise- 
ment " was dated May 1736, and only preceded John 
Wesley's conversion by two years. Mark Pattison, some- 
time Rector of Lincoln College, sarcastically remarked in 
the Essays and Reviews (1861), p. 261, that "evidences 
are not edged tools ; they stir no feeling ; they were the 
proper theology of an age whose literature consisted in 
writing Latin hexameters." Pattison's remark is in a 
sense true. It is, however, also true that "evidences" 
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ought to be known and studied, and the warm Revivalism 
of Wesley and his successors requires now to be com- 
bined with the " evidential " skill displayed in the writings 
of Butler, Lardner, Paley, and Whately. " The propor- 
tion of the faith " (Rom. xii. 6) must be remembered, 
if Christianity is to be upheld in a day of scepticism and 
superstition. 

§ 5. The Supposed Silence of the Book of Sirach. 

We have in our former volume, p. 79, expressed the 
opinion that too much has been made of the supposed 
silence of Ben Sira respecting Daniel. That remark was 
grounded on the assumption that Ben Sira's work in its 
present form cannot be dated earlier than b.c. 120, for 
several works prior to that date (as pointed out in Daniel 
and his Prophecies^ ch. ii.) contain distinct references to 
the Book of Daniel. The work edited by Dr Schechter 
and Dr C. Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben Sira : Portions of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus from Hebrew MSS. in the Cairo 
Genizeh Collection (Cambridge, 1899), has, however, pre- 
sented evidence which appears to show that Ben Sira's 
work must have been much earlier. It is further shown — 
if the Hebrew fragments discovered ultimately prove to 
be, indeed, part of the Hebrew original of Ben Sira, and not 
(as Professor Margoliouth still maintains) a later Hebrew 
translation — that Ben Sira's work contains imitations of 
all the canonical books of the Old Testament, " with the 
doubtful exception of the Book of Daniel " {Schechter and 
Taylor, p. 35). The texts of Ben Sira which look like 
imitations of Daniel are four in number : (i) Eccles. iii. 30, 
compared with Dan. iv. 24 ; that " imitation," however, is 
dubious. (2) The use of ^yiD . . . }>p in Eccles. xxxvi. 8 
as compared with the use of those two words in Dan. 
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xi. 27 and 35. This . is a fairly satisfactory reference. 
(3) The comparison of Eccl. xxxvi. 17 with Dan. ix. 17 
is too general to be of any use in the argument. (4) 
Further, the use of mmD in Eccl. xxxviii. 14, compared 
with that of wnfflD in Dan. ii. 4, iv. 2, where the word 
occurs in a different signification, is in itself of no evi- 
dential value. Hence the evidence is not strong enough 
to enable us to argue from such passages that Ben Sira 
certainly imitated Daniel. The passage adduced by Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth (see Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 78) is 
in all respects more satisfactory. 

We have not formally discussed the peculiarities ex- 
hibited in the Aramaic of the Book of Daniel. To have 
done so satisfactorily would have required considerable 
space. The subject has been, however, to a certain extent 
handled in the critical notes. The full and complete 
examination of the language of Daniel is no doubt a 
matter of considerable importance. But the book, in 
the hands of the copyists of those days, probably passed 
through many phases before its text was finally settled in 
its present shape. Professor Bevan and Professor Driver 
have made important contributions to the study of the 
Aramaic of Daniel. They have considered that question 
from another point of view than our own. Professor 
Strack also maintains that the Aramaic dialect exhibited 
in the book was not that which a Jew living in Babylon 
would have used in the sixth century before Christ. 
That may have been the case, but its language may 
easily have been modernised for those practical purposes, 
for which the modern critics consider that the book was 
extensively used in the earlier days of the Maccabees. 

It is useless for reviewers to remark that the last word 
has yet to be spoken on the Book of Daniel. As long 
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as the world lasts, fresh commentaries are certain to be 
written, and new hypotheses to be put forward. We 
have only sought to contribute our mite to the study of 
the great prophet. We hope what we have written may 
help to reassure believers beginning to think that the 
solution offered by the modern school must be accepted 
as final. We shall no doubt have still much to learn from 
the criticism of scholars belonging to schools of thought 
different from our own. 

§ 6. Literature of the Book of Daniel. 

The literature on the interpretation and criticism of the 
Book of Daniel is of enormous extent, and is only sur- 
passed by that on the Book of the Revelation. It has 
already been remarked in Daniel and his Prophecies^ chap. ii. 
§ 12, that Daniel is quoted in several of the Apostolic 
Fathers, and copiously commented on by the Fathers 
who came after, such as Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Irenaeus, and TertuUian. 

I. Patristic. — Among the most remarkable of the 
Patristic commentators on the book may be mentioned 
Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus Romanus (or Ostia), in the 
early part of the third century. Hippolytus {cir. 230) 
was probably the first anti-Pope. His contest, however, 
with Callixtus of Rome had nothing to do with his 
Biblical works. A considerable portion of his commentary 
on Daniel has lately been discovered, and will be found 
mentioned at the close of this section. Julius Africanus 
(third century) commented also on the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel, although his chronological theories have 
not been generally accepted. Origen (1254) has many 
references to, and comments on, the book. Eusebius 
wrote also a commentary on it. Ephraim Syrus, about 
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370, wrote another commentary in Syriac. Later in 
the same century the book attracted the attention of 
Hilary of Poictiers and of other distinguished Christian 
writers. Jerome, who died about 420, contributed a 
commentary, still of great value, in which a large number 
of Greek and Roman historians who wrote upon the 
Maccabean period are mentioned. Most of our infor- 
mation about Porphyry and his attack on Daniel, an attack 
to a large extent endorsed by modern critics, comes from 
Jerome. Chrysostom and Athanasius were numbered 
among the expositors of the book. Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus or Cyrrhus, the capital of a district in Syria known 
as Cyrrhestice, wrote a learned treatise in Greek on the 
book, which is still of importance. Theodoret was born 
probably about a.d. 393, and died 457 or 458. The 
Church Fathers of the later centuries did not forget 
Daniel, although they expended more expository thought 
on the Revelation of St John. 

Among the Patristic writings, for many reasons, may, per- 
haps, be reckoned the Homilies of Aphrahat (or Aphraates), 
" the Persian sage," the Syriac text of which was published 
by Dr W. Wright in 1869, although he did not live to 
publish the second volume, in which he intended to have 
given an English translation. The name Aphraates was a 
common one. Professor W. Wright had good reasons 
for maintaining that this writer was probably a bishop 
who flourished during the second quarter of the fourth 
century, being junior to Jacob of Nisibis and senior to 
Ephraim Syrus. A German translation of the Homilies 
appeared in 1888, in v. Gebhardt and Harnack's Texte u. 
Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur, Band iii. 
Heft 3 u. 4, by Oberpfarrer Dr Georg Bert. In Homily 
v., on Instruction about the Wars, there are interpretations 
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of many passages in Daniel strongly characterised by the 
tendency which has dominated so many expositors — 
namely, of reading into the prophecies of Daniel the events 
of their own days. Like the early exegetes, Aphraates 
combined together a number of prophecies which do not 
all refer to the subjects brought forward in the Book of 
Daniel. Aphraates clearly defends what Professor Driver 
has termed the " Roman " interpretation of the fourth 
kingdom (see p. 125). That ancient writer, also, in his 
Instruction against the Jews, regards the Seventy Weeks 
as a Messianic prophecy. 

2. Jewish Expositors. — The Jewish interpreters of 
Daniel are many in number. Among those writings 
that of Saadich ranks among the most important. It was 
written in Hebrew a.d. 942, and published at Venice in 
the Bomberg Biblia Rahb. in 1526, and later (16 18) in 
Basel by Buxtorf. Next may be mentioned that of R. 
Salomoh 'ben Yizhak, more commonly known as Rashi 
(i"©"!) or Jarchi, who lived in the twelfth century. A 
Latin translation of it was published by Breithaupt in 
1 713. The exposition of Ibn Ezra appeared later in 
the same century. A modern summary of the views 
of those commentators will be found in the work of A. F. 
Gall6, Daniel avec commentaires de R. Saadia, Aben Ezra, 
Raschi, etc., et variantes des versions arabe et syriaque 
traduits : Paris : Ernest Leroux, 6diteur, 1900. The 
names of several important Jewish expositors must 
necessarily be here omitted. Specially interesting is the 
commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet Ibn Ali, 
the Raraite, edited and translated in the Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia (1889) by D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. As might 
be imagined, that work contains not a few strange inter- 
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pretations. The Messiah in Dan. ix. was understood by- 
its writer to refer to the high-priest of the Jews. But 
he maintains distinctly that the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus is pointed out at the close of the prophecy of the 
Seventy Weeks. In ch. viii., " the king of fierce coun- 
tenance " is explained of Mohammed. The fourth 
kingdom in ch. vii. is expounded of the Roman power 
with " Titus the Sinner " at its head. 

A remarkable sketch of the great expositor of the 
Middle Ages, Joachim Abbas, who composed his work on 
the Apocalypse of St John between a.d. 1183 and 11 90, 
and incidentally touches on the Book of Daniel, is given 
by Elliott in the History of the Apocalyptic Interpretation, 
appended to the fourth volume of the Hora Apoc. It is 
impossible to give here any list of the works on Daniel 
prior to the time of the Reformation ; it is also practically 
unnecessary, since all the really important views of the 
writers of those dark Middle Ages have been reproduced 
by later writers. 

3. Medieval Expositors. — Among those expositors 
Thomas Aquinas must not be forgotten. He lived from 
1225 till 1274, and was one of the greatest theologians of 
the Church of Rome. He was also an expositor of both 
Old Testament and New Testament books. He was a 
man of very great learning and power, and it would be 
well if, along with the study of the Reformation writers, 
the attention of our theologians were more often directed 
to his works. See further under No. 9. 

4. Time of the Reformation. — The modern period of 
BibHcal exposition practically commences with Luther. 
Martin Luther in 1530 dedicated to the Elector of 
Saxony a German ^exposition of Daniel. Other works on 
Daniel followed from his pen, the last edition in the 
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Reformer's lifetime being in 1 546, the year of his death. 
Melanchthon wrote also a Latin commentary on Daniel 
In 1543, which was translated into German and published 
in 1546. Ocolampadius put forth an able commentary, 
often reprinted, in Basel, 1530. Draco wrote on it in 
1544, and V. Strigel, a more critical work in 1565, 
1 57 1. Calvin's Pralectiones on the Book of Daniel, 
collected by J. Budaeus and C. Jonvillaeus, were first 
published at Geneva in 1565, and at many subsequent 
dates. The Pralectiones are contained in the collected 
editions of the Reformer's works. An English trans- 
lation appeared in 1571, and later by T. Myres, in two 
volumes (Edinburgh, 1832). Expository works on the 
same subject were issued by Wigand (1571), Heilbrunner 
(1587), and by the Scotch exegete, R. Rollock (Edin- 
burgh, 1 591), afterwards reprinted in Basel anc^ Geneva. 
Fr. Junius, son-in-law of the distinguished Immanuel 
Tremellius, and co-worker with him in the remarkable 
Latin translation of the whole Bible, with notes, issued in 
1587, often reprinted, wrote also an exposition of Daniel 
in 1593. Hugh Broughton wrote in Latin a still more 
popular work on the book in 1596, several times re- 
printed, and also translated into English. Polanus' work 
on the prophet, of which great use was made in the next 
two centuries, was first published in 1599. 

5. Seventeenth Century. — The Seventeenth Century saw a 
large number of new commentaries on the book. Among 
those may be mentioned that of Gesner, published at 
Wittenberg, 1601, and extensively used for nearly two 
centuries ; of Leyser, which was issued in parts at various 
places in 1609, 16 10. Martin Geier's work, published 
in 1667, was widely made use of by subsequent com- 
mentators. The Dutch scholar Hugo Grotius' notes on 
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Daniel are characterised by remarkable independence of 
thought. His Annotationes ad V.T. were first published 
in Paris, 1644. Hated and bitterly persecuted in 
Holland on account of his Arminian views, his works 
on many Biblical books, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, have still proved fruitful. Grotius afforded 
the mark against which many succeeding scholars aimed 
their greatest efforts, such as Ab. Calov, in 1664, whose 
work is still of value for its list of the older exegetical 
literature. Andrew Willet's Hexapla in Daniekm, that is, 
a Sixfold Commentarie upon the most divine prophesie of 
Daniel (Cambridge, 1 6 1 6), is a repertory of the learning 
of that day. Varenius (1667), G. Meissner (1695), 
C. I'Empereur's paraphrase of the Jewish expositor 
Jachiades, with translation and notes (Latin, 1633), all 
have their value, as also Wingendorf (1674). 

The views of the Cambridge scholar Joseph Mede, 
whose collected works were published in 1677, though he 
did not write a commentary on Daniel, as he had done on 
the Apocalypse, greatly influenced the interpretation of the 
former book in the seventeenth century. The Protestant 
theologians were unanimous in their exposition of the 
prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation as pointing to 
the Papacy. Cardinal Robert Bellarmine, the great Jesuit 
defender of the Church of Rome, wrote to prove the 
absurdity of all such prophetical interpretations. His 
work only added new fuel to the flames, and Robert 
Abbatt (or Abbott), Master of Balliol, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, and later Bishop of Salisbury, wrote 
his Antichristi Demonstratio contra fabulas pontificias, etineptum 
R. Bellarmini de Antichristo Disputationem (London, 1608), 
to which James I. of England appended a short discourse 
of his own on the same subject. Graser wrote also a 
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Historia Antichristi, which Is almost a commentary on 
the Book of Daniel (Leyden, 1608). The Critici Sacri, 
which is a commentary on the whole Bible m five 
folio volumes, followed by other volumes containing 
special treatises, was published in 1695. The notes on 
Daniel are mainly taken from the writings of Vatablus, 
Munsterus, Clarius, Drusius, and Grotius. Poli (Matt., 
Londinensis), Synopsis Critkorum aliorumque S. Script. Inter- 
pretum, was pubHshed in five folio volumes in 1 669-1 676, 
and, like the Critici Sacri, is still of great value. 

6. Eighteenth Century. — In the Eighteenth Century a 
remarkable number of works were issued on the pro- 
phet Daniel. Musaeus, with his work Scholte Prophetica 
continuata (1729), may, perhaps, be placed at the head ; 
but for critical research he was inferior to C. B. 
Michaelis in his Adnotationes phil.-exeg. in Daniekm. 
Peterson wrote in the same year. Koch published his 
comments in 1740. Meanwhile in England William 
Lowth published his Commentary on Daniel and the 
Minor Prophets., in two volumes, 1726. Sir Isaac 
Newton's Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse of St John was issued in 1733. It was a 
posthumous work of that great author. It is generally 
placed on the lists as published in London, but the copy 
used in the preparation of this work was pubHshed the same 
year in Dublin, and contains among a list of subscribers, 
mainly living in Ireland, "The Historical Society of 
T.C.D." It was afterwards pubHshed in Latin by 
Stldemann (Amsterdam, 1737), and in German, with 
notes, by C. F. Grossmann (Leipzig, 1765). These 
latter facts are mentioned by ZOckler in Lange's 
Bibelwerk. The EngHsh edition of Lange's work, edited 
by Professor J. Strong of Drew Theological Seminary, 
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Madison, N.J., gives a considerable number of additional 
English and American works, and much new and 
important material on the prophet. Hermann Venema 
wrote several important works on Daniel, first on ch. 
ii., vii., and viii., in 1745, and then on ch. xi., xii., 
in 1752. M. F. Roos published a work which was 
long popular, Auslegang der Weissagungen Daniel, in 
Leipzig, 1 77 1, published in English by G. Henderson in 
181 1. J. C. Harenburg's Aufklarung appeared in 
Quedlinburg in 1774. R. Amner wrote in English, 
and in 1776 published in London An Essay towards an 
Interpretation of Daniel ; a fuller work in German appeared 
at Halle, 1779. Thomas Wintle wrote in 1792 Daniel : 
an improved Version attempted with Prelim. Dissert, and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. That writer was Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Bampton Lecturer in 
1794. His work was republished in a Literal Trans- 
lation of the Prophets, by Lowth, Blayney, Newcome, 
Wintle, Horsley, by Tegg, in London, in 1836. Bishop 
Thomas Newton (Bishop of Bristol and Dean of St Paul's) 
wrote two volumes of Dissertations on the Prophecies. The 
work was composed in 1754 and often reprinted. The 
first volume is to a large extent occupied with Daniel. 
The Bishop in that part of his work discussed the 
objections of Collins, a well-known Deistic writer of the 
century, who wrote a Scheme of Literal Prophecy. The 
Bishop speaks of that writer as " a modern infidel " who 
followed the example of Porphyry, and collected together, 
like that pagan philosopher, all kinds of objections against 
the Book of Daniel. Several of Collins' objections have 
been endorsed by the modern school of critics. 

7. Nineteenth Century. — In the Nineteenth Century, 
especially in Germany, the new critical school soon came to 
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the front. Leonhard Bertholt, in Erlangen, produced in 
1806 and 1808 in two parts his Daniel aus dem Hebrcitsch- 
Aram. neu ubersetzt. G. F. Griesinger wrote in 18 15 
Neue Ansicht der Aufsatze im Buck Daniel. H. G. Kirmss, 
Comm. hist.-crit., Jena, 1828. RosenmttUer's Scholia im 
V.T., in the tenth part, contain an important commentary 
on Daniel (1832), which is still of considerable value. 
H. A. Ch. Havernick, Commentar, 1832 ; Neue krit. Unter- 
suchungen uber das Buck, 1838. For Hengstenberg, see 
No. 8. C. von Lengerke, Das Buck Daniel, 1835 
Maurer, Comm. Gramm. V.T., vol. ii., i836,contains Daniel 
F. Hitzig, in Kurzgef. exeg. Handbuch zum A.T., 1850 
C. A. Auberlen, Der Proph. Daniel u. die Offenbarung. 
Basel, 1854 ; English translation by A. Saphir, 1856. A, 
Hilgenfeld, Die Proph. Ezra und Daniel, 1863. J. M 
Gartner, Erklarung des Proph. Daniel u. der Offenbarung. 
1863 ff. R. Kranichfeld, 1868; T. Kliefoth, 1868 
J. H. Filller, Basel, 1868 are very fanciful in many places 
Of critical value is Ad. Kamphausen in Bunsen's Bibelwerk. 
vol. iii., 1868 ; also later in Paul Haupt's Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, 1898, Part 18; Das Buch Daniel 
u. de neuere Geschichtsforschung, 1893. H. Ewald, Die 
Propheten des alten Bundes, vol. iii., 3rd Ausg., 1868. 
C. F. Keil, Bibl. Comm. in Keil u. Delitzsch's series, 
1869. O. ZOckler, in J. P. Lange's Bibelwerk, 1870; 
the English and American translation is edited with 
additions by Dr J. Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N.J., 1893. D. Meinhold, in H. L. Strack's 
Kurzgef. Komm., 1899. To the Kurzer Hand-Comm. of 
Benzinger, Bertholet, etc., D. Karl Marti has contributed 
an important addition in his Daniel, Tilbingen and Leipzig, 
1 901 ; while in Nowack's Hand-Comm. George Behrmann 
has also supplied an even more important commentary in 
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1894. F. Riessler, Das Buck Daniel, 1899. G. Jahn, 
Das Buck Daniel nach der Sept. hergestellt ubersetzt u. kritisch 
erklUrt, Leipzig, 1904. See No. 10, Apparatus Criticus. 

The following booklets have been published by- 
Scandinavian scholars : — In Swedish : Erik Stave, DanieFs 
Bok, ofversatt och i korthet F'orklarad, Upsala, 1894; 
F. A. Johansson, e.o. Prof, vid Upsala Universitet, 
Upsala, 1893. The former has adopted the modern views ; 
the latter is more orthodox. In Danish : Fr. Buhl, Om 
Sproget i DanieFs Bog og dets betydning for Sp'drgsmaalet om 
affattelsetiden, Kobenhavn, 1899 ; and a reply from Ditlef- 
Nielsen, Kampen om Danielbogen, Kobenhavn, 1900. 

Many works of importance have also been published 
in England and America. Some of these have also been 
alluded to among the contributions of the former centuries. 
Of the writings of the nineteenth century we may mention 
here : — J. H. Frere's work, A Combined View of the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St John, 18 15. This book 
bore an important part in the formation of the views of 
the remarkable Edward Irving, whose work on Babylon 
and Infidelity foredoomed of God was published in two 
volumes, 1826, and a new edition in 1828. W. Girdle- 
stone's Observations on the Visions of Daniel appeared at 
Oxford in 1820. Professor M. Stuart published his 
somewhat important commentary at Andover in 1850. 
Dr Albert Barnes (useful, though mainly a compilation) 
published at New York his Notes on Daniel. The great 
Cambridge Professor, S. Lee, Events and Times of the Visions 
of Daniel and St John, 1851, is exclusively Praeterist, and 
makes the prophecies extend only to pagan Rome. W. 
Ramsay wrote a small exposition in 1853. P. S. Desprez, 
The Apocalypse of the Old Testament, in 1865. J. W. 
Bosanquet wrote a reply to other works entitled Messiah 
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the Prince^ 1866. Desprez's work was written from the 
Praeterist standpoint, according to which no detailed 
prophecy extends beyond the destruction of Jerusalem. 
W. H. Rule, no unimportant writer, an Historical Exposition 
of the Book of Daniel in 1869. E. B. Pusey, Baniel the 
Prophet : Nine Lectures delivered in the Divinity School 
of the University of Oxford, ist ed., 1864, 3rd ed., 1869. 
Pusey's book must be read with caution, for he was 
not fair in his representations of opponents. He com- 
plained of "the tide of scepticism let loose upon the 
young and uninstructed." But he did little to instruct 
young students in Biblical criticism during his long 
tenure of the Regius chair of Hebrew at Oxford, which 
he occupied from 1828. He spent most of his time 
and strength in attempting again to reconstruct in 
England the Christianity of the Middle Ages. When 
he passed away in 1882, he had done absolutely nothing 
towards founding a real conservative school of criticism 
in Oxford. His works on Daniel and the Minor Prophets 
proved slight barriers to the advancing tide of " German 
Rationalism" which he constantly denounced, but against 
which he never, from his high vantage-ground, sought 
effectively to provide. The veteran New Testament 
scholar W. Kelly, who has lately gone to his rest, wrote 
Notes on the Book of Daniel in 1879 ^"^om the Futuristic 
standpoint. Similarly S. P. Tregelles contributed from 
the same standpoint Remarks on the Visions of Daniel^ 
5th ed., 1864. Prof. L. Gaussen of Geneva's work on 
Daniel was pubHshed in an English form in 1872. 
E. B. Elliott's Hora Apocalyptic^, or Comm. on the Apoca- 
lypse and the chief Prophecies of Daniel, appeared, ist ed., 
1844, 5th ed., 1862 (4 vols.). Among the English ex- 
positors must be ranked the Commentatio in Librum Danielis 
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Prophets auct. Guil. Palmer (Romae, 1874), who joined 
the ranks of the Roman Church. The Book of Daniel, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., 
Bishop of Lincoln, published in 1870; new ed., 1873. 
Also by the same, The Maccabees and the Church, Cam- 
bridge, 1 87 1. H. J. Rose and J. M. Fuller, in The 
Speaker's Commentary, London, 1876. Daniel, in Spence 
and Exell's Pulpit Commentary, by J. E. H. Thomson, 
1897, has peculiar merits of its own. A. A. Bevan 
wrote his able but radical work, A Short Commentary on 
the Book of Daniel, for the use of students, Cambridge, 
1892. F. W. Farrar wrote on Book of Daniel in 
the Expositor's Bible, 1895. J. Kennedy, The Book of 
Daniel from the Christian Standpoint, 1898. J. Dyneley 
Prince wrote A Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
Leipzig, London, and New York, 1899; and S. R. Driver 
brought out his wonderfully condensed contribution. 
The Book of Daniel, with Introduction and Notes (Cambridge 
Bible), 1900. 

8. Monographs. — Among these may be reckoned 
T. Brightman, Exposition of the last part of Daniel, 1 644. 
G. Burton, Essay on the Numbers of Daniel and St lohn, 
Norwich, 1766-8, 2 vols. George Stanley Faber, Sacred 
Calendar of Prophecy, last edition, 3 vols., 1844 ; Disserta- 
tion on the Predictions contained in Dan. ix. 24-27, 18 11. 
Fr. Bleek, " Uber Verfasser u. Zweck des Buches Daniel " 
in Schleiermacher's Theol. Zeitschrift, 1822; "Die mess. 
Weissagungen im Buch Daniels " in Liebner's JahrbUcher 
fur deutsche Theol., i860. J. Tyso, An Elucidation showing 
that the Seventy Weeks have not yet taken place (London, 
1838) is interesting as showing the results of a so-called 
literal interpretation. T. R. Birks, First Two Visions of 
Daniel {184. s) and The Two Later Visions of Daniel (1848) 
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are able works on the old lines. I. Chase, Remarks on 
Book of Daniel (Boston, 1842), applies ch. vii. to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Dr J. P. Peters of New York has written an 
essay on the Book of Daniel in his Old Testament and the 
New Scholarship (London : Methuen, 1901), in which he 
ventures to suggest that the story of the three children 
was based on the roasting in the fire of the false prophets 
Ahab and Zedekiah at Babylon (Jer. xxix. 20). The 
suggestion may tend to show how far modern critics some- 
times go. A new American work, most useful for popular 
reading and study, is Did Daniel write Daniel? The 
Genuineness and Authenticity of the Book of Daniel 
discussed by Joseph D. Wilson, D.D. : New York, 1906. 
E. W. Hengstenberg, Authentic des Daniel, etc., 1831 — 
English translation, T. & T. Clark, 1848 ; Christology of the 
Old Testament — English translation, 4 vols, (that treating 
on Daniel is vol. iii.), German original, 1856. Hengsten- 
berg's Christology is now too much neglected. With all 
its defects it is a sterling work. L. Reinke, a Roman 
Catholic scholar, has done excellent work in Die messian- 
ischen Weissagungen bei den Propheten des A.T., 1862. His 
fourth volume, first half, contains an important monograph 
on the Seventy Weeks. James Drummond, The Jewish 
Messiah, 1877. Stanley Leathes, in his Old Testament 
Prophecy, 1880, has a short contribution on the Seventy 
Weeks. C. H. Cornill, Die siebzig Jahrwochen, 1889, on 
the same ; F. Fraidl, 1883 ; and the Dutch scholar, J. W. 
van Lennep, 1888. Of importance is A. Freiherrn 
V. Gall's Die Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel, 1895. Rup- 
precht's work will be found alluded to in the Introduction, 
p. xxi., to Daniel and his Prophecies. Sir R. Anderson has 
written The Coming Prince, or the Seventy Weeks of Daniel, 
with an answer to the Higher Criticism (1895). His smart 
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critique, Daniel in the Critics'' Den : a reply to Dean 
Farrar's Book of Daniel, a.p-peiLrtd in 1895. Both books 
uphold Futurist views. The works of several of the 
Warburtonian Lecturers, such as Hurd, 1772, Halifax, 
1778, Nolan, 1833-7, Harrison, 1 841-5, contain what 
may be called monographs on Daniel. 

C. P. Caspari, Zur Einfuhrung in das Buck Daniel, 
Leipzig, 1869. W. Volck, Vindicite Danielide, 1866. 
V. Floigl, Cyrus in Herodot., 1 8 8 1 . G. F. Unger, Kyaxares 
und Astyages, 1882. Bishop J. J. Perowne wrote an ex- 
cellent article on Dr Pusey's book in the first volume of 
the Contemporary Review, 1866. Bishop Westcott contri- 
buted that in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Lenormant, 
Die Magie u. Wahrsagekunst der Chaldceer, Paris, 1874, 
enlarged in German edition, 1878, contains practically a 
commentary on Dan. i.-vi. T. Witton Davies, Magic, 
Divination, and Demonolog's, 1899. Paul Scholz, G'dtzen- 
dienst u. Zauberwesen von der alten Hebraern und den be- 
nachbarten V'dlkern, 1877. C. R. Conder, Judas Maccabeus 
and the Jewish War of Independence, 1894. A. W. Streane, 
The Age of the Maccabees, with special reference to the 
Religious Literature of the Period, 1898. Hugo Willrich, 
Juden und Griechen vor der makkabUischen Erhebung, 1896. 

A treatise of some importance was published in 1878 
by Wm. M'Gee, 18 Nassau Street, Dublin, entitled 
Notes on the Defence of the Book of Daniel, addressed to the 
Clergy by a Clergyman. The writer has no clear proof 
who the author of this critique on the side of the 
modern critics may have been, for, although he has certain 
suspicions, direct evidence cannot now be had. 

J. C. K. Hofmann, in JVeissagung und Erfullung, two 
parts, 1 841 and 1844, has many suggestive observations 
on Daniel ; so also in his later Schriftbeweis, three parts. 
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1852, 1853, and 1855. We do not possess the second 
edition. H. Grattan Guinness, Romanism and the Refor- 
mation from the Standpoint of Prophecy, 1887, with The 
Approaching End of the Age, 7th edition, 1881, are of 
considerable interest. A small pamphlet on Daniel's Last 
Vision : An Attempted Explanation, by the Rev. G. L. 
Gibbs, M.A., appeared in 1883. It is of some interest, 
though we cannot coincide with his idea that the prophecy 
in question delineates the history of Mohammedanism, a 
part of it (verse 40 to end) supposed to be yet unfulfilled. 
As to the refulfilment of prophecy which some have ad- 
vocated, we believe Driver to be correct when he observes 
in his Introduction that " whatever typical significance may 
attach to the whole character of Antiochus, it can hardly 
be legitimate in a continuous description with no apparent 
change of subject to refer part to the type and part to the 
antitype." 

9. Roman Catholic Expositions since Reformation. — Arius 
Montanus, Comm. in Danielem (1582), is frequently alluded 
to in earlier writers. H. Pintus, Comm. in Dan., etc., 
published in various places, was able. The commen- 
taries of B. Pererius (Rom., 1586) ; Ribera (on the Apoc, 
1588), practically the forerunner of the Futurists; C. 
Sanctius (16 12, 1619) ; J. Maldonatus, commonly known 
as Cornelius de Lapide, was justly renowned (161 1 and 
1648) ; F. Paulitius (Rom., 1623) ; L. ab. Alcazar (Lugd., 
1 631). The latter was practically the forerunner of the 
Praeterists, also of Grotius' scheme and the modern 
Rationalists. Of moderns, besides Palmer, mentioned 
already among English expositors, the most able is that 
of Reinke (see Monographs) ; G. K. Mayer, Die mess. 
Prophezieen des Daniel, 1866; J. Fabre d'Envien, Le livre 
du prophete Daniel, etc., 2 vols., 1888. 
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10. Apparatus Criticus. — For the Greek versions of the 
LXX., Theodotion, Aquila, and Symmachus, the editions 
of Tischendorf and of Swete have been used, with Field's 
Hexapla. Reference has also been made to J. Cozza, 
Sacr. Bibliorum Vet. Fragmenta Graca et Lat., Pars tertia, 
" Prsecedit Daniel ex unico Codice Chisiano " (Romae, 
1 877), and to H. A. Hahn's edition of the Chisian text with 
notes (1845). The works of G. Jahn (1894) and Aug. 
Bludau (1897) on Daniel have rendered the study of the 
text of the LXX. increasingly important. For the Syriac 
Peshitto text, the edition of S. Lee has generally been 
followed. Reference has occasionally been made to the 
Mosul edition. The Hebrew text of Daniel in Baer 
and Delitzsch's edition has generally been followed ; but 
Ginsburg's magnificent and important edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, in two volumes (1894), has been always 
kept in sight, and the text set forth by H. L. Strack in 
his Gram, der b'lhl. Aram.., 3te Auflage, 1901. The 4te 
Auflage has just come to hand, 1906, too late to be 
used for this work. Professor Strack's text is formed 
on a collection of MSS. The text given by Professor 
K. Marti in the end of his Gramm. der hihl.-aram. Sprache 
has been carefully noted. It contains a few emendations, 
some of which are questionable. 

1 1 . Introductions. — All the special Einleitungen, or Intro- 
ductions, deal, some deeply, with the question of the 
Book of Daniel and its contents. Among these, one 
must mention S. Davidson, Introduction, in three volumes, 
bitter in spirit, but full of information (London, 1862, 
1863) ; J. J. Stahelin, Mess. Weissagungen der A.T., 
1847, Einleitung, 1862 ; Th. Neldeke, Die Alttesta- 
mentliche Literatur, 1868; W. Vatke, Einleitung, 1886; 
Ed. Reuss, Die Gesch. der h. Schriften A.T., 2te Ausg., 
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1890. Julius Farst, Gesch. d. bibl. Lit. (two volumes), 
1867; Fr. Bleek, Bearh. von Wellhausen, 1878; A. 
Kuenen, 2te Theil, 1892 ; E. KOnig, Einleitung, 1893 ; 
W. H. Green, General Introduction to Old Testament, 1899 ; 
H. L. Strack, 5te Aufl., 1898, 6te, 1906 ; S. R. Driver, 
Introd. to Lit. of Old Testament, 6th edition, 1897 ; August 
Kohler [ob. Feb. 17, 1897], Lehrb. der bibl. Gesch. A.T., 
2te Halfte, 2 Theil, 1893 ; Graf v. Baudissin, Studien zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte, two parts, 1878 ; and his 
Einleitung in die Bucher der A.T., 1901 ; C. A. Briggs, 
Biblical Study : Its Principles, Methods, and History, 1892 ; 
Messianic Prophecy, 1886. 

12. Miscellaneous. — For general information, see P. 
Keiper, Die neuentdeckten Inschriften uber Cyrus, 1882 ; 
O. E. Hagen, Keilschrifturkunden zur Gesch. des K'dnigs 
Cyrus (Cylinder, Backsteininschrift : Die Annalen Nab<!i- 
na'ids), with notes and comments of Hagen and Fried. 
Delitzsch, in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, von Fried. Delitzsch 
u. Paul Haupt, 2tes Band, 1891. The Annalistic Tablet 
of Cyrus, his Cylinder Inscription, and the Inscription of 
NabA-n^'id found at Sippar are all translated into English 
in Professor A. H. Sayce's 5th volume of the new 
series of the Records of the Past, published 1891. A. H. 
Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, 1894; Theoph. G. Pinches, The Old Testament in 
the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria 
and Babylon, 1902. 

To these must be added Professor Rawlinson's works. 
The Five Great Monarchies, 3 vols., 2nd edition, 1871 ; 
his translation of Herodotus, with notes, in 4 vols. 
(1862). His earlier Bampton Lectures (1858) also illus- 
trate the Book of Daniel. The useful Records of the Past, 
especially vol. v. of the new series, edited by Sayce (1891), 
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must not be lost sight of. The Transactions of the Society 
for Biblical Archaeology ; Gratz, Monatschrift ; the Zeit- 
schrift of the D.M.G. ; the Zeitschrift fttr Alt-Test. 
Wissenschaft ; the Jewish Quarterly Review, — all contain 
important articles on various subjects which cannot be 
neglected with impunity. Besides the works on the 
Sibyllines, Book iii., mentioned in ch. ii. of Daniel and 
his Prophecies, GefFecken's Sihyll. Orac. (1902) has been 
examined. His text of the Sibyllines we do not possess. 

The discovery in 1885 of the fourth book of Hip- 
polytus' commentary on Daniel has produced a considerable 
literature. On this subject we may mention Barden- 
hewer's Versuch, published in 1877 ; Bratke's Das neu- 
entdeckte vierte Buch, published in 1891 ; Dr J. H. 
Kennedy's edition in Greek, with an English translation, 
published by Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin, in 1888. 
Bishop Lightfoot, in his edition of Clement in his Apostolic 
Fathers, vols. i. and ii. (1890), aiFords important informa- 
tion on the question of Hippolytus and his commentary. 

13. Hebrew and Aramaic Grammars. — In the critical 
and grammatical commentary we have availed ourselves 
of the excellent edition of Hebrew grammar by Gesenius, 
enlarged by Kautzsch, and edited in English by A. E. 
Cowley, M.A., his translation being a revision of that 
of the 25th German edition by the late Rev. G. W. 
Collins, duly revised and adjusted to the 26th edition. 
Besides, however, Ges.-Kautzsch, reference is sometimes 
made to Gesenius' LehrgebUnde der heb. Spr. (18 17), 
which is still of great value. The grammars of Ewald 
and Olshausen, with Bottcher's great Thesaurus, have 
also been consulted. Bottcher's AusfUhrliches Lehrbuch 
was left unfinished at the author's death ; but what 
existed of his MS. was edited by F. Mahlau in two great 
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royal 8vo volumes (1866 and 1868). E. KOnig's work, his 
Lehrgebande,m two volumes (1881 and 1895), we have 
always found most valuable, completed as it has been by 
his Historisch-comparativ Syntax der heh. Sprach. (1897). 
KOnig's books have been extensively used in the composi- 
tion of this work. Stade's grammar is most valuable, 
but an accident removed it from our shelves, and it 
was not available. 

In the Aramaic portion we have used all through 
Kautzsch's most valuable Gramm. der hibl. AramUhchen 
(1884), together with Marti's Kurzgefasste Gramm. der hibl. 
aram. Spr. (1896), and Strack's short but valuable Gramm. 
der hibl. Aram., the 4th edition of which has just appeared, 
too late for us to alter the references made to the former 
edition. G. Dalman's Gramm. der judisch-palastinischen 
AramUisch (1894) has been duly utilised. Ad. Merx's 
Gramm. Syr. (1867) is still uncompleted. Th. Nfildeke's 
Kurzgefasste Syr. Gramm. (1898), with his Manditische 
Gramm. (1878), and Eb. Nestle's Syr. Gramm. (1888). 
Strack and Siegfried's Lehrb. der neu-hebr. Spr. has also 
been occasionally consulted. Ad. Merx., in Chrest. Targ. 
(1888), has presented much new material for the study of 
the Aramaic of the Targum. It is a real pain, as one of 
the earliest pupils of the never-to-be-forgotten Dr William 
Wright, formerly Professor of Arabic in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and later for many years Adams Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, to have to refer to his Lectures 
on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 
(Cambridge, 1890) as an unfinished work. 

There is no first-class grammar of the Biblical Aramaic 
in English. The contribution (Boston, 1832) made by 
the translation of Winer's Chaldee grammar by E. Riggs, 
for many years a distinguished missionary in Turkey of 
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the A.B.C.F.M., and later by Dr. G. Longfield of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1859, and in 1858 by Dr. Turpie, could 
not be utilised with any satisfaction. Hence we have 
been compelled to refer to German works. Such 
grammars unfortunately do not pay in England, how- 
ever they may to some extent remunerate publishers 
in Germany. It is probable the writers have to be 
satisfied with the fame and credit which may come from 
their ill-requited though most useful toil. 

§ 7. Conclusion. 

The Rev. D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian 
Professor of Arabic, has kindly lent his aid in the 
correction of the proof-sheets of this volume, as of that 
on Daniel and his Prophecies. The Rev. F. J. Hamilton, 
D.D., has also given much kind help in the same way ; 
while Dr. Theophilus G. Pinches has assisted materially 
in matters connected with Assyriology, and especially in 
the Appendix on the Babylonian Contract Tables. The 
Rev. Dr. L. H. Mills, Professor of Zend in the University 
of Oxford, offered kindly to add a paper on Daniel 
and Zoroastrianism, and his offer was most gratefully 
accepted. None of these scholars are to be supposed 
necessarily to endorse the writer's views. 

The writer delivered eight or nine lectures on Daniel 
at the Summer School, New Milford, Conn., in July 1905, 
which were based mainly on the former volume. In 
November and December 1 905 he also delivered similar 
lectures in Exeter Hall, London. 

We are not altogether satisfied with this work as it 
stands. It was absolutely necessary to curtail its limits, 
and to pass over (for the present at least) points which 
would not be understood by the general reader, or by the 
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average student. We lay down our pen, however, with 
the earnest hope that our contribution, such as it is, may 
help some to believe more firmly in the Divine oracles of 
the Old Testament, and may stir up others to contend 
more strenuously for the old faith delivered to the saints ; 
although we may be condemned as not " up to date " 
because we decline to admit that the Christianity of the 
Bible has yet to be created out of the ever-fluctuating 
opinions of critics who consider themselves wiser in their 
own departments than the Lord Jesus or His Apostles. 
We confess to be among those who deny the right of any 
men in Divine matters to go beyond the teaching of the 
New Testament. We are quite willing to learn from 
critics on any questions on which no distinct teaching can 
be found in the New Testament. But in cases where 
the New Testament utterances are plain and distinct we 
humbly desire to adhere to its teaching and submit to 
its authority. 

CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT. 
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CHAPTER I 

I. On the expedition mentioned here, see Daniel and 
his Prophecies^ pp. loo iF. 

niifjD. This word occurs in the books of the Chronicles, 
in Esther, and here in Daniel, also in ch. viii. i, 22, 
ix. I. The classical Hebrew is toSdo. 13'?d, const, 
nia'?!?, is common in the Aram, portion of the book. 
Ni3, to come, to go, is used of warlike operations (Gen. 
xiv. 5 ; Dan. xi. 13, 17, 28, 29), although rh^, to 
go up, is more common. Instances of this signification 
of N"i3 will be found in the lexicons. When Reuben 
returned and found Joseph no longer in the pit, he 
exclaimed, " The child is not ; and I, whither shall I go .''" 
(m3 12N nasi ■'3Nl), Gen. xxxvii. 30. Jonah " found a ship 
going (hnh) to Tarshish, and he paid the fare of it, and 
went down into it in order to go (nH^) with them to 
Tarshish," Jonah i. 3. The verb is used as a synonym of 
•sj^n, to go, e.g. Gen. xlv. 17 ; Isaiah xxii. 15, etc. Hence 
the phrase here may mean, " Nebuchadnezzar came to 
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Jerusalem,'' or ^^ went (marched) to Jerusalem." If the 
writer wrote in Palestine, the former rendering would be 
correct ; if he wrote in Babylon, the latter translation is 
the more probable. Hitzig, however, maintains that the 
latter translation is opposed to the usage, and some critics 
regard the statement of the verse as one of the " historical 
inaccuracies" of the book. Nebuchadnezzar, though 
termed "king of Babylon," had not then actually ascended 
the throne, but was generalissimo of his father's forces. 
One "naturally" says, "'Queen Victoria was carefully 
educated by her mother,' or 'The Emperor Napoleon 
passed some years of his life in England,' " without such 
" historical inaccuracies " creating any surprise {Pusey). 

Nebuchadnezzar is written in different ways. The 
nearest approach to the Babylonian is that, -ii2N"i75'Q3, in 
the K'thibh or written text of Jer. xlix. 28 (Ginsburg's 
text). The Babylonian form is Nabukudurri-usur, Nebo 
protect the boundary I or, the crown ! The common form 
in Jeremiah is iSN-inD^l?, found also in Ezra and Ezekiel. 
The r has been corrupted into n (comp. Heb. Q-^Dtp with 
Aram, pn, and Heb. ]3 with Aram. -13). Hence the 
form Nebuchadnezzar. A shorter form, without silent 
N, is used elsewhere in this book. The Greek forms in 
the LXX. and Strabo, etc., retain instead of a in the 
middle syllable. See Ges. Lex., edited by Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs. 

2. ■>3'iM as a name of God occurs in Daniel here and 
in several clauses in ch. ix. 3-19. The name Jahveh is 
found in the Hebrew in ch. ix. 2, 4, 8, 10, 13, 14 (twice). 
The LXX. render laiN in this place and in ch. ix. 19 by 
Kvpio's. In ch. ix. 8, 16 they translate it Sea-n-oTa, used in 
ix. 17 to translate l^in^N, They render ttSn in ix. 18 
by Kupio?, and translate in ver. 1:9 the first 13-rN, Kvpie, 
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omitting the second and third, and rendering in^M 
Sea-TTOTa. In the other places when Jahveh occurs they 
render it Kvpiog. It is not, however, certain that the LXX., 
in all cases where Kvpio? occurs, had n'^^v in their text, for 
they often translate loosely. 

The LXX. read "and the Lord delivered it (Jerusalem) 
into his hands." Jahn arbitrarily maintains that the LXX. 
preserve the true reading. 

Ewald's suggestion that the original text after 
" Jehoiakim " had probably the words " and the nobles 
of the land " is unnecessary. Ewald maintained those 
captives to be hostages, but the idea is not supported by 
Ezek. xxiv. 21-25. The text in Daniel and that in 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6 state that Jehoiakim was then taken 
captive. According to 2 Chron., Nebuchadnezzar intended 
to carry Jehoiakim to Babylon, but it does not state that 
Jehoiakim was actually brought there, and Daniel says 
nothing of the deportation. 

n^ipD. On the omission of daghesh forte, see Ges.- 
Kautzsch, § 20 m. T\^p'\p occurs in Aramaic, ch. ii. 42. 
The Syriac omits the word, ntp, end, is a feminine from 
TT2.p, identical in meaning with f>p from pap. Used 
adverbially with the preposition "«r the end" (so vv. 5 
and 15), and here employed in the sense of sum, totality. 
So Neh. vii. 69 (70), '■'■some from among the heads of 
fathers' houses " (R.V.). ^&& Y^oviig, Syntax, §81. The 
adverbial combination is also common in Aramaic, ch. iv. 
26, 31, ii. 42. Bevan regards the form as "contracted 
in Aramaic fashion from an original kSsclwdt, as njo from 
mUnaydt." Only a portion of the treasures of the Temple 
were at this time taken away. 

'■'And he brought them to the land of Shinar into the 
house of his god." The pronoun " them " has been 
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explained both of Jehoiakim and the captives. The 
LXX. and the Vulgate (2 Chron. xxxvi. 6) mention that 
Jehoiakim was carried to Babylon. Old expositors have 
asserted that captives were brought into the temples that 
the victors might present them before the gods in token 
of their triumph. No evidence exists of such a custom. 
The clause "into the house of his god" proves the 
pronoun to refer to the sacred vessels which belonged to 
the Temple at Jerusalem (so LXX., Theodotion, and 
Vulgate). See also remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies^ 
p. 102. 

The clause may be rendered " the house of his god," 
or " the house of his gods." Elohim in the plural may 
refer to a single false god as well as to the true God 
(i Sam. v. 7 ; I Kings xi. 5). The Syriac in the two 
places where false gods are here referred to renders 
Elohim by idols. 

Shinar (Gen. x. 10, xi. 2, xiv. i, 9 ; Josh. vii. 21 ; 
Zech. V. 11) is probably corrupted from M^^/^r, written 
in Assyr.-Bab. Shu-mi-ri. See Schrader, K.A.T. pp. 118 ff. 
The LXX. write 'Z,evaap. Hence Schrader would read 
lij-'am (Heb. ni>3m), sani 'iri (or 'ird), the two-citied land, i.e. 
the land distinguished by the two great cities Sumir and 
Accad. The phrase " king of Sumir and Accad " is 
frequently an equivalent for " king of Babylon." Sumir 
indicated South Babylonia and Accad North Babylonia, 
" the cities of Sumir and Accad " being a general name 
for Babylonia. See Schrader, K.A.T. pp. 33, 34, and 
Keilinschrift. und Gesch. pp. 295, 296. 

3. vcyrh — ncwi, "and commanded . . . to bring,'' is a 
late Hebrew construction. Earlier writers use the oratio 
directa. Comp. i Chron. xv. 16, and see Ewald, Gr. § 338 
(Kennedy's translation). 
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The proper name Ashpenaz has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The Syriac writes the word (without 
the n) Ashpez^ y o> J \. The LXX. have 'A^iea-Spi (i-if^-^iN, 
Ftirst, and so Syr. Hex.), and so in ver. 1 1, in place of "the 
steward" (R.V.), in which verse Theodotion transliterates 
the word 'A/neXaaS. Theodotion has here 'Aa-(pave^. 
Cheyne imagines an original error in the name, and thinks 
that Belshazzar was the proper form. Jahn maintains 
that all the names are fabrications. Ashpenaz was " master 
(l"i) of his eunuchs" or, as in ver. 7, " the prince (^to) of the 
eunuchs." Isaiah (xxxix. 7) predicted that nobles of Judah 
should be eunuchs in the house of the king of Babylon. 
The Syriac has ^^ the faithful " an expression generally used 
of eunuchs. Schrader considers the title of ^^ prince of 
the eunuchs" (which in the E.V., 2 Kings xviii. 17, is 
regarded as a proper name, Rabsaris) is the translation of 
an Assyrian title signifying " chief of the harem" an official 
of the highest importance (Schrader, K.A.T. p. 198). The 
word Saris is not always used in the sense of " a 
eunuch," but sometimes means an officer of court. 
Potiphar, to whom that title was given, was a married 
man (Gen. xxxvii. 36, xxxix. i). 

n-'arris, nobles, is probably a Persian loan-word con- 
nected with the Zend fratSma, or Sanskrit prathama 
(TT^wToy), indicating first, nobles. Symmachus and the 
Syriac, by a misconception, render the word Parthians. 
The LXX. render the word oi e-mXeKToi ; in Esther i. 3, 
vi. 9, by evSo^oi ; Aquila, eVXeKTot, and in his second 
edition, rvpawoi. Jerome here translates tyranni, and in 
Esther vi. 9 ; in Esther i. 3, inclyti. The LXX. render 
" of the sons of Israel " e/c tSiv vlwv (twv fjLeyicrTavwv) tov 
'IcrparfK, and Theodotion airo twv vlwv t?s at')(^fxa\werlas 'l<rp., 
the words underlined being in both cases glosses. 
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4. Absalom in 2 Sam. xiv. 25 is said to have been 
perfect in body, and all who officiated in holy thmgs, 
according to Leviticus, were required to have no personal 
defects (Lev. xxi. 17). Bodily perfection could scarcely 
be predicated of those who had been made eunuchs. 

D1ND. The N is only found here, and in Job xxxi. 7. 
It is retained to mark the etymology, Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 23 c. It is elsewhere written D'lo, in which form it 
occurs in Aramaic. According to Gesenius, it is derived 
from an unused root dmo, to stain. Olshausen (§ 205) 
derives it from d^n, i.q. Qin, to he black, whence is 
derived an adjective of the same form. Jahn seeks to 
give it an Arabic derivation. After nnDn-^31 the LXX. 
add Km ypajULfiartKovi. Jahn supposes this arises from a 
reading idd ■'i>T' in place of r\si '^. STiD. An Aram, 
formation. The older Heb. is i;-Tb. 

DntO^, Chaldeans. The Assyrian form of the word 
is Kaldu ; the Greek, 'KoiK^aloi. Before a dental letter, / 
is often changed into tD or to, Thus the numeral nmbt^, 
m'jffi, is in Assyrian shalashtu and shalaltu ; n^pn, mon, is 
in Assyrian hamiltu for hamistu, and is represented in 
Assyrian by ashshatu, contracted into ashtu, altu (Fried. 
Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB.). Hence Babylonian Kashdu, and 
Hebrew Kasdim. Critics consider the use of the name in 
Daniel in the sense of wise men to be "foreign to Assyrio- 
Babylonish usage, and did not arise till the fall of the 
Babylonian empire " {Schrader). But even if that statement 
were correct the use of the word would not be " a clear 
indication of the post-exilic date of the book of Daniel " 
{Schrader). Daniel lived till after the fall of the Baby- 
lonian empire, and there was sufficient time under the 
Persian regime for the word Chaldean to come into 
popular use in the technical sense in which it is employed 
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in Herod, i. 183, 186. The name is used in Daniel 
for the Babylonians generally (ch. v. 30, ix. i). The 
use of the word in both significations in the book 
corresponds with the professed date of the writer. In 
the days of Babylonian supremacy the name was used 
for Babylonian warriors, and when that supremacy was 
lost, employed for men versed in the learning for which 
Babylon continued to be renowned. 

Diodorus Siculus (i. 28, 81) says that Belus brought 
Egyptian colonists to Babylon, and with them Egyptian 
priests, whom the Babylonians afterwards termed 
Chaldeans. Lucian {Dea Syra, 2) states that the 
Assyrians were instructed by the Egyptians in religious 
matters. This ancient tradition Sax {Z.D.M.G. xxii. 
45 ff.) considers confirmed by the myths which relate 
that the Babylonians were instructed by beings who were 
half fish, half men, and by the similarity of usages and 
various rites with those of Egypt. 

Herodotus speaks of the JVIagi as one of the six tribes 
of the Medians (i. loi), and afterwards, without explana- 
tion, as interpreters of dreams (i. 120). Magi were at the 
court of Xerxes (Herod, vii. 19), and in connection with 
other Persian monarchs. The word Magus must not be 
connected with the Sanskrit maha, fMsyas, and magnus, but, 
as Schrader has pointed out, is to be identified with the 
'imga of inscriptions dating from the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, signifying "deeply learned" a tide given to the 
priests (comp. Heb. pD:>, to be deep^ used figuratively Ps. 
xcii. 6. The root is found in Arabic and Aramaic, and 
in Assyrian). Rab-mag, in Jer. xxxix. 3, is equivalent to 
Rabu 'imga, chief-priest, used in inscriptions in reference 
to the father of Nabunit, who was not a king (Schrader, 
K.A.T. pp. 420, 421). 
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The earliest mention of the Chaldeans is in the name 
Ur of the Chaldees, onto "i^w (Gen. xi. 28, 31), which 
the LXX. rendered x'«/oa tS./ XaXSaloov. The later Jews 
considered i^m to be the Hebrew word Jire, and on that 
basis concocted a number of legends about the patriarch 
Abraham. The signification of "Ur" is "city" connected 
with 'ir, -i^i?, the word usually employed in Assyrian. 
Schrader has identified Ur-Kasdim with the ruins of El- 
Mugheir, to which the name Uru (written phonetically 
Tin) is given in the Assyrian inscriptions {K.A.T. pp. 383, 

384). 

Chaldean, LXX. 'XaXSaloi, Vulgate Chaldai, Hebrew 

always D^^to, Kasdim, Chald. and Talmud ■'N'np? and ^N'ltp?, 
was the name given to the inhabitants of Babylon and to 
the rulers of the empire in the later books (2 Kings xxv. 4, 
etc. ; 2 Chron. xxxvl. 17 ; Isa. xliii. 14, xlviii. 14, 20, 
etc.; Jer. xxi. 9, etc.; Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15, 23, etc.; 
Habb. i. II ; as well as in Daniel). In Ezek. xxiii. 15, 
23, "the sons of Babylon" are explained by " Chaldeans" 
and in passages of Isaiah the phrase is used as a parallel 
expression for the "inhabitants of Babylon." The name 
" Babylonians," though common in the Targums and later 
writings, occurs in the Old Testament only in Ezra iv. 9. 
In Josh. vii. 21, where the A.V. has "a goodly Baby- 
lonish garment," the phrase is "a garment (or cloak) of 
Shinar." Babylonia is called the land of the Kasdim or 
Chaldeans in Jer. xxiv. 5, xxv. 12, etc. ; Ezek. xii. 13; 
and that phrase occurs also in Isa. xxiii. 13.^ 

1 The expression " mat kaldi," land of the Kaldi, often occurs in 
the inscriptions, as "■ land of the Kasdim'" in the sacred writings. 
The king of Babylon is never styled in inscriptions "king of the 
Chaldeans" (although the phrase is found in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17), 
but as " king of Babylon," or, " king of Babylon, Sumir and Accad." 
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As Kaldi and not Kasdim is the original form of the 
word, the notion of the descent of the Kasdim from Kesed 
(ito), the son of Nahor (Gen. xxil. 22), must be discarded. 
Ur-Kasdim, the city of the Kasdim, was the city where 
Abraham originally dwelt (Gen. xi. 28, 31). The country 
occupied by the Chaldeans was a portion of Babylonia 
bordering on the Persian Gulf (Strabo, xvi. i . § 6 ; Ptol. 
V. 20). Predatory bands of Chaldeans from that district 
carried off the camels of Job (i. 17), while the Sabeans 
(probably a tribe living on the shores of the Persian Gulf) 
robbed the patriarch afterwards of his oxen and asses (Job i. 
1 5). The Chaldeans of Babylonia are to be distinguished 
from the people of that name mentioned by Xenophon 
and Strabo. Xenophon speaks of the latter people 
{Anah. iv. 3. § 4) in connection with Armenians, Mar- 
donians (or, according to another reading, Mygdonians), 
and the Karduchi (the modern Kurds) and Taochi {Anah. 
V. 5. § 17). These "Chaldeans" are described as a 
warlike, mountainous tribe (Qyr. iii. r. § 34 and 2). 
Schrader, however, notes {Abstammung der Chaldaer, 
Z.D.M.G. 1873, pp. 400 ff.) that Xenophon speaks of 
the Chaldeans where one might have expected him to 
have mentioned the Chalybes (comp. Anab. v. 5. § i with 
§ 17), and Strabo (12. 549) says that "those who are now 
Chaldeans were formerly called Chalybes." The Kurds, 
who are the modern representatives of these Chaldeans, 
belong to the Indo-European races, and are not Semitic 
or Cushite like the ancient Kaldi. 

The language of the Chaldeans was identical with the 
Assyrian, which is Semitic, and therefore it has often been 
said that the Kaldi were Semitic. But, though the Baby- 
lonians in the time of Nebuchadnezzar spoke Assyrian, 
their original language has been proved to have been 
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non-Semitic. The conquest of the country by Semites, 
who held possession of it for centuries, was the cause of 
the change. The original language of the Chaldeans is 
usually termed Accadian, — or, possibly more correctly, 
Sumerian {vide Fried. Delitzsch's edition of Smith's 
Chaldee Genesis), — Sumer or Shinar being the home of 
the race. "A large part of the property in Babylonia 
was held by titles which went back to Accadian times " 
(Sayce, Babylonian Lit. p. 64). A large number of 
tablets in both Assyrian and Accadian, or Sumerian, 
have been brought to England from the library of 
Assurbanipal at Nineveh, and the discovery of the ancient 
language has tended to confirm the truth of the statement 
made in Gen. x. 8-10 that the early Chaldeans were 
not Semitic, but rather Hamitic. See Rawlinson's Am. 
Mon. vol. i., and Sayce's Lectures on Babylonian Literature. 

Isaiah xxiii. 13 has often been adduced as opposed to 
this view : " Behold the land of Chaldea ; this people 
is no more, Assyria hath appointed it for desert-beasts ; 
they set up their towers, they laid their palaces ; he hath 
made it a ruin." But, as Cheyne observes, there is no 
historical reason why Isaiah should not have used the 
term " land of Kasdim " for Babylonia ; and Sargon's 
conquest of that country may be referred to in that 
passage. 

Chaldea was the parent-country of astronomy, astrology, 
and magic. Hence Chaldean became ultimately a term 
for a priest, astrologer, or magician. It occurs in that 
signification in ch. ii. 2, 4, and in the Greek and 
Latin classical writers. It is used of the priestly caste 
in Herod, i. 181, 183 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 24; Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. 553, X. 94, etc.). 

In process of time Aramaic became the language of 
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common life, trade, and diplomacy. Hence Assyrian 
contract-tablets were not infrequently accompanied by a 
docket in the Aramaic language and alphabet (Phoenician), 
which mentioned the chief contents of the tablet and the 
names of the contracting parties (Sayce, p. 65). Rab- 
shakeh {i.q. Rab-sak, chief officer, chief of the staff; vide 
Schrader, K.A.T. p. 199), who was the commander of 
the army sent by Sennacherib against Jerusalem, under- 
stood both Aramaic and Hebrew (2 Kings xviii. 26). 
All the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar as yet discovered 
are in Assyrio-Babylonian. The name Chaldee, given to 
the Eastern Aramaic (the language of the Targums and 
of portions of Daniel and Ezra, with Jer. x. 11), is, as is 
now well known, an incorrect designation, which arose 
from a misunderstanding of Dan. i. 4 with ii. 4. See 
note on the latter passage. The adverb it'DIn, in Aramaic 
(Aram being the name of the countries known as Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Chaldea), is translated in our A.V. 
by Syriac or Syrian, and the writers of the Talmud apply 
that term to the Aramaic spoken in Palestine. 

DntDD i"imf?T nDD D^D'7b^. The word nSD, writing, is stat. 
const, before DntDS. See KOnig, Syntax, % 275 b. Comp. 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 128 a, note. The expression may be 
regarded as a collective, books. The word is rendered 
both in the A.V. and R.V. " learning" but in such a sense 
it would be unique. The LXX. and Theodotion give 
jpafxfxaTa ; the Vulgate, litteras. On the consecutive sense 
of h in loiif? and dtdS^, see Konig, Syntax, § 406 b. 

5. Daniel and his companions were brought to Babylon 
to be instructed in the learning and language of the 
Chaldeans, or learned men of Babylon. In accordance 
with Oriental customs, they were supplied duly with a 
regular portion of food and wine from the royal table 
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(comp. the arrangements of Solomon, r Kings v. 2, 3 ; 
E.V. iv. 22, 23). In partaking, however, of the food 
prepared for the royal table, Jews incurred danger of 
defilement, because animal food was not prepared in the 
manner enjoined by the Levitical law ; and the flesh of 
certain animals was condemned by that law as unclean. 
And as it was usual to ofi^er a portion of the meat and 
drink partaken of on such occasions to the gods, a 
participation of such food was looked upon as religious 
fellowship with the idols (see i Cor. x. 20 ff.). Hosea 
had predicted that in the days of captivity Ephraim would 
eat unclean things in Assyria (Hos. ix. 3), and be polluted 
thereby (Hos. ix. 4). Ezekiel similarly predicted of 
Judah, " Even thus shall the children of Israel eat their 
defiled bread among the Gentiles, whither I will drive 
them" (Ezek. iv. 13). The land of the heathen was 
called "a polluted land" (Amos vii. 17). Such being 
generally the feelings of pious Israelites, the narrative 
cannot be regarded as exhibiting a spirit of asceticism 
disposed to go beyond the Mosaic Law, and savouring of 
Maccabean times. 

1DV1 DV 111, a portion assigned for every day. The phrase 
occurs also in Jer. Hi. 34. See KOnig, Syntax, § 288 c, 
footnote. A yearly portion is termed in i Kings x. 25 
nams mm ni"7 ; so in 2 Chron. ix. 24. 131^5 in the 
Massoretic text is read as two words connected with 
makkeph (ni-ns). So Ginsburg, but in other editions 
(Baer-Delitzsch) it is written as one word. The LXX. 
render airo t^? ^aaiXiKtj? Tpaire^iji, and similarly Theodotion. 
Vulgate, de cibis suis. The Syriac retains the expression 
in the Hebrew form. In Ezek. xxv. 7 the text is rightly 
corrected by the Q're into ra. aina is best explained 
as a Persian loan-word (also found in Syriac), Sanskrit 
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prati-bhaga, transliterated into Greek 7roT//3a^£?, royal 
dainties, although the idea of dainties is not inherent in it. 
So, according to a fragment of Deinon's (or Dinon) 
Persian History of the fourth century before Christ, 
preserved by Athenseus, xi. p. 503 f. See C. Muller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grac. p. 92, col. a. 

The construction used in the second clause of the verse 
is awkward. For jci is first connected with an accusative 
'in DV nm, and then with an infinitive preceded by 
T (n^^j^'i). The latter infinitive is far removed from 
Dlo'jf?"! in ver. 4, which in its turn is connected with 
i^rorh in ver. 3, and all with the noN"'T at the opening of 
ver. 3. Marti considers that the sentences In ver. 5 ought 
to be transposed, which would bring D^ni^l into direct 
connection with the nDN-il. In the latter case the con- 
struction of the sentence with the finite verb riaT' would 

: - i- 

be regular. Comp. Ewald, § 338 a. Behrmann, however, 
notes that the same construction is found in Isa. xxxii. 6. 
The suggested transposition is not necessary, for D^ni'? 
really depends upon pil at the opening of the verse. 
On nSll^ comp. 2 Kings x. 6. It was customary among 
the Persians to train youths intended for the royal 
service for three years. D->3tB is the more usual plural, 
although feminine. The form ni3to is poetic and found 
in the construct state. 

rnmp might easily be mistaken for a plural. It is, 
however, singular. The original ay of the termination 
of the noun is retained before the singular suffix i— . 
See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 93 w, and compare note on ver. 15. 

Dnapoi, and at the end of them, i.e. the three years ; 
comp. Gen. viii. 6. On the inaccurate use of the mas- 
culine suffix, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 135. 5, rem. /, 

§ 135 0- 
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6. '7n;'3't is defectively written in Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, 
xxviii. 3 ; 'pn'^'j, with the yod doubled, occurs in the 
genealogies of i Chron. iii. i, and as the name of a 
contemporary in Ezra viii. 2 ; Neh. x. 5. The form 
Sn''D"7 is the more primitive. 

bwrn"'!? is identical in meaning with ^N3^p, t? being the 
relative itDN ; the vowel is prolonged to compensate for 
the omitted daghesh (.a?). The name occurs as early 
as Exod. vi. 22. Hitzig's explanation of it as a contrac- 
tion for bwim-'p, compounded of m^ (Isa. xl. 25), is a 
straining after novelty. 

7. The names of individuals were changed on the 
occasion of some alteration in their position, or because 
of circumstances connected with their history (Gen. xli. 
45 ; Ruth i. 20 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17. So Acts 
xiii. 9). It is therefore far-fetched to suggest (as Marti 
and others have done) an allusion to the change of Jewish 
to Greek names in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes.^ 
Fuller {Speaker^ s Commentary, p. 246) asks, " If the book 
' Daniel ' was composed in the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, how could the writer of the ' fiction ' have made 
such a mistake as to allow Daniel and his friends to take 
heathen names without a word of protest on their part } " 

nSN0a^3, Belteshazzar (also in ch. x. i), is probably 
the Babylonian Balatsu-usar, "protect his life ! " {Schrader). 
The name of the god to whom the prayer is offered is 

^ Psammetichus I., the son of Necho, king of Memphis and Sais, 
had his name changed to Nabu-sizib-anni when he became tributary 
to Assurbanipal, the great king of Assyria (Smith's Assurbanipal, 
pp. 46, 50), and the Phihstinian king of Askalon is mentioned in the 
inscription of Sennacherib, col. ii. 62, as bearing a purely Assyrian 
name (Sar-ludari, long live the king; comp. Smith's Assurbanipal, 
P- 41, 33 ff-, and pp. 48, 49), doubtless given him by his conqueror 
for the same reason (Schrader, K.A.T., Gloss, ii. p. 592). 
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not contained in the word. Nebuchadnezzar would, of 
course, mentally supply Bel or Nebo (Dan. iv. 5). But 
there is no connection between the word Balat {life) 
and Eel. 

ijinm, Shadrak, is explained by Fried. Delitzsch as 
equivalent to Sha-dur-aku, command (or order) of Aku, i.e. 
the moon-deity (Sin). No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been proposed for ijffiin, Meshak. 112 -[-ys is identical 
with 113 -rni>, servant of Nebo, which, as Schrader observes, 
is found in a bilingual (Assyr.-Aram.) inscription. Bevan 
observes that " long after the Christian era the name 
133nni> was borne by heathen Syrians (see Cureton's 
Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 14 of the Syriac text, line 5). 
The Palmyrene inscriptions contain such names as nniD, 
NlpU2, -ritil3, and ii3in, De Vogtle, Nos. 24, 67, 73." 

8. 'h'hs '-[ Dm^'T. Compare Isa. Ivii. i, 11. ^n:i. Com- 
pare Isa. lix. 3 ; Zeph. iii. i ; Mai. i. 9. nd£3 is the 
more common word, in itoo ffipl"'!, and he sought from 
the prince of the eunuchs that he should not defile himself. The 
phrase is not necessarily post-exilic ; compare Isa. i. 12. 

9. The simple statement of the narrative exhibits faith 
in a God able to direct the affairs of the children of men. 
God (DTJ^Nn) gave Daniel favour and mercy' in the 
presence of the prince of the eunuchs, who listened with 
respect to the request, and showed a kindly disposition to 
accede to it, if it could be done without danger. A similar 
phrase is used in i Kings viii. 50 ; Ps. cvi. 46 ; Neh. i. 
1 1 ; and with the ellipsis of the verb in 2 Chron. xxx. 9. 
The phrase here is'sf? D^pni^l fDCV '^ I^^^. 

1 The A.V. translation of D'Pn"] by tender love is too strong, and 
has not been adopted in the other passages where the phrase occurs. 
The R.V. correctly gives compassion; comp. Dan. ii. 18, where the 
same word is used in the Aramaic. 
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lo. 13N NT with an accusative is classical Hebrew ; comp. 
Gen. xxxii. 12. a3-'pt6p. The yod in the suffix comes from 
the original ■> of the radical. The word is not plural. 
See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 93 ss, and note on ver. 5. Similarly 
Dri"'N10 in ver. 15. HnT' nth imw, " ksi he should 

see." Compare npVt^j Cant. i. 7 ; the question is used in 
the sense of an emphatic negation, i.q. he must in no wise 
see. Compare also Ezra vii. 23, nD^-'T ; and without the 
relative, ^yrjD niM n^h'^, Gen. xlvii. 15 ; T^-^sh nio: nQ>, 
Gen. xlvii. 19 ; andTit&M o'pD 'JNil^ nia?, 2 Chron. xxxii. 4, 
Keil. Driver, in his Introduction, considers the phraseology 
as " the phrase of an author who thought in Aramaic, and 
translated the Aramaic idioms, part by part, into unidio- 
matic Hebrew." This supports the hypothesis that the 
Hebrew portion of Daniel is a translation from an Aramaic 
original. 

D'^Di?T (participle of v\si) occurs in Gen. xl. 6 in the 
sense of sad, or vexed in mind. Bevan's statement that it 
is used in the sense of physical unhealthiness goes too 
far. Bevan is not justified in citing the word as a case 
in which Old Testament words which occur in the 
Hebrew of Daniel are used in peculiar meanings. Nor 
is it correct to affirm that Gen. xl. 6 and Dan. i. 10 
are the only passages in which the word occurs in the 
Old Testament, for it occurs also in Prov. xix. 3 and 
2 Chron. xxvi. 19. The noun v\-3'\ is used in a similar 
sense. So also the adjective ^i>j in i Kings xx. 43, 
where Ahab's dejection is recorded. Theodotion renders 
crKu0|O(O7ro'? ; compare Matt. vi. 16. On the comparative 
with ]o, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 133. The LXX. render, 
lest he should see you " changed and weak above the 
youths of the aliens who are nourished with you." This 
gives a new sense to the passage. 
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£:n3">m, "then ["i connects the verb with the preced- 
ing nof?, the perfect depends on the preceding imper- 
fect] ye would make my head guilty" i.e. endanger my 
head. 

The noun h'^l., age, generation, which occurs in this verse, 
and the verb niri, to make one accused, or bring into danger, 
are both cited by Bevan and others as proofs of late 
authorship. Jahn suggests an Arabism. But both are 
common in Aramaic and other cognate languages, and 
possibly may have been used in ordinary conversation in 
early times. Such instances are, however, confirmatory 
of the hypothesis that the Hebrew portions of the book 
are translations from an Aramaic original, lin is used in 
Hebrew in the sense of a pledge, scarcely in that of a 
forfeit, while in Aramaic it and the cognate words are 
commonly used of guilt. 

1 1 . nsSion. The word is not a proper name, as the text 
of the A.V. gives it, but a title with the article appended. 
The article sometimes occurs with proper names in late 
Hebrew.'^ Schrader and Fried. Delitzsch conjecture that 
the word is connected with mas{s)aru, generally written 
masar (F, Delitzsch, Assyr. HWE), signifying guardian, 
from the root 123. The word, as Bevan has shown, is not 
connected with the Persian wine-head = keeper of the cellar, 
as V. Bohlen, and after him Gesenius, supposed. On the 
LXX., see on ver. 5. The 'AfieXa-aS of Theodotion may 
possibly point to a different reading. The Syriac in Lee's 
edition probably contains a misprint. The Urmi and 
Mosul editions have a nun in place of a lamed, which is 
an error common in some Syriac MSS. Hence the Syriac 

1 Proper names have occasionally the article, as Hakkoz, HPO 
(i Chron. xxiv. 19; Ezra ii. 61; Neh. iii. 4), TVSn (i Chron. xxiv. 15); 
iDU'n njnsn (2 Sam. xxiv. 16), etc. Vtde Ges. ZeArg. p. 657. 

2 
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does not here indicate a difference of reading. The word 
only occurs here and in ver. 16. 

12. N5-D3. Apoc. imperfect piel from nE>3, test now. 
See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 75 cc. The verb is construed 
with the accusative of the person on whom the trial is 
made, and also with the accusative of the thing by which 
the test is made. Compare Judges vi. 39 ; it is there 
construed with 1. Ten days. Ten is a round number : 
compare ver. 20 ; Gen. xxiv. 55, xxxi. 7 ; Job xix. 3 ; 
Amos V. 3 ; Haggai ii. 16. See Daniel and his Prophecies, 
p. 160, footnote. 

^^h Xirc<^. The third person plural is here equivalent to 
a passive. This construction is more common in Aramaic, 
though employed also in the later Hebrew, e.g. Neh. ii. 7. 
See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 144 ^; Kautzsch, Bihl. Aram. 
§96 c. 

Dii?'it is a hapax-legomenon derived probably from 
ij'ii, i.q. i>^it, a sowing, and meaning vegetables. The VSS. 
generally take the word to mean pulse of some kind. 
Theodotion's rendering a-wepfiaTa led Havernick to con- 
jecture that he read Dilt, but that is questionable. 
Another form, also a hapax-legomenon, is Di^i^i't, used in 
ver. 1 6, plural of )i>-ii, and with the same meaning. The 
latter, however, is found in Talmudic Hebrew, and a 
closely connected form is frequent in Syrlac. The word 
was probably common in Aramaic even in early times. 
Josephus in his autobiography, chapter iii., notices that 
certain Jewish priests who were prisoners at Rome fed on 
figs and nuts through the same fear of defilement, which 
led Josephus to form a high opinion of their piety. 

13. 13^N"iD-lN-i"'"i. The word iJ-iNno is not plural, for 
riNlo, being an abstract noun, has no plural. See 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 93 ss, and compare ver. 15. "imt'T, 
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The nominatives to the verb are l3-'«ip (sing.) and the 
following HNIQI. 

nN-in (see Ewald, § 224 c) has the Aramaic vocalisation 
in place of the common Hebrew, but this cannot be cited 
as an unquestioned Aramaism, for such forms are found 
in pure Hebrew. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 75 hh. Konig 
regards such forms as more or less certainly optative in 
signification. See Konig, Syntax der hehrHischen Sprache, 
§ 183 b and c. Daniel was probably informed in a 
dream of the result which would follow. 

14. Compare, on xnh. Gen. xix. 21 ; i Sam. xxx. 24. 

15. See note on preceding verse, ^a>n "'Niil is (as 
Havernick observes) a constructio ad sensum. The plural 
refers to the preceding suffix. The phrase occurs in 
Gen. xli. 2, of the fat kine in Pharaoh's dream. 

16. 'in "Till. So the guardian used to take away. The 
use of the participle indicates habitual usage. See Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses^ % 135. 5 ; also Ges.-Kautzsch, § 116 r. 

17. The narrative states that God gave understanding 
and knowledge to the four young men, and blessed them 
in their various studies. In all the literature and all the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, in which they had received 
instruction, they exceeded their fellow-competitors. The 
fact is mentioned, but there is no self-laudation. As 
JMoses in the land of Egypt was trained up in all the 
learning of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 22), without imbibing 
the false religion with which that learning was imbued, so 
it was in the case of Daniel and his companions. 

'm ■iSD"'?^!. "/« all kinds of books [so correctly Bevan] 
and wisdom." Knowledge was bestowed by God upon all 
the four individuals alike, " and Daniel had understanding 
in all kinds of visions and dreams." There is no reference 
to the incidents of the after chapters. Daniel (as may 
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be presumed from the analogy of the history of Joseph) 
exhibited some skill in the interpretation of dreams 
before he explained Nebuchadnezzar's dreams. The 
LXX. add concerning Daniel that he had understanding 
in every word (eu iravTi pvnari) and in all wisdom. Jahn 
doctors the text of the LXX. so as to make it read " in 
every kind of vision." 

18. At the end of three years the young men trained 
for the civil service were examined by the king, Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The examination was probably conducted by 
examiners specially appointed, but a part of it was con- 
ducted by the king, who himself conferred with the young 
men in order to be able to judge of their progress. 
The Hebrew phrase •■\yn'^') is rendered by the LXX. 
ooiulXwev. Theodotion, more literally, eXdXtja-e. nspo'?. 
See note on ver. 5. 

19. '^T) TTD^"""!. So they stood before the king, i.e. entered 
into his personal service. 

20. The plural of t;;, hand., is used in the sense of 
portions.) times. Thus, in Gen. xliii. 34, niT' mon means 
five times or portions more than the rest. So ten parts in 
2 Sam. xix. 34. A similar use is found with D^^ll, 
literally steps., and Dip^Q. h's is used in a comparative 
sense in the phrase 'nn ^3 h's. Compare Ps. Ixxxix. 8 ; 
Koh. i. 16 ; compare, too ch. xi. 6. 

D''St2?Nn 'inn. The two words are in apposition, as in 
ch. V. 15. The LXX. have "the sophists and the philo- 
sophers." The word D^'DJain occurs only in the Pentateuch 
and in Daniel. It may be pure Hebrew, derived from 
B-in, a stylus, with the formative termination om. It is 
employed in the Pentateuch of the Egyptian sacred 
scribes, or lepoypajj.ij.arei';, who were also interpreters 
(LXX. e^»?7'?T<;?, Gen. xli. 8, 24). Harkavy thinks it is 
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connected with the Egyptian cher-tum, " revealer of secrets.'" 
The doubling of the a, found in the plural po^in, is 
not uncommon in Hebrew. Compare D"'^D3i, poT- 

D"'n^M, which occurs in Hebrew only in this text and in 
ch. ii. 2, is a plural word. The Biblical Aramaic equiva- 
lent of the same form occurs in ch. ii. 10, but there is there 
a difference of reading. Ginsburg edits ^imisci, and gives 
as variants ?ib>n% and also v\i^i>C). The plural of the Bibl. 
Aram, word is, without any difference of reading, uni- 
formly pQip« (ch. ii. 27, v. 11), or in the emphatic N'^ntpsi 
(ch. iv. 4, V. 7, 15), which Gesenius (in Thes.) considers 
to come from a lost singular i^tON. The word is gener- 
ally recognised as a Bab.-Assyr. loan-word, Assyr. ashipu, 
eshshipu, necromancer {eshsheputu, a witch). See Friedr. 
Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB. There is a Syriac verb in use, 
evidently a denom., to use incantations. Bevan observes 
that in Daniel the various words used for diviners, 
magicians, etc., are nowhere distinguished from one 
another. He regards Lenormant's attempt to discover 
allusions to the existence oi five different kinds of magic 
as altogether fanciful. The LXX. add at the close : 
" and the king honoured them and made them rulers, 
and declared them wise above all his (wise men) in 
affairs in all his land, and in his kingdom." 

21. The A.V. and the R.V. both render '■'■and Daniel 
continued even unto the first year of king Cyrus." rrrr no 
doubt is used in the signification of to be, to exist. Compare 
eo-jueV, Acts xvii. 28. The verb is employed with special 
modifications in this book, as in ch. ii. i, ^•h^ nn'j'm inatp^, 
and in ch. viii. 27, qidi ••nhny) tt'-'TO S>ni3T ijni. Com- 
pare Koh. i. 9, iii. 14, viii. 7 ; Job iii. 16 ; Isa. xxiii. 13. 
Compare riTT with a note of time added in Koh. ii. 7, 
also notice Koh. iv. 16, vi. 12, and especially iv. 3. 
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The chief disjunctive accent in the verse is placed in 
the Hebrew text on Daniel, lit. " and Daniel mas ; unto 
the first year of Cyrus the king:' The first year of 
Cyrus is, though not in explicit terms, referred to in 
the ninth chapter as the close of the desolations of 
Jerusalem. It is several times alluded to in Isaiah 
(xliv. 28, xlv. i). There is no contradiction between 
this verse and ch. x. i, where Daniel is stated to have 
seen a vision in the third year of Cyrus. The phrase 
might, indeed, indicate that the first year of Cyrus was 
the year of Daniel's death, but it need not be so inter- 
preted. It is unnecessary to read ■'H"'! from 'n-'U, or to 
regard in''1 as equivalent to that verb, and equally 
unnecessary to suppose that the words " in Babylon " 
may have fallen out. la merely indicates that no notice 
is taken of the time beyond the terminus mentioned. 
Compare Gen. xlix. 10; Exod. xv. 16; Ps. ex. i, 
cxii. 8, etc. In Jer. i. 2 fF. mention is made of Jeremiah's 
prophesying from the days of Josiah on to the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah. But it is not implied that Jeremiah 
did not prophesy after that date. On the contrary, his 
book actually contains a number of prophecies of a later 
date. Daniel cannot be regarded as a writer likely to 
fall into the flagrant " contradictions " which some critics 
so freely impute to him. The phrase indicates that 
Daniel continued in repute for wisdom down to the year 
of Deliverance. 

m-i.i3. The word Cyrus has nothing to do with the sun, 
as Greek writers explain it. It seems to be formed on 
the analogy of Hebrew segholate nouns, and is identical 
with the name of the river Kur. So Franz Delitzsch 
on Isaiah xliv. 28. The Babylonian forms of the river 
are Kurdsh, Kurrashu, Kursu ; the Persian is Kuru{sh). 
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See preface to S. Baer's edition of Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, p. x. Cyrus is styled in inscriptions king 
of Anzan (Susiana) and Persia, but when his kingdom 
is mentioned in the books of 2 Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Daniel, Persia alone is specified. 



CHAPTER II 

I. n^ton. Bertholdt regards the copula to be a late 
addition. The LXX., however, express it. On such 
points the ancient VSS. cannot be relied on. 

Bevan, with other critics, regards the verse to con- 
tradict that in ch. i. 5, 18. The difficulty has been 
felt in the earliest times, for Josephus, Antiq. x. 103, 
explains it to mean in " two years after the sack of 
Egypt." Rashi and others think that it was two years 
after the destruction of the Temple. Such expository 
remarks are, however, arbitrary. Driver well observes, 
" There is not, perhaps, necessarily a contradiction here 
with the 'three years' of i. 5, 18. By Hebrew usage, 
fractions of time were reckoned as full units : thus 
Samaria, which was besieged from the fourth to the sixth 
year of Hezekiah, is said to have been taken ' at the end ' 
of three years (2 Kings xvii. 9, 10) ; and in Jer. xxxiv. 
1 4 ' at the end of seven years ' means evidently when the 
seventh year had arrived (see also Mark viii. 31, etc.). 
If, now, the author, following a custom which was 
certainly sometimes adopted by Jewish writers, and which 
was general in Assyria and Babylonia, ' post-dated ' the 
regnal years of a king, i.e. counted as his first year not 
the year of his accession but the first full year afterwards, 
and if, further, Nebuchadnezzar gave orders for the 
education of the Jewish youths in his accession-year, the 
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end of the ' three years ' of i. 5, 1 8 might be reckoned as 
falling within the king's second year." It is arbitrary to 
suppose, with Ewald, Kamphausen, Marti, and others, that 
ten has dropped out of the text, and conjecturally to 
emend the text by reading in the twelfth year. 

rrvchn. Literally, dreams, plural, but used in a general 
sense. Hence the ancient VSS. render it by the singular. 
Compare ch. iv. 3, vii. i. The king (in ver. 3) speaks 
of one dream only. '■'■And his spirit was troubled^' or 
agitated. This phrase, which occurs also in ver. 3, is 
evidently taken from Gen. xlii. 8. Driver also compares 
Ps. Ixxvii. 5. 

vSv nrrrr:. The passive of nTr, indicating was tome 
to pass, was over and done. Upon the use of ^i>, Driver 
observes that it is used idiomatically " to emphasise 
the person who is the subject of an experience or of an 
emotion which he is sensible of as acting upon himself.' 
He compares Ps. xlii. 4, 6, cxlii. 3, cxliii. 4 ; Jer. viii. 
18 ; Lam. iii. 20, etc. See also his Parallel Psalter, 
Glossary!., under the word upon. See note on ch. vi. 19. 

2. i:!"! 'conn. See note on ch. i. 20. There is an 
evident reference to Gen. xli. 8. Q-'DtOSn. The Israel- 
ites were forbidden to be such (Deut. xviii. 10). The 
feminine is used of a witch in Exod. xxii. 17 (E.V. 18). 
Bevan quotes Robertson Smith's contention, in the 
Cambridge Journal of Philology, that this word does not 
mean a reciter of charms or incantations, but that the root 
f)mD (used in the sense of " used witchcrafts," 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 6) properly means to cut, and that the noun 
originally signified a cutter-up of herbs for a magical brew. 
There is, however, no proof that the meaning assigned by 
Robertson Smith to the root is the true one. Fleischer, 
in his Nachtrdge to Levy's Neuheb. und Chald. WB. 
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p. 459, regards its meaning as to be dark. The root is 
represented in Assyrian not only by the verb but by the 
nouns kishpu, witchcraft, kamshapu, magician, with its 
feminine, a witch. See Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyr. JVB. 
On other names given to the wise men, see ch. i. 20 and 
Supplementary Note at end of ch. ii. ; and on the Kasdim, 
see note on ch. i. 4. 

4. After the opening words of the verse the language 
is Aramaic, which continues to be the language of the 
book to the close of ch. vi. The Authorised English 
version supposes that the Chaldeans addressed the king 
in Aramaic. That opinion was expressed by Jerome in 
his Commentary. He popularised the error, which is 
also found in the translations of the LXX. and Theo- 
dotion (the translations of Symmachus and Aquila are not 
extant). For the LXX. and Theodotion render rr'DiN 
here by ^vpia-rl, " in Syriac," which gives an incorrect 
idea, and led, too, to the erroneous conclusion that the 
Chaldean wise men addressed Nebuchadnezzar in that 
language. Hence Biblical Aramaic has obtained the 
name of Chaldee, which nomenclature has never been 
completely got rid of. If the text had meant to affirm 
that the Aramaic was used on this occasion, the narrative 
afterwards would naturally have been continued in 
Hebrew, in which the writer had begun. Lenormant 
long ago called attention to the fact that " in Aramaic " 
was a gloss which intimated to the reader that what 
follows was in that language. It is, however, more than 
a gloss. It is best explained as a note intimating that the 
editor or copyist began here to copy directly from an 
Aramaic original which lay before him. 

An exact parallel occurs in Ezra iv. 7, to which 
Lenormant and other critics have fairly appealed. 
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although all have not deduced from it the same con- 
clusions. That text states, with respect to the adversaries 
of the Jews mentioned in that book, that " the writing of 
the letter was written in the Aramaic character^ and set 
forth in the Aramaic tongue." The translation there of 
the R.V. — " Syrian" in place of " Syriac " — is . an im- 
provement on that of the A.V., but the marginal rendering 
" in Aramaic " should have been put in the text. The 
Aramaic characters were at that time diiFerent from the 
Hebrew ; and the Aramaic language itself, although used 
in official documents, differed considerably from Hebrew. 
The Chaldeans or wise men of Babylon would naturally 
have addressed Nebuchadnezzar either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian. 

The passage in Ezra is also an instance of a similar 
quotation of an Aramaic original by the writer of that 
book. For, as in Daniel when Aramaic was once intro- 
duced the narrative is continued in Aramaic, so in the 
Book of Ezra the Aramaic is continued from an Aramaic 
document from Ezra iv. 8 to Ezra vi. 18. 

It may be interesting to observe that the Graecus 
Venetus represents the difference in the languages in 
Daniel by using Doric Greek in the Aramaic portion. 
The MS. of this version which is at St Mark's, Venice, 
is of the fourteenth century. Konig, however, in his 
Einleitung observes that Rabbi D. Kimchi, about 1230, 
in his Book of Roots, mentions the version. 

ND^D, emphatic form of tj^q, employed for a vocative. 
In Hebrew, vocatives have the article. See Kautzsch, 
Bibl. Aram. § 82 ^. The absolute, which is identical with 
the Hebrew form, occurs in Biblical Aramaic in ch. ii. 10. 

Jip^j, plural of D^5, i.q. Hebrew xh^s. The root 
occurs in all the Semitic languages. The corresponding 
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word in Arabic is used in the sense of the universe, all 
created beings, which signification is common in Rabbinical 
Hebrew ; and there are scholars who assign that sense to the 
Hebrew word in Koh. iii. 11, although that is doubtful. 

iin, Live for ever ! or, To eternity mayest thou live I was 
the usual form of saluting Oriental kings. Compare 
I Kings i. 31 ; Neh. ii. 3 ; and Daniel iii. 9, v. 10, vi. 7, 
22. "In much later times the Sasanian kings were 
addressed with the formula andshak buwedh, ' be im- 
mortal ! ' Noldeke, Tabari, p. 366, note" (JBevan). 

Nobn, emphatic, thri occurs in the absolute state in 
ch. iv. 2. Kautzsch regards the latter as a Hebraism, 
and considers the form here as absolute. See Kautzsch, 
Bibl. Aram. p. 95. The word is found in all the Semitic 
languages. 

ijnii^'?. The K'thibh or written text in all these forms 
retains the yod, probably going back to an older diph- 
thongal pronoun aikh, while the Massoretes in the Q're 
form 'T|-Ti;y regard the yod as redundant. See Kautzsch, 
Bibl. Aram. % 53. 2, rem. b. 

NntBD'i, emphatic of nms. A noun nms occurs once in 
Hebrew in Koh. viii. i. The Hebrew cognates are the 
verb inB, to interpret (of dreams), and the noun pins. 
In Arabic the noun does not occur, but the verb does. 

N'lDD. In the Massoretic text both pael and aphel 
occur, both forms in the sense of declare, explain. The 
pael occurs here, and in ver. 1 1 with the suffix n3— , also 
in ver. 24, and in ch. v. 7, ^33^n\ The aphel or hiphil 
occurs in ver. 6, and with the suffix of the first person 
singular in ver. 9. The infinitive is found in verses 16 
and 27. The meaning is the same. Marti {Gramm. Bibl. 
Aram. § 65 c) corrects the qattil (pa"il) forms into 
haqtel (aphel), and maintains the Massoretes edited pa"il 
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forms when possible, because In the later language that 
was the only form used in that sense. Such corrections 
are, however, dubious. The verb is found in the Syriac, 
but in no other Semitic language. 

5. TOi? is the participial form, which is often used to 
express historic time, which is common after a perfect 
and \ and in other cases. See Strack, Gramm. 13 «. 
As it is, however, strange in the commencement of a 
sentence, Noldeke would in all such cases read rrjii. See, 
however, Kautzsch, § 76. 2. 

iiiViva'h. The K'thibh or written text has the form 
retaining the yod of the singular. The Q're has the 
more regular form ■'N'jms, from the plural ]"'N"Ttp?. A 
similar correction is made by the Q're in the emphatic 
singular. Consequently the K'thibh should be read N^a>|, 
and the Q're nN'7^5. 

N'ltN. The word only occurs here and in ver. 8, in 
both cases in the same phrase, n^im i3p NnVp. It has 
been explained in different ways : (i) regarding niN as i.q. 
h^vt, the matter has gone from me^ i.e. I have no recollection 
of what I dreamed. So the LXX. and Theodotion, 
o Xo'yo? air efxov airecTTij, and the Vulgate recessit a me. 
But in ver. 8 the LXX. has a-Trea-Trj air' e/j.ov to -rrftayfia. 
The words that follow in that verse — KaOairep ovv irpoa-- 
rera^^a, ovtoo's earai — are to be regarded as a duplicate 
rendering, and are marked in the Chisian text with an 
obelus. Theodotion, also, in ver. 8 adheres to the first 
rendering : cnrea-Tt] air' ijULov to pijfia. If these versions 
give the correct rendering, m"T[1« cannot be explained as 
a perfect, which would be nn|N, but is a participle for 
N7TN, which Baer reads (Ginsburg in both places adopts 
the common pointing), like prieJn for pnajrt in Dan. iii. 
1 6. The latter reading occurs in Ginsburg's variants ; 
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Kautzsch considers it incorrect. The verb nit? has un- 
questionably that meaning in Aramaic, as the passages 
cited in Levy's Neuheb. und Chald. WB. sufficiently 
prove. The interchange of the radicals T and ^, though 
considered impossible by Gesenius, has, as Kautzsch 
{Gram. Bihl. Aram. p. 63) observes, been assumed as 
a possibility in Gen. xxx. 20, where ^n'I and SlT are 
viewed as connected. The regular past participle form 
would, however, be ^■'t^? or ii^Ji, and the feminine wn^t? 
or N-jiN : compare ch. vi. 13, wn^p n^"'?^ 

The Syriac translates ^'^ firm is the word which I have 
spoken^' probably, like Ibn Ezra, connecting the word 
with the Arabic 0^\ > ^^ '^^°^^-> to be firm. So Saadiah 
(see Gesenius, Thes.). Hitzig, and after him Friedr. 
Delitzsch (pref. to Baer's Text of Dan. p. vi.) have 
connected the form with the adverb N'jn^N, rightly, exactly, 
Ezra vii. 23. 

Noldeke, with Schrader and others, regards the word 
as a Persian loan-word, azda, i.q. Sanskrit addhd, certain, 
sure — " certain is the word from me." Marti, after 
Andreas (quoted in Marti's Grammar, p. 51), considers 
it as the Middle Persian azd, meaning news, intelligence — 
" the word from me is news," i.e. in this matter the word 
on my side is now proclaimed and clearly set forth. 
It cannot, however, be affirmed with certainty that the 
moderns have definitely established the foreign origin of 
the word, for their theory is wholly based upon the 
details of the Massoretic punctuation. 

Behrmann cites a remarkable parallel to the story of 
Daniel from Ibn Hisham's Life of Mohammed, edited by 
Wtlstenfeld. It runs as follows : Rabia ibn Nasr, king 
of Yemen . . . saw a dream that terrified him. Where- 
upon he assembled the magicians, etc., who were his 
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subjects, and said to them : " I have had a dream which 
has terrified me ; tell me it and its interpretation." They 
said : " Tell it to us, we will show you its interpretation." 
Then said he : " If I were to tell you it I could not depend 
upon your sayings as to its interpretation." Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems to have acted with similar wisdom. If the 
writer had meant to convey the idea that Nebuchadnezzar 
had forgotten the dream, he would scarcely have used the 
expression nrhp, word, in place of dream. The form 
of 'n is a Hebraising of the ordinary emphatic nd^d. 
The king did not actually affirm that he had forgotten 
the details of his dream (which may or may not have been 
the fact), but he was evidently determined to test the 
correctness of the interpretation by the ability on the part 
of the wise men to reveal the dream itself. 

ih ]rr, if not ; the negative is sometimes separated by 
intervening words, as in ver. 9, i.q. Hebrew ]n without 

N^ in ver. 6. Syriac .1, Arabic (^| . Another Aramaic 

form is ]n, ]^n. Outside the Bibl. Aram., ps and in are 
more commonly used ; and even on, as in Hebrew. See 
G. Dalman, Gramm. des jUd.-pal. AramUisch, § 52. 

■'23i:?l'inn, aphel of sT, with suffix and the epenthetic 
nun. The form is defectively written in ver. 9. 

pp'jn from D"Tn. Possibly from the Persian andam, 
handam (also found in Zend), meaning a limb. But the 

Arabic ^lX». means to cut, and so the word may well be 

Semitic. n"jn, a segment, a limb. Comp. Greek fxeXr] 
-TToieiv, 1 Mace. i. 16. Both the noun and verb are found 
in Targum Aramaic and in Rabbinical Hebrew. 

pnBi^nn. So Michaelis, Theile, etc., but Ginsburg, Baer, 
Strack, etc., more correctly j'l'^^i^rin, "jyo« shall be made 
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pieces^ Tys. corresponds to the Hebrew nmi>. The 
rendering of the LXX. is only paraphrastic, -TrapaSeiynaTicr- 
Oija-ea-de; and similarly that of Theodotion, ek airaiXeiav 
ea-eaOe. The punishment of being cut in pieces is men- 
tioned in I Sam. xv. 33, 2 Sam. xiii. 31, although in 
different phraseology ; compare Luke xi. 46, Heb. xi. 27. 

n^l. See ch. iv. i . The plural jiD'^m is to be pronounced 
baakhdn, for the Syriac plural is hat'in. The retention of 
the daghesh forte in n, together with the metheg which 
precedes it, are, however, Hebraisms. See Kautzsch, 
Bihl. Aram. % 63 ; also % \i. 1 e. 

'hy^t dunghill^ occurs only in three places, namely, here, 
in ch. iii. 29, with 1^15 in Ezra vi. 11. The root hyi is 
akin to 'jii, Sna ; see Levy, WB. 

I'lomn;' (compare Dton;", Ezra iv. 21 ; Dtorip, Ezra v. 8) 
is hithpeal. See Prof. W. Wright's Comparative Grammar^ 
p. 254. On the doubling of the n in the hithpeal form, 
see Kautzsch, § 45. i d\ Marti, Gramm. § 63, i. 

6. pnnn, haphel, but equivalent in meaning to pael. 
x^xy^. This word is probably a foreign loan-word. The 
first part of it, n? or 153, according to Marti {Gramm.., 
Glossary at end) has been explained as Middle Iranian 
nibhez, nibhaz (comp. Old Persian bclzi, written bagi), 
tribute ; New Persian nava (from an older nivaz), a gift 
for the king., and nUvaxtH^ gracious gift. Hence the 
vocalisations (with i and a) are both possible. The 
meaning of the final 1 or -"i has not yet been explained. 
Theodotion (Dan. v. 17) translates rhv Swpeav (the plural 
Swpeai is also found in some MSS., see Swete) t^? oiV/ay 
aov. Theodotion seems to have recognised the form na, 
and to have explained the second part of the word as '^ri")3. 
Marti thinks the text is probably corrupt, and that the 
plural )n3 or pn: should be read. 
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■'07(5-]p. This is one of the few instances in the book 
of a pausal qametz with athnach. See Kautzsch, § 17. 2, 
rem. i. 

in^j therefore ; compare ver. 9 and ch. iv. 24. A 
strengthening of the ]n, which Marti supposes to be used 
in its original signification of '■'■see" {Gramm. § 96 d). 
Kautzsch rejects that meaning, § 69. 7. \rh is, however, 
used in the Bibl. Aram, elsewhere in the sense of only, 
and Ewald, to whom Bevan inclines, considers that that 
is the true meaning. 

7. ror^n. See Kautzsch, § (i(>. 2. The termination 
n^ corresponds with the Hebrew rr"— , as rcatp, Marti, 
Gramm. § 91 c. It is apparently, not really, in the form 
of a construct. See Noldeke, Mand. Gram. p. 211. 

mffiSV The Massoretes point here rr'itpQ'i, but the 
suffix is evidently required, and the word should be read 
nnOJD'i, as in the preceding verse. It is so pointed in 
Marti's text, and also in Strack's text on the authority of 
MSS. and the Peshitto version. 

8. l^sriPj fnost certainly. On the formation of the 
adjective tk";, see Kautzsch, % S9 S '■> Marti, § 82, rem. 2. 
Compare £2mp-;Q in ver. 47. 

P3,i, participle, ^^ you are buying time,'' asking for time, 
as the Syr. Peshitto renders it, i.e. seeking to gain delay, 
while I am in thorough earnest. The phrase does not 
occur elsewhere. The LXX. and Theodotion have on 
Kaipov i^ayopaCeTe, and the same phrase is used by St Paul 
in Eph. V. 16, Col. iv. 5, which possibly came from 
this passage. T ^:ip"^3> because, used with a stronger 
heaping up of particles in ch. iii. 22. The form of 'p in 
the MSS. is hyp and h-ip,. 

NTiw. See before on ver. 5. 

9. jn ■'•7, "for if," i.q. but if. Hebrew, nw i?. 
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There is one law for you. The suffix in pDm is objective. 
So correctly LXX. and Vulgate. Tou can expect only one 
result, i.e. death. The phrase can scarcely be rendered, 
with von Lengerke and Hitzig, " Tour purpose (intention) 
is one and the same.''' m occurs in the later Hebrew and 
in Aramaic, and signifies law, order, decree. The word is 
probably of Persian origin. It has also been derived from 
rxji. In that case m would come from rTT\ nms, 
lying, from mi, i.q. Hebrew nT3. pniDin from jot. 
The Q're (to which the vowel-points belong) is generally 
regarded as the ithpaal. ]^n3Ei"7'jn. " Tou have agreed 
with one another to say,'' etc. The Q're has distinctly the 
additional letter ~\. The K'thibh might, however, be read 
]in3D?ri, which would make the text and Q're identical. 
The assimilation in the T would then be compensation for 
the change of the n into T. Muhlau and Volck consider 
the word ought to be read as an aphel pniDtn, which 
occurs also in the Targums and Samaritan. Other 
readings are given by Ginsburg. The ithpaal is found 
elsewhere in Aramaic. See Dalman's Gramm. Aram. 
p. 205, and note there. 

NJntO"' '» n ni>, until the time he changed, i.e. until circum- 
stances alter, and I become less concerned about the 
matter. Theodotion, " until the time may pass by." 
LXX., " as ye have seen that the matter has gone away 
from me." See on verse 5. 

i^'jTaNT. In the verb st", in place of the daghesh in the 
imperfect of the peal, an epenthetic nun is inserted. See 
Kautzsch, § 1 1. 2, § 43. I b ; Marti, § 59 c. This com- 
pensation is made both in Bibl. Aram, and in the Targums, 
and specially characterises the Mandaitic dialect. See 
Noldeke, Mand. Gram. § 68, p. 75. Nebuchadnezzar 
plainly expresses his conviction that the only proof he 
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could have of the correctness of their interpretation 
would be their first telling him the dream. 

10. irTiN-NS, there is not. ■'niN, there is, is equivalent 
to the Hebrew xb-^, or mw ; the latter form is comparatively 

rare. Arabic, ijMi^- The original form may have been 

jSthai. See Noldeke, Mand. Gram. % 213, p. 293. The 
initial yod has in ■tt'M lost its consonantal sound. Pro- 
nominal suffixes are combined with it to express the various 
persons of the verb substantive. So in ver. 11, "whose 
dwelling is not" ; wrriN ih, we are not, ch. iii. 18. With 
n interrogative 'n'^niNrT, art thou ? In ch. iii. 14 ]l3in^N vh, 
do you not ? See Kautzsch, § 67. 8, § 95. 3 ; Marti, 
§ 97. Baer-Del. text has everywhere the script, defect. 
Ginsburg's text gives the script, plena. 

Nnt&l"', emphatic of nma^, dry land, earth. The Heb. 
is the same. The root is common to all the Semitic 
languages. 

hr!^ is Hebrew imperfect hophal of h'r, to he able. 
See Kautzsch, § 43. i c. The Aram, is hr. or S?"), whose 
impf. peal, h'T,, occurs in Dan. iii. 29. Marti and others 
would substitute that word here. But the Massoretic 
text is supported by the fact that the Hebrew Sb;; occurs 
elsewhere in Jewish Aramaic. See Dalman, Gram. Aram. 
p. 255. 

Tpynxh. See on ver. 4. ^3 connected with the negative 
\h expresses absolute negation. The words n and h'hxu 
occur in the signification both of nouns and adjectives. 
Hence it is possible to translate there is no lord or ruler, or, 
there is no king, however great and powerful. The LXX. 
and Symmachus prefer the former ; Theodotion (Tray 
/3a<7i\evf (Ueyas) the latter. The kings of Assyria were 
termed great king (2 Kings xviii. 28), and so were those of 
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Persia ; but neither in 2 Kings, Dan. ii. 37, nor Ezra vii. 
1 2 does the exact phraseology here found occur. It is a 
matter of doubt whether the forms i\hp, ]1m (ver. 34), oSs 
(ch. iii. 5), D^n (ch. iv. 2), ]n)7 (ch. vii. 8) ought to be 
regarded as Hebraisms or not. See Kautzsch, Gram. 
§ 54. I, p. 92. 

TOnD n'^o, " a matter like this." nn'z, like Hebrew nN«. 
On oain and fitON, see note on ch. i. 20. On na)3, see 
ch. i. 4. 

1 1 . HT'p-'. This root is found in all the Semitic 
languages. 

prrN, fern. ^irtM, common in Targ. See Kautzsch, § 61. 
3 a and 5. The Sam. shortens it into iTin, and has also 
i-ilN. Bevan compares the form jnrTiN, which occurs in 
the Targums, which also have priN with an in the last 
syllable. See Merx, Chrest. Targ. pp. i and 25 ; also 
Merx's remarks on pp. 167-8. On the form see Marti, 
Gram. % i'] c, d. Other forms occur in Jud. Pal. Aram., 
which has pmx and pniN, with the curtailed forms \vn 
and pTn. See Dalman, Gram. § 20. 5. 

i~r^nN N^. See note on ver. 10. 

rT3in\ Marti would read the aphel. See note on 
ver. 4. 

\Th. See Kautzsch, § 69. 5 ; Marti, § 96 <i. Com- 
pare, on the thought expressed in the verse, 4 Ezra v. 38, 
" Dominator Domine, quis enim est qui potest hoc scire., nisi 
qui cum hominibus habitationem non habet ? " The LXX. 
paraphrase here incorrectly el fxri tj? ajyeXoi oS om ea-n 
KaTOtKrjT'^piov ixera Traar)^ crapKO^. 

1 2. D33, was angry. This verb, common in the Targums, 
is found only in Jewish Aramaic. It is equivalent to the 
Hebrew fisp, which is here combined with it. Theodotion 
regards D3:n as two words, rendering ev dv/mui, followed by 
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several Jewish commentators. fpD^. The h is the mark 
of accus. See Kautzsch, § 84. 

13. Haver nick, Driver, and others observe that Theo- 
dotion's rendering to Soyju-a e^rjXOe is almost identical with 
St Luke's phraseology in Luke ii. i. On the vocalisa- 
tion npg5 in place of npg;, see Kautzsch, § 25 ^. It is 
scarcely possible to suppose that this decree was even parti- 
ally carried into effect, as Havernick, Keil, Kamphausen, 
following Theodotion and the Vulgate, have supposed, 
appealing to ver. 18. Other commentators (as Harenburg, 
Kranichfeld, Ewald, etc.) maintain the opposite view, and 
appeal to verses 24, 48. The narrative is not explicit 
on such points of detail. The passive participles p^jjprip 
(part, hithpaal) are not infrequently used, as in Hebrew 
(Ges.-Kautzsch, Hei. Gram. § 116. 2 ^), In a sense similar 
to the Latin gerunds. See Kautzsch, Bibl. Aram. % 76. 3. 
The correct Massoretic text, edited by Ginsburg, reads 
the passive p^l^iprin, although Marti (not without MS. 
authority, see Strack's text) reads the active participle or 
hithpael ji^ipprin, without the daghesh in the middle radical. 

n'?£3pnn^-'li>ll. The third person plural active may here 
be used impersonally for the passive. Literally, they 
•wished to kill., i.e. were going to kill. Similarly in 
modern Greek QeKw is used to form a future. According 
to Kautzsch, Bihl. Aram. §75. 2, the infinitive with h can 
be used to express the purpose in cases when its subject 
is distinct from that of the governing verb, in which case 
the king's agents would be regarded as the implied subject 
of •xsi%. 

14. jnNl. The adverb pnw is closely connected with 
the Hebrew tw, the ending ayin being a corruption of the 
affirmative an ; see Kautzsch, § 67. 3, iTirj, haphel of 
3in ; see Kautzsch, § 44. 3, 4 12 ; Marti, § d'}^ g. 
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asiS) Mi3i). Literally, counsel and taste, i.e. with good 
counsel, judiciously and tastefully. Compare Prov. xxvi. 
16. The nouns express the manner of the action con- 
veyed in the connected verb, mds is derived from £3i»'', 
like the Hebrew r\^ from }>i>\ Compare Non, heat., anger., 
from on-', and vm, slumber, from \w. These words occur 
in the Aramaic of Daniel, but the dropping of the first 
radical is rare in ordinary Aramaic. Possibly the form 
NI25 for N£32; is a Hebraism. 

iriN. This name occurs in Gen. xiv. i, and also in 
Judith i. 6, where, however, there are found the variants 
'Apiw-)(_ and 'Eipiw-)(^. The name is explained by Schrader 
and Fried. Delitzsch as identical with Iri-Aku, " servant of 
the moon-god." 

rtia, executioner, connected with the Hebrew nil, to 
sacrifice. In Aramaic the word is used in the sense of 
slaughtering ; in Arabic the word has the signification 
of cooking. The LXX. and Theodotion strangely give 
that sense here, rendering ayy^i/ndyeipo^. The relative 
pronoun is used to indicate that the executioners to 
whom the order was given belonged to the royal guard, 
who went forth to slay, etc. 

hys. ■'Q-'an'?. The pointing and accentuation are peculiar. 
For although 'n is in the constr. connected with the 
word Babylon, it is separated from it by the disjunctive 
tippecha, and hence the u has daghesh lene. The reverse 
punctuation occurs in ver. 18. See Kautzsch, Bibl. Aram. 
§ 9, rem. 3. 

15. nD!?rino, feminine haphel part., the n being re- 
tained contrary to general usage. The contracted form 
na^no occurs in ch. iii. 22. For similar forms see 
Kautzsch, § 33. 2 e. The verb occurs both in Syriac 
and Arabic. In Syriac it means to be rude, while in 
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Arabic it is applied to animals who have the scab. Theo- 
dotion renders the sentence ^ yvw^ri ri avaiStjs ; LXX. vepi 
Tivoi SoyfiaTi^erm TriKpwi. The sentence may therefore be 
rendered, fVky is the decree so harsh ? The word is used 
also in the other sense of hasty, urgent, as in ch. iii. 22, 
and in the Targum on Koheleth x. 5. The latter 
rendering is that of the A.V. and R.V. 

16. ha, perfect piel of hh^, used specially of seeking 
audience of a king. On the verb, see Kautzsch, § 46. 3, 
and Marti, % 66 c,d,e. n. Used here as a conjunction, 
that, as is often the Hebrew niCM. 

)D|. Several editions and MSS. read jot, which is less 
correct. Emphatic wpi, time, plural pel. The word 
seems to be connected with the Old Persian zarvan, 
Hebrew \iy\, found in Neh. ii. 6. The word is also found 
in Arabic and Syriac. The Syriac form zSbhan, as Bevan 
observes, occurs also in Palmyrene, and is nearer to the 
Old Persian form. jri?'^. On the form, which is found 

also in Ezra vii. 20, see Kautzsch, § 42, and Marti, § 58 c. 
" This verb, like the corresponding Syriac form nettel, 
appears only in the imperfect and in the infinitive ]n3a (Syr. 
mettaT) ; in the Targums the n is assimilated, jrT: ]np " 
{Bevan). The phrase rr'inrrf? NnmsT is, as Bevan notes, 
elliptical — " and {this was) in order that he might tell" etc. 
Compare also ver. 18 and ch. i. 5. rr^nnS. So the 
Massoretic text reads. See note on ver. 4. On the use 
of the infinitive with h, see Kautzsch, § 75. Daniel 
desired time from the king that he might show the king 
the interpretation. See ver. 18. 

17. On the proper names, see notes on ch. i. 6, 7. 

18. pomi. The Hebrew equivalent is similarly 
employed. Abstract nouns are frequently found only in 
the plural, e.g. Qi^ipi. ^'s'ych can be combined either 
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with ^?h? or i>7ln in the preceding verse. The former is 
perhaps preferable. Daniel went to his house in order to 
inform his companions of the matter, and to pray for 
mercies from the God of heaven. The phrase God of 
heaven occurs in Gen. xxiv. 7. The phrase, however, 
became more frequent after the Exile. 

N3T Nil ^i>, " concerning this secret^ The word n is 
Persian, and has been used even down to modern times. 
Andreas (in Marti, G/ow.) says it is the Pehlvi r^z. New 

Pers. ra%. The Syr. form is ))j| = Nn(N), Sanskr. rahas. 

The word n is in use in Targg. and in Talm. It is 
employed, as Bevan observes, in ecclesiastical Syriac in the 
sense of a mystery^ which rendering is that of the LXX. 
and Theodotion in this verse. j^mri"' wb, that they 
should not destroy^ indeterminate third person. 

19. NitnS, emphatic of 'itirr ; Syriac, )o)l1«- 'h%- The 
form has been generally regarded as the passive participle 
of pial, i.e. of the form pitl. See Kautzsch, § 47 g. 
W. Wright, however {Comparative Grammar., p. 224), 
maintains that the verbal flexion of the form is opposed 
to the idea of its being a participle. W. Wright, there- 
fore, agrees with Ndldeke in considering it a trace of an 
Aramaic passive, the original form of which was qutil. 
Owing to the accent on the final syllable, the final vowel 
was lengthened, the vowel in the first syllable being 
gradually weakened to simple sheva. Bevan takes the 
same view. Stave calls attention to the fact that Sachau, 
in Z.D.M.G. vol. xxxvii. (1883), p. ^6^, has similarly 
explained the Palmyr. ■'ii. 

20. Nin^. On this form, see Marti, § 65 a. Kautzsch 
discusses the form in Bibl. Aram. § 47 g., b. Attempts 
have been made to make out that this peculiar form had 
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an optative or a j ussive force, but this cannot be proved. 
See not only Kautzsch, but also Driver, Hebrew Tenses, 
2nd edition, p. 302, 3rd edition, p. 277. The form is 
by no means confined to the verb Nirr. It is common 
in the Talmud Babli and in Mandaitic, and is found side 
by side with forms with «. See W. Wright, Comp. Gram. 
p. 183. Bevan's conjecture (pp. 35, 36) that the Aramaic 
portions of the Old Testament were revised in later times 
in order to avoid all similarity to the Divine name rtSW 
has little to recommend it. A short but excellent synopsis 
of former explanations of the form will be found in 
Kranichfeld, Das Buck Daniel. 'in i>irhvt n nom. A 
Syriac construction, " Blessed be the name which is God's.'^ 
The name of God is the manifestation of His glory. 
Compare Cant. iii. 7. The n in the following clause 
before NOin is a conjunction to be rendered "/or." 
N'lri rh n, " is that which belongs to him." 

21. NJtorrD, full form of haphel part. God is described 
in Gen. i. 14 as having arranged seasons, days, and 
years. Here He is acknowledged as the God who can 
change all these. The New Testament expression yijiovoi 
Km Kaipol, Acts i. 7, i Thess. v. I, seems to have been 
derived from this passage. nTi>rrD, part, haphel from 
ms. NJ;l20l. n'lja is identical with the Hebrew i^^o 
from i)'7\ On the insertion of the 3, see Kautzsch, § 43 c, 
note ; Marti, § 59, rem. i ; Dalman, Gramm. jud.-pal. 
Aram. % 69. 2. 

22. MTri3. The Q're corrects this form, which occurs 
in the written text (the K'thibh), and properly indicates 
the light of the day, into Nlinj. The latter is commonly 
used in Jewish Palestinian (see Dalman, Gram. Aram. 
pp. 125-6). But NT'TO is found in Syriac, and ITm, 
wisdom, the abstract form, occurs in ch. v. 11, 14. 
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Nne?, « dwelling. A participle, passive in form but not 
in signification. "This use of the passive participle is 
frequent in Syriac, e.g. qSne, ^having obtained^' ^possessed 
of,' as contrasted with qms, '■obtaining.'' Similar is the 
Hebrew ci)')^'?, having put on, clothed with, and tlHN, having 
grasped, holding. Cant. iii. 8." — Bevan. Comp. Noldeke, 
Mand. Gram. § 262. The word is not a perfect. Some 
critics would point n^^, others prefer n"i^. There is no 
difference of meaning. The literal force of the word is 
to unloose, to untie, used of the burden laid on beasts. 
Hence to dwell. Compare Greek KaTaXvw and KaraXufxa. 

23. ijS is the accusative, which in Aramaic has often h 
prefixed. TiniN. Baer reads "^miN, with the Hebrew 
ending ; but Ginsburg and Strack, following a larger 
number of MSS., read ^nniN, which Bevan prefers. 

NTino is the haphel part, of N7:', " / thank thee." The 
contracted form nUd occurs in ch. vi. 11. n3^o'), and 
praise. The word has originally the meaning of soothing ; 
compare the Hebrew equivalent. 

niri";, thou hast given, is the form preferred here by 
Marti. Ginsburg edits nin^ and so does Strack. Both 
forms are in use. nn'^ is generally used in Syriac in the 
participial forms. The perfect and imperfect, infinitive 
and imperative of the verb are supplied from ]n3. 

•^Iip Na'ii?! '"■7, which we desired from thee ; '1 from Ni?3. 

N3ni>~nr7, thou hast let us know. The Massoretic text 
has the form N33ji4J7in, which is not to be regarded as a 
Hebraism (Marti, § 50 b, rem. i), but rather as a pausal 
form. The correct Aramaic form of the first person 
suffix would be NDn^^nin with pathach. See Kautzsch, 
Gram. % 37. 2. 

24. h'iv^. Marti erases the verb as superfluous, appeal- 
ing to the LXX. and Theodotion, who omit it. 
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■'j'psn, imp. haphel of hbs. The suffix is united 
directly to the verb, the pathach which generally precedes 
being dropped. This takes place in the imp. haphel of 
this verb with 15—, and in the energetic imperfect form 
with ji3— . See Marti, § 50 h, rem. 2 ; Kautzsch, § 37. 
3 a. This punctuation is that of Ginsburg, Baer, and 
Strack, but some editions have ''^hsri. N^riN. Marti 
prefers the form N^rtM ; see ver. 4. 

25. n^mrin^, in haste, quickly. 'n is the infinitive 
hithpeal of hr\%. The Hebrew equivalent is generally 
used in the niphal. 'pMrr from hhs. See note on ver. 9. 
nnptpn, first singular perfect haphel, / have found. The 
form arises from the throwing back of the tone, along 
with the influence of the guttural rr. Compare nntann in 
ver. 34 for rritjnn. T\TV, for rrn'in"' is probably, as Hitzig 
thinks, a secondary formation from ■'7'in:'. • Bevan calls 
attention to the fact that in Arabic yahud is the collective of 
yahudt, a Jew. i>lini, haph. imperf., Kautzsch, § 40. 4. 

26. On the proper name Belteshazzar, see note on ch. 
i. 7. f?rr3, iEth. Kehla ; Heb. '?D\ Bevan considers both 
fjTO and hy variations of ^13 ; " the formation of bird would 
then be according to the analogy of the Aramaic tam, 
Hebrew pi, Aramaic nnn, Hebrew tein." 

27. p-ita, astrologers. The plural emphatic occurs in 
ch. iv. 7. Hebrew nn, to cut. Words which signify 
cutting are often used in the sense of determining. Hence 
niu, a decree, ch. iv. 14, and in later Heb. in sense of 
fate {Buxtorf). The hithpeal is employed in ver. 34 of the 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands, and ni^jriM 
is used in the explanation given in ver. 45. The LXX. 
and Theodotion take 'y as a proper name TaXaprtvol, 
employed like nntps to indicate inhabitants of a country 
whose people were regarded as experts in divination. 
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28. a-13, but. Many critics regarded this particle as 
the Sanskrit param, ''but." That derivation has, how- 
ever, been abandoned. The adverb is common in Syriac 
and the Talmuds. The Targums use the adverb as an 
affirmative. On the verse, compare Gen. xli. 25, after 
which the passage appears partly to have been modelled. 

29. The K'thibh has nn^M, the Q're riJN ; see W. 
Wright, Comp. Gram. p. 103; Kautzsch, § 18, rem.; 
Marti, § 24 a, rem. 2. T^Vi^l- The Q're regards the 
1 in the last syllable as redundant. But probably the yod 
points to a pronunciation aikh ; see Kautzsch, § 53. 2, 
rem. b. p^o, imperfect pi?;' assimilated from phc^. No 
verb pD3 exists in the Semitic languages. Compare Ps. 
cxxxix. 8. pDM, Heb. for p'ppN. See Dalman, Gram. 
Aram. p. 237 ; Kautzsch, § 44 ; Marti, § 62 b. vf\rh. 
See note on ver. 20. 

30. On the form iSk, see Kautzsch, §151^. "'T mm f?i>. 
Compare Eccl. iii. 1 8, and see my Glossary there. pi^Tirf. 
The third person plural active is often employed where in 
English a plural passive would be used. Compare ch. 
iv. 13, Nt&3N JD nilS p'2m;', let his heart be changed from 
man's ; ch. iv. 28, "[S plOM, to thee it is spoken, Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Hence the marginal rendering of the A.V. 
adopted by the R.V. is better, " to the intent that the inter- 
pretation may be made known to the king,^' than that of the 
A.V. " but for their sakes that shall make known the interpreta- 
tion to the king" The LXX. rightly eVeKev tov SijXwO^vai tm 
^aaiXei. Similarly Theodotion. 

31. i^NV Probably a softened form of 'iin, see, lo. 
Both are found only in Daniel. The interchange of the 
letters h and n is very frequent in the Semitic languages. 
See W. Wright's Comp. Gram. p. 67. Not improbably 
connected with riNn, although that verb is not found in 
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Aramaic. See Kautzsch, § 67. 6, and note below on 
iTi."!. In an Aramaic fragment brought from Egypt 
{Corp. Insc. Sem., pars ii. tom. i. p. 137), l^n appears 
twice as a variant of liN. See Driver, Introd.^ 6th ed., 
p. 515. IS'T, that^ formed from x^ by the addition 
of the demonstrative n. See W. Wright, Comp. Gram. 
pp. no. III. See also Marti, § 25 ^ ; Kautzsch, § 20. 
It is also found in the Corp. Insc. Sem. in several in- 
scriptions, as Driver has mentioned in the same place. 
Noldeke (quoted by Bevan) compares the Biblical Aramaic 
nan (Arab, thammd) with the later ]tsn. 

nin, its brightness, ^n for vnt- The root -nxn is to be 
proud. Probably an Assyr.-Babylonian word. See Fried. 
Delitzsch, Assyr. IVB., under zimu, and his Proleg. n. 
Heb. Aram. WB. zum. A.T. p. 152. mi, its appearance ; 
see also ch. iii. 25. This word is a proof of the former 
existence of the root in or hni in Aramaic. Bevan 
observes : " That "it is not borrowed from the Hebrew is 
shown by its form, which is contracted from int (exactly 
resembling the synonymous lin in nim, Dan. viii. 24) ; 
the disappearance of the radical n is after the analogy 
of Nnp for wnh^D, Nto for Nt«Q." 

32. ^ni-rn from nrr, N;;7n ; the latter is the Syriac form 
used in the Targums and New Hebrew. On the suffix, 
compare iniM, ■'nirr'M. 

^ ^ ^ 

33. >ipn, clay. Hebrew in on, to scrape ; Arabic <_-? ^>>j 
used, however, in the sense of to go away, to disappear. 
Compare Arabic L-J ji»j potsherd ; Syriac \2^j.j^. In 
both cases in this verse in which pn is used as a suffix 
the Q're substitutes pn. 

34. nrto'i- Ginsburg and Baer read nnpi- Strack 
shows that both readings are well attested, Gr. Bibl. 
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Aram. § 23 h. The verb Is found also in Syriac and in 
Arabic in the sense of to rub. ni^^n, third perf. sing, 
fern., from -pV^- See Kautzsch, § 46. 3 « rem. and b ; 
Marti, % dd d. 

35. ip7. If derived from X'V'^ the form ought to 
have daghesh forte. One of Strack's MSS. reads ip-j. 
IpT would be more regular. The verb may, however, 
come from "prx, i.q. ppl. The haphel occurs elsewhere. 
The verb " might be meant as transitive, like pI>^"l^■' in 
ver. 30, or as intransitive, ' they fell to pieces ' " {Bevan). 
mriD, all together. Some MSS. read NnnD. Compare 
the Hebrew ^^M5 in Ezra ii. 64. t^n, threshing-floor, 
emphatic ni-tn (ttin. Levy) ; see Marti, § 84 ; found also 

in Syriac and in Arabic ^S>\ with the daghesh forte 

compensated by n. 

B-^p, summer ; Hebrew }>-;p ; Arabic U Vs - Compare 

Aramaic and Arabic nm, i.q. Hebrew Ti2. 

riN^p^. Strack and Ginsburg read the word with — . 
Baer edits with pathach. One of Strack's MSS. drops 
the M. See Kautzsch, § 47 ^ and p. 175. Perhaps it 
ought to be read riN^pa. See Marti, § 64 a. 

37. nriDM. See before on ver. 29. N3Dn. The corre- 
sponding word in Syriac means a castle ; the Arabic 
equivalent means a fortress. 

38. The K'thibh is Ji-it^n, as if from n^T (iN~r)- The 
Q're pTT is the ordinary form t:i^. Compare ch. iii. 3, 
pDNp, Q're pD^p ; ch. iii. 1 9, piNi, Q're pi^n. In the 
preceding ■'T^331, in the use of the preposition there is an 
anacoluthon. The writer, having laStOrr in his mind, 
inserted XV^ ^H? between, and then had to take up again 
the 5 in pn^pa. So Marti (in Comm.). Nebuchadnezzar 
was given (Jer. xxviii. 8) also the beasts of the field to be 
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his possession. The LXX. (but not Theod.) represent 
th&Jish of the sea as also given into his power. 

\h^. Hebrew jobffi, Syriac i a\. ^ . Arabic iaif**? to be 
severe. The root in Arabic is found only in derivatives, 
in the sense of to rule, as Sultan, ruler. 

39. ^s'pD, n^a'?!?, kingdom. The latter is preferably but 
not exclusively used in the construct. See Kautzsch, 
§ 61.4; Marti, § 72. 87. TiV^"^ is pointed either with 
kametz or pathach. The former is to be preferred, and 
is the reading of Baer and Ginsburg. The same form 
without metheg occurs ch. vii. 8, 11-16. See KOnig, 
Lehrg. vol. i. pp. 108-10. 

nm, i.q. nnN3, from nnwa, upon the track, after, generally 
takes plural suffixes. Found also in Syriac. The proper 
sense of the expression probably refers to the place in 
which Nebuchadnezzar was symbolised in the image seen 
in the vision, " lower down than thee.^' It is somewhat 
strange that a critic like Bevan should admit that the 
Median empire, which he supposes to be the second of 
the four empires portrayed by the colossus, is described as 
inferior to, i.e. less powerful than, the Babylonian, because 
" of the Median empire next to nothing was known in the 
time of the author, whereas the greatness of Babylon was 
well remembered." But how, in that case, could the 
Median empire be regarded at all as one of Daniel's four 
great kingdoms .'' We, of course, deny the reference to 
the Median empire. Only kingdoms which came in 
contact with Israel are mentioned, and the Median 
empire (as distinct from the Medo-Persian) did not. 
Josephus {Antiq. x. 10. 4) understood the four kingdoms 
to be the empires of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, and 
Rome. He expounds the two hands and arms of the 
image to signify that two kings would overturn the 
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Babylonian empire, evidently referring to the union of 
Persia with Media. 

■■nnN. See note on ver. 11. Ni)^N is a fern, adjective 

meaning what is below ; often used metaphorically, 
especially with ]p to signify inferior. The form nNi>iN 
is found in the Targg., and the masc. (i'lb?) also. The 
K'thibh prefers the fern, form, the Q're the masc. 

40. n hyQ f?3. May be rendered either '■^ even as" or 
perhaps better "forasmuch as." pirriD, haphel part, of 
pp^. pTTi) or in some MSS. p'ln, imperfect haphel of 
ppl. p^N, like Heb. rr^N, pi. comm. of demonst. pron. 
The Nabathaean inscriptions have shown that the form 
is no Hebraism. See Strack, Gramm., 2nd edition, 
p. 17. The LXX. have, however, strangely confounded 
it with \h^i^, a tree, rendering w? 6 a-lSrjpo? vav SevSpov 

eKKOTTTOOV. 

41. Both here and in the commencement of ver. 43 
the relative ^"^ is used to call attention to various details 
represented in the vision : " In that " (detail) specially 
mentioned ; or what thou hast seen " signifies that^ 

ins, a potter ; compare Arabic \^, baked pottery. 
NrQ23, strength. The words ns? and 11:23 are common in 
the Targums for to plant, to set firmly in the ground, and 
Nl?-'? is used for a plant. WB >iDn. On 'n, see ver. 33. 

pja, loam, clay ; Arabic ^^j^, from whence j^\L, to damp 
with mud. 

42. The reference is not to the marriages between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidae (ch. xi. 6, 17), as Bevan and 
other modern critics hold, but to the intermarriages 
between the peoples of the many divided kingdoms of the 
fourth empire. 

43. The Q're reads ■'-ri ; compare ch. iv. 23, but the 
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copula is not necessary. n^ Mn, according as. Bevan 
observes that the phrase corresponds to the Palmyrene 
•nyn. De Voga6, No. 7 1 . ronD -nyn, " according as I 
have written." 

prr^ l-ini^nD, imp. of mrj. On the form, see Kautzsch, 
§ 47 ^. b \ Marti, § 65 <? ; and note above on ver. 20. 
On the combination with the participle, see Kautzsch, 
§ 76/; Marti, § 102 e. D^t03N i>~it. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 26. 

44. n^(7;i, so ch. iv. 14. The fuller form D"'pri? occurs 
ch. V. 21, vi. 16. Kautzsch, § 45. 3. i. 4 b. 

]^2M is found twice in Daniel, here and in ch. vii. 17. 
A feminine pjN is found in the Q're in the latter place ; 
see Ginsburg's edition, though there are variants. ^ipni, 
from ?iiD. Aphel of the Hebrew form. See Marti, 
§ 63 ^ ; Kautzsch, § 45. 

45. NnBD ■'1, from the mountain. This is only part 
of the pictorial description, and is not to be explained as 
pointing to Mount Zion. 

The LXX. and Theodotion place in the latter part of 
the verse the nddh, pottery^ before the mention of the iron^ 
etc. Their reading has been advocated by Ewald, Marti, 
and others. But the metals are not always mentioned in 
the same order. See note on ch. v. 4 and 23. 

IT n^N, a great God. The indefinite expression has 
been wondered at by some critics. But it must be 
remembered that Daniel was addressing a heathen 
monarch, and spoke accordingly. 

jQinD, passive participle of ;t5iri (Heb. ppMn), i.q. ;on. 
Compare in;in and Mn^?. 

46. TXD, to worship. Syriac ,,.^^jm, Arabic J»^s:*^, 

whence t^^S****, a mosque. On the formation of nn^3, see 

Kautzsch, § 59. 4 ; Marti, § 85 «. rcsB-h-, used in a 

4 
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general sense. It is found nowhere else in Bibl. Aram. 
According to Jerome, Porphyry regarded this passage 
of Daniel as absurd, because the proudest of kings would 
never have adored one of his own captives. The act was 
designed only as worship towards the God of Daniel, as in 
the story told by Josephus of Alexander the Great having 
adored the high priest of the Jews. The Lycaonians, 
too, were ready to adore the Apostles, as recorded in 
Acts xiv. 13 fF. Nebuchadnezzar himself, as Jerome has 
pointed out, explains the adoration as intended for the 
God whom Daniel adored, and not for Daniel. The 
narrative does not state that the command of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was actually performed. Daniel may have 
forbidden such adoration, although no such prohibition 
is recorded. Marti observes that the first readers of the 
narrative took no offence at it, because they regarded 
Nebuchadnezzar at the feet of Daniel as a picture of the 
heathen power in the dust before triumphant Israel. 

47. N"ici^, and Lord. So Ginsburg, Strack (after MSS.) 
and Marti read. Other editions read n"iQ. See note 
on iv. 16. 

48. n^'^ic, province, in Hebrew and Aramaic (from ]n) ; 
used in Arabic in the sense of city. 

]"'DDip, governors, from ;jp, Hebrew jip or jip ; the 
singular is not found in the Old Testament. The word 
is of Semitic and not Persian origin, as was formerly 
thought. It corresponds to the Assyrian shakan, shaknu, 
representative, deputy. Schrader, K.A.T. p. 411, on Isaiah 
xli. 25. Schrader regards Sargon to be the same as 
Sharrukin. See also Fried. Delitzsch, Assyr. HIVB., under 
shaknu (Jaknu). 
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Supplementary Note 

The Wise Men of Babylon 

The wise men of Babylon are, in Daniel i. 20, spoken 
of under two classes — the sacred scribes (or D"'D£D-in) and 
magicians (aistCN). In ch. ii. 2, in addition to the former 
two, enchanters (D''Dt05D), only found there, and Chaldeans 
are specified. The Chaldeans are mentioned alone in 
ch. ii. 4, 5, and in the first part of ver. 10, and in 
ch. iii. 8. In the end of ch. ii. 10 the scribes, magicians, 
and Chaldeans are named. The general term wise men 
is employed in ch. ii. 12, 13, 14, 18, 24, ch. iv. 6, 18, 
ch. V. 7. 

In ch. ii. 27 four designations are employed — (i) the 
wise ; (2) magicians ; (3) scribes ; (4) astrologers (pTtl). In 
ch. iv. 7 four names are used — scribes, magicians, Chaldeans, 
astrologers. In ch. v. 7, three — magicians, Chaldeans, and 
astrologers. In ch. v. 11, four — scribes, magicians, Chaldeans, 
and astrologers ; and in ch. v. 15 they are all summed 
up under two heads — the wise men and the magicians. 

Had ch. ii. 2 stood alone, Pusey's inference might have 
been defended, namely, that d''Dtt)5a, enchanters, was the 
Hebrew designation for the pTri, astrologers, which word is 
only found in the Aramaic portion. But no stress ought 
to be put upon the latter point, for no reference is made 
to the Chaldean wise men or astrologers after the end 
of the fifth chapter, and the Aramaic portion of Daniel 
extends from ch. ii. 4 to the end of ch. vii. Dr Pusey's 
proof is not satisfactory, for on similar grounds it might 
be concluded that the " sacred scribes " were specially 
known as " the wise" in opposition to the magicians or 
others, by a comparison of ch. i, 20 with ch. v. 15, 
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or that the sacred scribes ought to be identified with the 
astrologers by a comparison of ch. ii. lo with ch. v. 7. 

The conclusion rather to be drawn from a consideration 
of these facts is, that though the literati were divided 
into at least four classes, those several classes were not 
strictly separated off from one another, that many indi- 
viduals belonged to two or more of those classes, and 
that all in common were often designated both Chaldeans 
and the wise. What special division is meant by the 
Hebrew 0-'DtC3D, sorcerers, cannot be ascertained. The 
j'llti, or astrologers, soothsayers, were probably those specially 
occupied with astrology and astronomy, but even of that 
there is as yet no proof. 

Under such circumstances, no weight whatever can be 
attached to the objection that the writer of the book 
displays " ignorance about the Magi," as v. Lengerke 
assumed {Pusey, p. 420). 



CHAPTER III 

Both the LXX. and Theodotion commence the chapter 
with a statement of the date of the history, namely, the 
eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar. The LXX. borrow 
from Esther i. i, and paraphrase : " In the eighteenth year 
Nebuchadnezzar the king governing cities and countries 
and all the dwellers upon earth from India to Ethiopia, 
made a golden image," etc. Theodotion retains the 
date but omits the remainder. Jahn may be correct in 
maintaining that the date assigned is in favour of the 
hypothesis that the narrative once formed part of an 
independent writing. Theodotion has iv TreSlw Aeeipi 
ev yo^Pip Ba/SuXftJi/o? ; LXX. ev ir-eSlw 7reot/3dXov voopos 
Ba/Si/Xwi/iay. 

1. nann. See note on ch. ii. 48. dSs D"'pN. To set 
up a statue or idol is the usual phrase in the heathen in- 
scriptions of Palmyra and the Hauran {Bevari). Ver. 14 
favours the opinion that the image was that of one of 
the Babylonian deities. Schrader observes that there 
were several places in Babylon called Diiru, which means 
rampart, fortress. The name was preserved to later times 
in the sense of hill {Opperf). The exact plain cannot be 
located. 

2. p39T72>nN, satraps. The form set forth in the 
cuneiform inscriptions is khshatrapa, compounded of 
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khshatram, sovereignty, and pa, to protect (Rawlinson, Herod. 
i. p. 264), Greek a-aTpaTnjs, or Old Persian kkskatra-pawaft, 
warden of the realm (Bevan). In inscriptions in Asia 
Minor the Greek form is e^aiBpairri's, i^arpdirri?, which comes 
near the Hebrew and Aramaic form found in Daniel 
and Esther. See also note on ch. vi. 2. n-'^ID. See 

note on ch. ii. 48. rrn^, and plural Mnins. The precise 
meaning is not known. Evidently connected with the 
Assyrian pakdtu, viceroy. See Schrader, K.J.T., in 
Glossary, and Friedr. Delitzsch, Jssyr. HJVB. 

^13nNJ plural n;-|U~i7n, councillors. Marti regards the 
word as the Middle Iran, andarzagkar = Old Iran, handarza 
or handurzi-kara, making counsel ; and Andreas thinks the 
T ought to be dagheshed. As the Aramaic word for 
treasure is ppj, and this word has passed into Persian, 
Mtlhlau and Volck regard it as derived thence in the 
sense of treasure-bearers or treasurers. N-iina, probably 
another form of N^nat? (Ezra vii. 21), treasurers, from the 
Persian ganjabara ; but Bevan thinks that the analogy of 
ver. 27 and of ch. vi. 8 favours the hypothesis of Gratz 
and others that it is a mere error of the copyist for N^ll'in. 
But this is still disputed. 

N^inin'i, emphatic plural, judges. rri is law, corre- 
sponding to the Persian dad. Old Persian datam, part, 
perf. pass, from da, to arrange, assign. N'nqn. Very 
uncertain. Andreas, in Marti's Glossary, conjectures that 
it ought to be read N^ingn, and supposes it refers to 
some authorities in religious matters, possibly chief priests. 
The connection with the Arabic mufti Bevan regards as 
improbable. 

NnoS, infinitive from nhn : Kautzsch, § 41 c ; Marti, 
§60^. 

3. On the titles in this verse, see preceding note. 
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poMpr See note on ch. ii. 38. On the const, of the 
participle here, see Kautzsch, § 76 «. 

4. MJii?), and the herald. Syriac, id. t"i5, although 
common in Aramaic, is generally supposed not to be 
Semitic, but derived from the Greek Kripvcrcyeiv. The 
word has, however, been found on a seal in the shape 
of a scarabaeus given by VogUe, and in the Corp. Inscript. 
Sem., part ii. tom. i. No. 86. That seal represents a crier 
or herald, who is termed on it mD, and, therefore, the 

word may be genuine Aramaic. The Arabic word j S 

means to draw oneself together, to hide, to conceal, etc. 
This word is used in Christian Arabic in the sense oi preach, 
but that signification came in from the Greek. 1-13 is 
found in Samaritan, and is common in Talmudic Hebrew. 
h-rxy Nip. Compare Isa. xl. 9 ; Ps. xxix. 4 (nsa '■> ^ip) ; 
Rev. xviii. 2 (eKpa^ev ev tV^w). pPM \'^'h- Literally, to 
you they say, i.e. to you it is said, commanded \ see Kautzsch, 
§ 76 ^ ; Marti, § 122. On the form n;:oo?5 or, as in some 

editions, M^Do;y, see Kautzsch, S^S- S '^'■i Marti, §71 e,f. 
vC'^'^. Compare Isa. Ixvi. 18. 

5. The names given to the musical instruments in this 
verse are partly Semitic and partly of non-Semitic (Greek) 
origin. 

M3"ip, the horn, and Nn-'pintpOj pipe or (o-i^'jO'tO fl^e, are 
clearly Semitic. On the other hand, Dnn->p (or Dhri''pj as 
the K'thibh has it, or onnp, after the Targumic usage), 
which the Q're prefers, is decidedly the Greek Kidapis, the 
zither. It is very doubtful whether in Aramaic or Hebrew 
the word was ever actually pronounced D'in"'p, as Kamp- 
hausen suggests. The word in Syriac ends in os. 

pn^jpg is the Greek ^aXTripiov, psaltery ; comp. in 
Macedonian Alex, ^evrlov = jSeXriov, (plvraros = ^/XraTo?. 
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The Greek ending lov becomes often in Aramaic in, as 
in Koivo^iov, kanobln ; KoiixrfrnpMv, kumeterln ; KoWaplov, 
kollann ; a-uveSpiov, sanhedrin. Moreover, n:;3Sp^D, which 
is omitted in ver. 7, and reappears in ver. 10 under the 
form npsip (Ginsburg's text), is in Greek a-vficpoovla, and 
is mentioned in Polybius, libb. xxvi. and xxxi., as a 
musical instrument particularly esteemed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. That accidental circumstance has, however, 
no real bearing upon the date of Daniel. Marti considers 
the form of the word with d more correct, the m being 
retained in the word in the Romance languages, as in 
sambonja, zampogna, bagpipes. 

The Npap or sackbut was a three-cornered and four- 
stringed instrument ; Greek aan^vKtj. The duplication 
in the middle radical in Greek and Latin is expressed by 
m. The word is probably of Semitic origin, from -pxo, to 
intertwine, and so called from its resemblance to a net ; 

Arab. iSixui. 

\t, kind, is found in Hebrew (Ps. cxliv. 13) and Syriac. 
Lagarde regards the word as the Persian zan, Greek 
yevo^, and so Noldeke and Bevan. But that cannot yet 
be regarded as satisfactorily proved. 

6. -]ol. This is Ginsburg's reading, and is correct, 
although Bevan reads -\a^, for the word occurs in Syr. 
and Targ. with the short vowel. 

NiiS, into the midst. Nin, ia, is the constr. of ij, Syriac 
Q_^, Arabic \^- The root had probably the idea of 
thickness. The word pnw, furnace, only occurs in this 
chapter. It is derived from ]5p, to smoke, Syriac )Ho2)> 

Arabic (^/>) and {^^\, .ffi^thiopic I'in^j). In Zab. tdna, 
Pers. tun. 
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7. n?, when (compare ch. v. 20, vi. 11, 15), is 
found also in Palmyrene, De Vogtle, No. 15 (Sevan). 

nS, i.q. Hebrew 1QJ!^3. See W. Wright's Comp. Gram. 
on relative pronouns. 

8. p"i3H for ]i-i:j3., which is the Syriac form. On the 
change from a to u before the labial, compare ds, d0, 
and, as Bevan notes, the Christian Palestinian Nnmm, 
ShabbStha, Sabbath ; Syriac Shabbltha. 

]irT'^~ip ^'^SNl, "and ate their pieces" This strange 
phrase means to destroy by slander, as Latin mordere, rodere. 

Compare Hor. Sat. i. 4. 81. In Arabic f M K\, to 
eat ones flesh, i.e. to slander. Compare Arabic ^^^ 9 
to pinch, and ^j^ j, to cut ; '^^^ j, a reviler ; ijo^, 

a ^///kj- or bitter word. The same expression, , ) .^^ ^^)> 

in Syriac is to calumniate, and the compound | , f. aS.»> J 
a calumniator, literally a piece-eater. 

10. It is somewhat remarkable that the expression 
Di>J2 noa? means in this verse " thou hast made a decree^' and 
yet in ver. 1 2 Di>E3 loffi'sf? means " they have no regard on 
thee'' The word wsVi literally means taste, as in Hebrew. 

13. n"]. Although the original vowel of the first radical 
was u, which appears, as Bevan observes, from the 
Targum. Nim, the noun is inflected after the analogy of 
^p?. See Kautzsch, § 54. 3 ^ and e ; Marti, § 70. Norr 
seems to come from a form with ■> as its first consonant. 
See note on NBi?, ch. ii. 14. 

vn-irr. From nhm, to come. The passive of its haphel 
•ryrs (infinitive n;n';ri, which is found in this same verse) 
is ■'n-'n (JT^nTi, ch. vi. 1 8), plural vnin, as here. In the 
Targums the ethpael is used. The latter can be taken 
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actively (when impersonally used). Compare Hebrew 
vnin in Isa. xxi. 14 ; Jer. xii. 9. The form r\^ri'<ri can 
only be passive. It does not seem to be after the Hebrew 
form, as Gesenius thought, but rather after the analogy of 
the participle passive ■•n-'D. So Muhlau and Volck. See 
also Kautzsch, § 47. 6 ; Marti, § 64/' and § 60 ^. 

14. N7$n, Is it intentional? Another vocalisation is 
found in MSS., namely, N7S;n ; see Strack and Ginsburg. 
The adverb seems compounded of the interrogative n and 
N"i2 (see Kautzsch, § 67. 2), which latter word is some- 
what doubtfully attested. Theodotion and the Syriac seem 
to have read M'ltNrT (see note on ch. ii. 5), which Bevan 
and others would read here, translating, " Is it true ? " 

T\iT]}r\. The usual form for the first person singular is 
in n— , but the form in t\~ is generally assumed as normal 
in the haphel of verbs ^'s. 

15. po^nn. The termination in f)n (ji) is usual in the 
second and third persons plural masculine in the n'S 
verbs, but the form un (p) in such cases is not uncommon 
in MSS. 

N^n-]0'i. Contracted in Targum and Syriac into ^30. 

p33nrm% shaphil of nr. The shaphil conjugation with 
the signification of the Hebrew hiphil is very uncommon. 

nfto occurs frequently in Daniel. The perfect is found 
in ver. 28 and in ch. vi. 28 ; the imperfect, besides this 
place, in ver. 17 and in ch. vi. 17 ; the infinitive, ver. 17, 
and in ch. vi. 15, 21 ; the participle in ch. vi. 28. 
Kautzsch, § 43. I, rem. b, regards ■>2''m, Ezra vi. 15, as an 
instance of the same form. So Marti, § 59 1^. Both 
verbs, however, are regarded by Strack, § 12 e, as derived 
from Assyrian verbs, and a similar view is taken by 
Bevan. See Friedrich Delitzsch, Proleg., in note, pp. 140, 
141 ; also W. Wright's Comp. Gram. p. 205. The 
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language of Nebuchadnezzar is akin to that of Senna- 
cherib in Isa. xxxvii. 10 fF. The reply of the three young 
men is somewhat similar to that of the seven brothers 
recorded in 2 Mace. vii. 

''7riP> fr°^ ^y hand. Several MSS. read the plural 
17;!, which reading is preferred by several critics. That 
reading is edited by Ginsburg, and is that of the LXX. 
and Theodotion. 

On the names of musical instruments, see on ver. 7. 

16. The accentuators regard Nebuchadnezzar as in the 
vocative, and hence place the athnach on si^nf?. But the 
LXX. (not Theodotion) begin the question with the 
word " O king," which is accepted by Marti, Kamp- 
hausen, and others. 

pnmn. If the word be pointed pntpn, it is an adjective. 
Kautzsch, § 58. 2 e, would, however, point it as participle 
]-'nmn, which is the reading of several editions and MSS. 
The preponderating evidence is in favour of the Mas- 
soretic reading having been the former. See Ginsburg. 
The participial reading is, however, to be preferred. 

Dins, command, direction. A Persian loan-word = 
Middle Persian pstgham, Old Persian patighama ; com- 
pare New Persian paighclm or payam, message {Andreas, 
in Marti's Glossary). Bevan maintains that the form with 
undagheshed 1 is correct, as proved from the Syriac 
pethighama with aspirated g. The word occurs in 
Daniel, Ezra, Koheleth, and Targums. 

imann^, infinitive haphil from i^in, to answer. 

17. ■'n"'M jri, if it is the case. See Kautzsch, § 67. 8. 
hr is the participle peal. Compare on the form nni, 
ch. iv. 10 ; pt5, ch. vi. 3 ; p^7, ch. vii. 9 (Ginsburg, though 
other editions read p^'j). The i is the more original 
vowel : Kautzsch, § 29. i. 
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NRTp;: and NPiTp; are both participles feminine of ip";, 
fp";, to hum, used also in Targums. 

18. The Q're reject the ■> in the K'thibh in X'rhih, and 
also in ND^iniN, probably so pronounced. See Kautzsch, 
§ 53, rem. b. 

19. 13nmN, hithpael perfect of N3t^. On the form, see 
Kautzsch, § 47. 4 ; Marti, § 64 k. The K'thibh reads the 
plural lantON, agreeing with ■'riisgN, the Q're the singular 
^3ntpN or ■'3ritpN. 

Mtof?, infinitive qal of njm, and with suffix rino^ ; Arabic 

\1 : Kautzsch, § 47 ^, <^ ; Marti, 54 a. 

On the phrase ns^tpnn, one sevenfold, see Kautzsch, 
§ 66. 2 ; Marti, § 91. 

mrr, participle passive of Niq, suitable, usual. The 
word is common in the Targ. in this sense, especially in 
the form ■'in. Comp. the use of i'int in Esth. ii. 9. For 
the transition of meaning Bevan compares the Arab. 
ma'ruf, known, hence equitable. 

20. The accusatives in the commencement of the verse 
are construed with the following phrase rrnD3^ idn. The 
Aramaic nD3 is connected with the Arabic .^^oC . to collect, 
sometimes used in the sense of to draw together, to grasp. 
Olshausen {Heb. Gram. §216 c) is inclined to regard the 
Hebrew Tings as connected with the root, the word being 
formed by the addition of the termination ar, which has 
become changed into or. See KSnig, Lehrgeb. vol. ii. 
p. 155. The LXX. avfiTroSla-avTas unduly restricts the 
sense of the original. 

2 1 . On the perfect passive ^nD5 and iip-i later in this 
verse, compare note on -hi, ch. ii. 1 9, also Marti, § 64 k. 

jini^S'ipa, in their mantles ; compare i Chron. xx. 27. 
Jerome renders cum braccis suis, with their trousers ; similarly 
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Symmachus, ev rar? ava^vptcriv avTwv ; Gr. Ven., indefinitely, 
afi-TTv^t. The LXX. here render exovres to. inroS^/xara 
avTcevy but in ver. 27 they give crapd^apa as the translation, 
and so Aquila and Theodotion. This latter is the 
reading of all Greek MSS. (see Field, Hexapla), although 
Jerome says that the LXX., Theodotion, and Aquila read 
sarabellay and he regards the reading a-apd^apa as corrupt. 

The corresponding Talmudic word is S3"ip, Arabic cj^^j**»3 

with plural ^VjO^j***, both meaning tunic, shirt. The 

Persian word is shalwar, corresponding to another Tal- 
mudic word, p^lltp, sleeve-holders, used by work-people 

to protect their sleeves. The Arabic J^jj***} trousers, 

also iK^i j*»» — all these are derived from the Persian. 

]'i!T'tD"'£3D. The correct form of the word is uncertain, 
but that with daghesh in the £3 is probably correct. Gins- 
burg says that the K'thibh, according to the Western MSS., 
is to be pronounced jin-'BJ-'^g or jin^DJijss, and the Q're 
jirriffl^B, while the Oriental or Babylonian MSS. give both 
the K'thibh and the Q're alike as ]in-'tpl2Q. The Syriac 
I A A c> means underclothing, vestis, tunic, trousers ; so Payne 
Smith {Syr. Thes.). Brockelmann gives fascia, mitra ; but 
query, is he correct ? The noun in Talmudic Hebrew 
means underclothing, trousers ; so Levy. 

22. TOT b^p fp3. See Kautzsch, § 68 ; Marti, § 96 /J 
and Glossary. nnsno, haphel participle active ; see 
ch. ii. 15. niN. On the form of the participle passive, 
see Kautzsch, %\~l f, and Marti, ^do b and 22 b. 

N^iatp (Heb. Tn^) is found in the Targums and Syriac, 
and is generally connected with the Syriac v_3°^_^ and 
Arabic ^_tA j to burn ; for although (j*» corresponds 
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generally to the Aramaic to and d, the connection can 
be justified in this case through the Syriac. Bevan, 
however, regards it as a streak, tongue, comparing the 
Arabic sahib, wisp of hair, and sabiba, streak of blood, 
and this latter view is supported by the fact that here 
and in ch. vii. 9, as also in the Targums and Syriac, 
it is used with the addition of a word for fire. 

23. Both Baer and Ginsburg read jinn^n with da- 
ghesh in the second n. K5nig, Lehrgeb. Heb. Spr. 
vol. i. p. 53, terms a daghesh of this kind (which does 
not double but hardens the consonant) daghesh forte ortho- 
consonanticum. The form is abnormal, as one would have 
expected ]innn^ri ; but there is a corresponding Syriac 
form, as Noldeke shows in his Syr. Gramm. § 149. 
See especially Kautzsch's remarks in Gramm. p. 120, 
rem. i. 

On the additions which are made here in the LXX., 
see Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 1 1-15. 

24. pil'in is peculiar to Daniel, and only occurs in the 
plural. The other places are ver. 27, iv. 33, and vi. 8. 
Its precise meaning is uncertain, but those designated 
by the title were always personal attendants of the king. 
The termination bar shows the word to be of Persian 
origin, but the meaning of the first portion is as yet 
unknown. Bevan has shown that von Bohlen's con- 
jecture, although adopted in many editions of Gesenius' 
Lexicon, is quite erroneous. 

;:i3i;, plur. masc. of rns, part, active. See Kautzsch, 
§ 47 /» and g, e. 

25. The translation '■^ the Son of God" cannot be 
critically defended. Jerome explains the phrase to mean 
an angel. The expression used, ]-'ri^N-inV, with the word 
God in the plural, indicates a son of the gods. rr^N in 
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Biblical Aramaic is always singular when expressly used 
for the true God. 

The haphel participle p^no causes difficulty, because 
the sense does not require a causative. Hence it is better 
to read the text as pail p^noj as in ch. iv. 26, which is 
the reading of MSS. See Strack and Baer, although 
Ginsburg gives no variant. See Kautzsch, § 32. 2 e. 

26. H'h)3 nn'?N. See note on ver. 32, under heading 
of ch. iv. 

27. pm, " in order to see." pin, plural masculine of 
part, active mn ; see on ver. 24. See Marti, Gr. § 129 f. 
The clause is united to the preceding words without any 
connecting particle. 

" In the phrase Nn"i3 aSm ih the substantive sni: is 
construed as masculine (cf. pS^ 1^3, ch. vii. 9), whereas 
it is usually feminine, as in Syriac. On the other hand, 
nns seems to agree in gender with n^3, according to the 
construction in ver. 19, since rf^-i is never feminine." — 
Bevatt. 

c 

D^a, Syriac Voa_^*^j Arabic j»— 1>. The Western 

MSS. have prr'Offiil (plural) in the K'thibh, but ]inotp3a 
(sing.) in the Q're, while the Eastern MSS. have the 
latter rendering in both K'thibh and Q're. The change 
was probably made by the Q're in order to correspond 
with the jintONT following. On the use of the seghol 
in place of chirik, see Kautzsch, § 1 5 «, rem. 

The trousers, if that be the specific meaning of JiT'Siid, 
were probably mentioned because in the East they are 
generally made of peculiarly " light and therefore inflam- 
mable material " {Bevati). 

iFinnn, from ';j-in. Syriac id., Arabic /JJa- 

28. irffil. See note on ver. 15. 
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29. The prohibition against blaspheming the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego is no doubt directed 
to the nations, but breaches of the royal edict are only 
conceivable as committed by individuals. Hence arises 
the change in the verse from the plural suffixes to the 
singular. 

nSm, n^tp, or nSm. The word may be read in all these 
three ways, for as there is a Q're note the text is to be 
regarded as unpointed. The Q're reads ^hm. The word 
rhto, which in Biblical Aramaic means carelessness, wrong 
(see ch. vi. 4 ; Ezra iv. 22, vi. 9), is only found in this 
place, and probably means want of respect. Hitzig would 
point n^m. He views the word as equivalent to n^Mtp, 
which is found in ch. iv. 14 (and nowhere else in Bibl. 
Aram.) in the sense of matter, affair. The Hebrew rr^M^ 
occurs several times in the sense of a petition, and in 
I Sam. ii. 20 is used in the signification of that which is 
asked for. The LXX., Theodotion, and the Vulgate con- 
sider the idea of blasphemy to be conveyed by the word. 

^3\ See note on ch. ii. 10. "In the Christian 
Palestinian dialect also verbs "■'D often take in the second 
syllable of the imperfect " (Sevan, who refers to Noldeke's 
article in the Zeitschrift der D.M.G. xxii. p. 500). 

WTS. The words are capable of a double translation, 
either " after this (manner)," or thus, or " like this (God)." 
The first is the simpler. 

30. rhlTf. He made to prosper, i.e. restored Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego : the haphel having the force of 

the Arabic <^^ 1, The English promote gives an idea of 

further advancement which is not contained in the word. 



CHAPTER IV 

[Aram. ch. lii. 31-iv. inch] 

The Hebrew MSS., the LXX., Theodotion, and the 
Vulgate include within the third chapter the three verses 
numbered in the Aramaic 31, 32, and 33, and make 
ch. iv. commence with the words, " I Nebuchadnezzar 
was at rest in mine house," etc. But an entirely new 
narrative, wholly unconnected with ch. iii., evidently com- 
mences at the close of ver. 30. 

31. pNn. See note on ch. ii. 38. 

32. NTiom NTiN. The combination of these words 
is akin to the N.T. aifieia km Tepara, and to the Hebrew 
DT1DD1 mriN in Deut. iv. 34 ; Isa. viii. 18. 

rjiinn^ n;^s nh^n. The QVe would read mSs. The 
Syr. form \ .S.C corresponds to the Aram, in this verse. 
LXX. and Theodotion, 6 06o? 6 vy^ta-Tos, equal to the 
Heb. p-hs Sn, Gen. xiv. 19, 20. ]T'?i> mrr' occurs 
Ps. vii. 18 ; Cjin'jN ]yhi>, Ps. Ivii. 3. Also ]rhs without 
El, Ps. ix. 3, xxi. 8 ; Isa. xiv. 14. The word 's is a 
common title for God in the Book of Enoch. Compare 
also pvf?i', Dan. vii. 22, 25. It is questionable whether 
the usus loquendi can fairly be interpreted to mean that 
the phrase was used by Nebuchadnezzar to indicate that 
he was, at the moment of speaking, referring to the 

existence of other divinities. The phrase is, however, 

65 5 
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used by heathen speakers as well as by Israelites. So 
in I Esdras ii. 3 by Cyrus, 6 Kvptog 6 vxf'ia-To?, and in 
many other places, as well as by Philo and Josephus. 
No stress, therefore, must be laid upon its use. 

nntp, it pleased, lit. was good. Variously construed 
with different particles. The verb occurs not only here, 
but also in ch. vi. 2 and also in Talmudic Aram. 

iv. I (Engl. iv. 4). Tiiia, which appears to be a 
distinct Hebraism, is the more common reading (see 
Ginsburg), although many MSS. and editions have the 
Aramaic ■'n':'53. 

]3i>i. On the formation, see Kautzsch, § 59. 2 ; Marti, 

2. ■'DdShT'"!, impf. of ^m with suffix. The use here 
of the impf. for the perfect is noteworthy, as it is rare in 
Biblical Aramaic. Bevan notes (p. 37) that this is not 
a Hebraism, because it is also found in Arabic writers. 
It is not found in later Aramaic. 

pmn. On the formation, see Kautzsch, § 59. 4 ; 
Marti, § 8 5 a. i^in, const, plural of ^m, emphatic Nltri. 
Kautzsch, § 55. 6 l> ; Marti, § 83 c. 

3. ^^ And a decree went from me.'" On oris, see notes on 
ch. ii. 15 and iii. 10. nSwrrS, haphel infinitive of 
hh^ ; see Kautzsch, § 46. 3 b ; Marti, § 66 d. 

■'33i>nirT', impf. haphel : Kautzsch, § 43 c ; Marti, 
§ 59 ^. 

4. yhhs occurs also in ch. v. 8, part. act. peal ; see 
Kautzsch, § 46. 3 « ; Marti, % 66 a and e. The K'thibh 
should be pointed ^hh^ or \hh^. The Q're is like the 
Syriac form, j-'^^, with a long vowel before daghesh 
forte. This is exceptional when not in tone. See 
Kautzsch, § 16. 4. 

On the names given to the soothsayers, see notes on 
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ch. i. 4, 20, and ch. ii. 2, and Supplementary Note to 
that chapter. 

It is to be noted that Nebuchadnezzar on this occasion 
told the dream to the Chaldeans before he asked them 
to interpret it, and did not require them to tell him first 
the dream itself, as in the case recorded in ch. ii. 

prTirro, part, haphel ; see Kautzsch, § 43. i c ; Marti, 

§59^- 

5. 'n ^s^. On the particle is as conj., see Kautzsch, 
§ 69. 6 ; Marti, § 98. "And until at last." Gesenius 
regarded 'n as an adjective in the singular, used adverbially 
in connection with ^D. See on the form of 'n, Kautzsch, 
§ 61. 3 «. Strack (in his notes), with Kautzsch, suggests 
that the K'thibh is to be read prjN. The Q're is j-insi 
(prjN, see Ginsburg). This is supported, according to 
some authorities (see Field's Hexapld), by Theodotion 
ect)? o5 sTepoq, but Swete and Tischendorf both give eto? 
^XQev Aavti^X as Theodotion's translation. Marti prefers 

to point pnnM, comparing the vulgar Arabic j^J^iJ. 
See Marti's Aram. Gr. % 94 b. Hitzig renders the 
word as an adjective, " last," i.e. Daniel entered as last 
man. As there is no clear case of such an adjective, 
Bevan prefers the reading innsi, " and yet another." 

6. i^iNmis'?!. See note on ch. i. 7. The " chief of the 
magicians" is mentioned ch. ii. 48. 

pn^N Wn -n. Compare Gen. xli. 38. "The holy gods," 
Bevan observes, is an expression used by the heathen 
of Syria, and found in the Inscription of Eshmunazar. 
n. See note on ch. ii. 18. 

D3M, participle of 03^?, to compel; also used in Syriac. 
The Hebrew D3m is found in Esther i. 8 in the sense 
of being compelled or forced to drink, but the verb, 
with various derivatives, is common in the Targums 
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and Talmudic Hebrew in the sense of to force or over- 
come. It is used here in the latter sense. 

The words that follow both here and in ver. 7, as 
Behrmann has observed, read almost like an Aramaic ver- 
sion of Ezekiel's ironical statement respecting the prince 
of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 3) : "Behold, thou art wiser than 
Daniel ; there is no secret that they can hide from thee." 

Vf^DOi> vh D^np-Ss. Theodotion, after 'jr> d3n wf?, inserts 
the word ukovctov, " hear," which Kautzsch and Marti are 
disposed to accept as part of the original text. It is, 
however, more probable that the insertion arose from 
the wish of the Greek translator to prevent the verse 
from being explained in opposition to ver. 7. Marti 
and Giesebrecht propose other alterations in the text 
which are purely conjectural. 

7. Compare the construction in ver. 10 and in ch. ii. 3 1. 
The opening words may be viewed either as an accusative 
absolute, or the hiatus may be supplied by some such 
phrase as "were as follows." 

8. The form nniin, its appearance, or sigkt, is some- 
what doubtful. It may either be a mistake for nnitn, 
as suggested by Kautzsch, § 61. 4, rem., which is 
the easiest explanation, or, as suggested in Kautzsch, 
§ ^^. 6 ^ 2, it may be a contraction of chazav-t. Paul 
Haupt suggests that one ought to read in this verse and in 
ver. 17 rvtif). Haupt would transpose nniim and rr'Di*"! 
in verses 17 and 18. But this lacks authority. Of a 
similar form is i^rfh^, prayer, and the Syriac )2<l^»«^j a blow. 
Theodotion translates the word to /cJto? airov, its trunk, 
or expanse, possibly taking the word for niltn {Behrmann). 

9. " Were sheltering . . . dwelling . . . was being fed 
from it. The tenses of the original denote what was 
habitual, and therefore might be observed as taking place 
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continuously at the time of the dream " (Driver). rr'DV, 
its foliage ; compare Ps. civ. 12. n33N for n3N. Com- 
pare note on s'lM, ch. ii. 9 ; Kautzsch, § 11. 4 ^. liiD. 
The preformative ma has after the Syriac a long vowel, 
which Noldeke regards as belonging to the ancient form 
{Mand. Gram. § no. 3, and footnote). 'nyth'h. 

On the daghesh, see Kautzsch, § 17. i. SScan, from 
f?^:?, i.q. Heb. ^^2, to cover over. Hence h%y shadow, 

Arabic ^ya . The form is a rare instance of a verb 

"i)i> not being contracted in the haphel. See Kautzsch, 
§ 46. 3 ; Marti, § 66. na, Nna, the open field. So 

Hebrew 13, Job xxxix. 14. Compare Arab. O dry 

land. For I'nn';' the Q're prefers to read the feminine 
]"n"r':, the noun '^ being usually feminine. But the cor- 
rection is not necessary. Comp. ver. 18. 

10. T'r, wakeful (so Aquila, Symmachus, eypri'yopo<;, 
vigil), not watcher. Comp. Ps. ciii. 20. The LXX. 
Gr. Ven. have simply ayyeXo^. Theodotion does not 
translate the word, but transliterates it eip. The same 
word in Syriac is used of angels. The combination 
tonpl TH is similar to that of -|3. and l^in in Ps. xxxix. 12. 
The copula is used for emphasis. See Kautzsch, § 69. i. 
It does not refer to any division of the watchers into 
holy and unholy. The plural occurs in ver. 14, where 
the pTi> in the one clause corresponds to the ]ia)np in 
the other. In the Books of Enoch and of the Jubilees 
the word is used of angels, but generally (though not 
exclusively) in a bad sense of the fallen angels. This 
is indicative of a difference in age between those books 
and the Book of Daniel. See Daniel and his Prophecies, 
pp. 82 iF. 

nn:, participle ; see ^d;, ch. iii. 17. 
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11. S^na M-ip. Comp. Rev. vii. 2, 10, x. 10, xiv. 15, 
xviii. 2, xix. 17. na. On the form, see Kautzsch, § 46 ^; 
Marti, ^ 66 e. iins, haph. imper. from nn3 : Kautzsch, 
§ 42 and b ; Marti, § 58 i-, § 13 c. The pathach in the 
second syllable is owing to the influence of the 1. ~\^r^, 
third pers. fem. impf. from tid, i.q. Hebrew id., flee from. 

■'ninrin-ip. Kautzsch regards 'n as a Hebraism, § 68, at 
end. Marti would read ■^ninhri. The person or persons 
specially addressed by the angel are not mentioned, but 
the decree Itself was a Divine decree to whomsoever it 
may have been imparted. 

12. ong, a conditional particle, probably shortened 
from no ^a, in the sense of ]p na, except, only : Kautzsch, 
§ 69. 5 ; Marti, § 94 c. 

"))5i> is regarded by the punctuators as a shortened 
construction before 'm. It occurs here and in verses 20 
and 23. The Syriac proves that the original form had 
a long vowel in the second syllable. Hence the word 
ought to be punctuated ij^v- See Kautzsch, § 59 c. 
A hope of restoration was indicated by the stump of the 
tree being left in the ground. Compare Job xiv. 7-9 
and Isa. xi. i ^f the Davidic house). The band of iron 
and brass was as long ago as the time of Jerome explained 
of the chains with which madmen were often restrained. 
Such chains were not unnecessary, even in a paddock. 
Metaphorical significations have often been suggested. 
Iron and brass are used figuratively in reference to the 
heavens, earth, walls, horns, shoes, hoofs, etc. See Deut. 
xxviii. 48, xxxiii. 25 ; Jer. i. 18 ; Micah iv. 13. G. S. 
Faber maintained that the allusion is to the two metals 
used to symbolise the third and fourth world-powers 
(spoken of in ch. ii.), which crushed the theocracy and 
the people of Jehovah under their feet, and sought in 
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their madness to extirpate Jehovah's rule over men. 
Even in the worst outbreak of such madness there is 
still a restraining power, and the restraining power of 
Greek philosophy and Roman law continue still coercive 
factors not without value in these latter days of "the 
times of the Gentiles." 

13. "Let his heart be changed from man's, and let a 
beast's heart be given unto him." Driver well explains 
this to mean : " Let him receive the understanding of a 
beast (imagine himself an animal). The heart in Hebrew 
psychology is the seat, not (as commonly with us) of 
tender feeling (a ' heartless ' man), but of the intellect ; 
cf. Hos. vii. II, 'a silly dove without hearty i.e. without 
understanding; Jer. v. 21, 'a foolish people, without 
understanding,' lit. without heart." There is no necessity, 
with Marti, to suppose that the writer represents 
Nebuchadnezzar as having been possessed with the soul 
of an animal. In many cases of insanity the sufferer 
believes himself transformed and "possessed" by an evil 
power. 

Nt03N. The Q're reads Nffi3N here and in ver. 14, 
which form is found in ch. ii. 38, 43, iv. 22, 29. The 
K'thibh is in verses 13 and 14 Nffii:N, but not in the 
other passages. The form Ntt>"i3N is generally regarded 
as a Hebraism. It occurs also in the Nabathsean inscrip- 
tions. The )D indicates the change. See i Sam. xv. 23 ; 
I Kings XV. 13. X\'W'. is an active construction to 
express the passive, as ch. iii. 4. The verb n^Q? is used 
in Hebrew (i Sam. xxi. 14), Syriac, and Assyrian in 
describing madness {Marti). See note on ch. ii. 30. 

5even times. The LXX. have seven years, and so 
Josephus, yf«//5'. X. 10. 6. The number "seven times" 
appears to be understood both of a literal period of 
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" seven years " and a symbolical period of " seven times," 
of which "the time, times, and a half" (ch. vii. 25) 
form the moiety. See note on ch. xii. 7. 

14. The Jews imagined God to be represented in the 
Old Testament as surrounded by an assembly of angels 
(i Kings xxii. 19), who were almost a kind of heavenly 
council. Those ideas were derived from certain passages ; 
but other passages speak of the prophets, as well as the 
angels, being made acquainted with God's determinations 
(Amos iii. 7), and of Divine decrees emanating also 
from the prophets, who simply declared them (comp. 
Jer. i. 10; Isa. vi. 10). In that sense we understand 
" the decree of the wakeful ones " who attend con- 
stantly to the voice of the Divine word (Ps. ciii. 20). 
'p noNDI — ncMD is properly infinitive qal. Some MSS. 
and editions have lONon. The passage is so quoted in 
the Talmud, but the reading without the 1 is the correct 
one. See Baer-Delitzsch, App. Crit. 

\fVi3 and pmnp are used here instead of Niiii) and N"'a>np 
in imitation of the poetical style. Compare Q^tdnpp, 
Job V. I [Sevan). Compare note on ver. 10. Nn^Nlp. 

Lit. " the matter in question^ It is synonymous with 
ND|riB in the preceding sentence. 

m:n~Ti>. Kautzsch {Gr. % 11. 2) considers that it is 
possible to explain the li> for h's as a case of assimilation 
of h. However, he prefers to view td as an error of 
the copyist. So also Bevan, Marti, etc. Behrmann, 
however, considers that ''vh's denotes rather the object, 
'ttjj, the result. LXX. evsKsv and ew?. N^^i?, Q're 
nwW. See ch. iii. 32. D-'tt>2M Snm (compare mN ^iD3, 

Prov. XV. 20), intensive of quality : Kautzsch, § 85. 4. 
The allusion is to rank and position, not to moral char- 
acter. "The same word which is used in the Aramaic 
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here is used also (in its Hebrew form) in Job v. 11, 
' to set up on high those that be low ' ; Ps. cxxxviii. 6, 
' Yet hath he respect unto the lowly ' ; and Isa. Ivii. 1 5, 
'■humble'"' {Driver). Kautzsch (§ 63) regards QiffiiN as 
the plural of mj.^^, which is, like it, collective. The 
word is genuine Aramaic, as proved by its use in the 
Zendschirli inscriptions. Two other examples of the 
plural in im occur in Biblical Aramaic, namely, D''d'?m 
in the K'thibh of ch. vii. 10, and Q^3^D, Ezra iv. 13. 
The punctuation of the latter is open to dispute, for 
there is a Q're to which the vowels in the text belong. 
Kautzsch (§ 51. 2) considers both errors of copyists. 
n-'Ss, K'thibh, but Q're rh^,. 

15. nn3M"i. The Q're has the shorter lii^NV See 
ch. ii. 29. N'ntPB, K'thibh, but Q're mms. So also in 
ver. 16. The correction is unnecessary. On the peculiar 
connection of the negative ih with participles conveying 
the idea of a compound adjective or noun, see Marti, 

§ 93 «• 

16. DQintpN, third pers. sing. perf. for 'djn ; 'ethpoal, 
Kautzsch, § 36 ; Marti, § 42 c. There are two irregu- 
larities in the word ; (i) the use of n for rr, and (2) 
the vocalisation 'c)m. This is the only instance of such 
a form in Biblical Aramaic. Similar forms exist in 
Jud.-Pal. Aramaic. See Dalman, Gram. jUd.-pal. Aram. 

§71- 

vr\r\ nsvii's. Our A.V. gives an incorrect impression by 
rendering "for one hour" although some scholars (as 
Hitzig) take that view. See note on ver. 3 3 . nr», Arabic 

"^ k"^ 9 9 

&&U», Syriac |\. 1. ; J A.S. 1 . On the use of van as an 

adjective, see Kautzsch, § dc^. i. Compare ch. ii. 31. It 
is used almost as our indefinite article. Compare "v:^^ in 
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ch. viii. 13. Onkelos, in Num. xvi. 21, has nsm where 
the Hebrew has i^jn?- Compare Nm^ na, ch. iii. 6, 
in the same moment. So Isa. xxvl. 20, i?an £2i>o3. m^rra';'. 

See Kautzsch, § 37 ^. On the following Ti^rrT, Bevan 
notes that the suffix is added to the simple form of the 
imperfect, i.e. without the usual insertion of in which 
occurs in the case of iiairo?: (ch. vi. 1 7), after the fashion 
of the East Aramaic dialects. Marti (§ 32 F) and others 
are incHned to treat the verb as a jussive, as in ch. vi. 10. 
In the latter case we should read •;i^rTl> The syntax 
would admit either a singular or a plural verb. 

Nntpp^, but the Q're nntpsi. See note on preceding 
verse. iNno. See note on ch. ii. 47. Kautzsch, § 11. 
The Q're is inn ; see Kautzsch, § 58 1^ i. The retention 
of the N in the K'thibh shows that the n still retained 
its consonantal sound, ^Nlp. See also next note. 

T-N^mf?. The Q're is iiN3m^ : Kautzsch, § ^'t^, rem. h ; 
Marti, § 75 c. On the consonantal force of the n, see 
Strack, Gramm. % 23 aa. T'li^'?, Q're "ni^S ; see Kautzsch 
and Marti as before. 

17. nmtn. See note on ver. 8. The prophet repeats 
the dream in order to produce a greater impression on 
the king's mind. 

18. Some slight alterations are, in the prophet's repeti- 
tion, introduced into the phraseology. In place of the 
word ^mr\ in ver. 9, Tnn is employed, and piffi"' instead 
of piT. 

19. rrnaN. See notes on ver. 15 and on ch. ii. 29. 
n is employed in this verse in connection with the 
second person, and therefore the verb is in that person. 
Kautzsch, § 103. 3 ^. 

The K'thibh ri;'i-i is retained in place of nin, the third 
pers. sing, fern., which the Massoretes strangely prefer. 
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It is in this verse also united with another second person 
singular, nppPi or ngp.:^, as the Erfurt MS. reads {S track). 
The noun timii, with sheva under the first rad., is, as 
Bevan observes, peculiar, " for the analogy of Syriac 
would lead us to expect '^in^an, the abstract noun from 

n^o^. The reading of the K'thibh (rT'iaoi) is, as Kautzsch 
asserts, a scribal error (p. 79), although it may have 
arisen, as Bevan suggests, from another reading iT'EflO 
(participle). 

20. nnj, participle of nm. See on ver. 10. On ^nid, 
see note on ver. 16. On n"'£3D, see note on previous 
verse. 

2 1 . v(h^. The Q're is rvhs ; see notes on ver. 1 4 and 
on ch. iii. 32. 

22. The plural of the participles pTili, pi^iso, and the 
verb pDi>£i)i are here used as indeterminate third persons 
plural, almost where the English language would use 
the passive. The usage is common in Biblical and later 
Hebrew, even when the agent pointed to is God. See 
Kautzsch, § 76. 2 a, and compare Ges.-Kautzsch's Heb. 
Gram. § 144. 3. I>l3n, from i>T. See Kautzsch, 
§ 43. I c ; Marti, § 59 c, rem. i. 

-'Th. See note on ch. ii. 20. 

23. On the indeterminate "noN, see note on previous 
verse. npi>. See verse 12. rvrp. Many MSS. read 
ND-'p. See Strack's variants. n ]o, as soon as, temporal, 
not causal. N''Offi, almost used as a synonym for God. 
Driver observes : " The use of heaven, either as a 
metonym, or as an expression of reverence for God, 
does not occur elsewhere in the Old Testament ; but 
it is found in the Apocrypha, as i Mace. iii. 18, R.V. 
[contrast i Sam. xiv. 6], 19 (cf. ver. 60) ; iv. 10, 14, c^y. 
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2 Mace. ix. 20 ; and it is especially frequent in the 
Mishna, as Ahhoth i. 3, ' and let the fear of Heaven be 
upon you ' ; ii. 16,' let all thy deeds be in the name of 
Heaven ' ; iv. 7, ' whoso profaneth the name of Heaven 
in secret, they punish him {i.e. he is punished) openly.' 
Cf. Luke XV. 18, 21. . . . The original Jewish sense of 
the expression ' kingdom of heaven ' is the rule or govern- 
ment of heaven." This usage is found also in the Mishna 
and in the N.T., ii ^atrikua tmv ovpavwv. 

24. jnS. See note on ch. ii. 6. i3^p, my counsel, "i^o 
is used in Assyrian (milku, counsel ; malaku, to advise') in 
the sense of giving counsel. Fried. Delitzsch, Assyr. WB. 
pp. 412-3. It is also used in later Hebrew, as Neh. v. 7 
(■"Ss ■'sS 'n^?^^)j and in the Mishna. The expression, 
therefore, falls in with the traditional date of Daniel. 
yh's. The Q're prefers the form ijSs without yod. iijam. 
The Q're is TiN^m.) plural. So Strack, but Ginsburg gives 
TiBrt). The K'thibh appears to be singular, tj^oti. See 
Kautzsch, § 57 1^. On the other hand, Bevan regards 
the K'thibh y^mn to be for '[■'•'tan, a plural of i£an, Syriac 

The teaching of modern Judaism as to almsgiving and 
its value has been by some derived from this passage. 
These teachings are, indeed, set forth with tolerable 
clearness in Sirach iii. 30, 31 ; Tobit iv. 7-1 1 ; and 
Aboth V. II. Righteousness (^p^:2) is exhibited by 
good works., □■'iBi^D DillJi). Compare Matt. vi. i, where 
SiKaioawrj is used in many MSS. for almsgiving. In 
the case of a heathen monarch " righteousness " could 
only be manifested by deeds of mercy and benevolence. 
npT^ is Aramaic as well as Hebrew, although the form 
NpTt is also common in Syriac, etc. In the inscription 
of Taiman (see Bevan and Marti) wnpis is used for 
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religious dues or payments. Theodotion has rendered 
'21 by £v e\et]fjLocj-vmig, and similarly the LXX. and Syriac. 
But, as Driver observes, the context here does not justify 
the limitation of righteousness to the giving of alms. 

pna is translated by Theodotion Xvrpwcrai, and by the 
Vulgate redime. The word, as seen from the Hebrew 
synonym (comp. Gen. xxviii. 40), means primarily to 
break off a yoke. The meaning of expectation, in which 
it is employed in Syriac, is too late to justify such a 
sense being assigned to this passage. 

■^TOi! is plural with singular suffix. Thy perverseness, 
or transgressions. The absolute singular does not occur. 
The plural, according to the best authorities, is ijn;"ii> 
{Baer). Kautzsch derives it from a singular Nnji? (§ ^6. 2). 
So also Marti (in his Glossary). Strack gives the singular 
Tr;')^- Bevan maintains that the singular absolute is 
M^iS, «ri;i^ii? (see Targ. Ps. li. 4, 7). The Hebrew verb 
is ni^, from whence )i^. \-f^s jno3- jnp is infinitive from 
jjn. The singular is sji;, i.q. Hebrew i3:y, as Np3, ch. vii. 9. 
Bevan considers the plural here to be punctuated after 
a false analogy, in imitation of the Hebrew ■'3^. ]rr, if 
perhaps. Comp. Ezra v. 17, ev apa, Acts vii. 22. See 
Kautzsch, § 69. 8 ; Marti, § 96 ^. 

naiN with raphe. " Pointed as if from an original form 
arakat" (Bevan). See ch. vii. 12 (comp. Ezek. xii. 22). 
Nl^m and N"i'?ffi, compare n^0, ver. i, an abstract noun, 
prosperity, quietness. Ewald corrects the text after the 
Peshitto version, " until He removes thy sins from thee,'' 
reading "qn^fjm, or 'qni'?ffi, in place of the Massoretic 
reading, " if thy perverseness might be healed." Ewald 
would read np-ih?, healing (Isa. Ivii. 8). So Gr. Ven. 
laTpela. 

25. The Stat. emph. n^3 has the force of a demon- 
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strative, "«// this^ So our A.V. Behrmann compares 
the Platonic expression ro irm. 

N^iS, came upon (compare Hebrew nso). The daghesh 
in the d connects the word closely with vh% in the text of 
Baer-Delitzsch. The daghesh is not in Ginsburg's text. 

26. Nmi^Q S^TT h's. Compare 2 Sam. xi. 2. In the 
latter passage the aj or flat roof is expressly mentioned ; 
it is here understood. 

27. Nni"i Sl3, Babylon the great. See Apoc. xvi. 19. 
N^n N7. See Kautzsch, § 87. 3. The form nn;'33 is 
anomalous, although that of the Massorah. See Ginsburg, 
Baer-Delitzsch ; see Kautzsch, § 15; Marti, §51 i \ 
Dalman, p. 305. The form nni'pa found in several 
MSS. collated by Strack is grammatically more correct. 
The word build is used also of restored buildings, as 
well as those built up from the foundation. I3^n TT'l'?, 
for a royal residence ; compare n3^QD JT'l, Amos vii. 13. 

?l|7n3. The reading ?ipn3, with cholem in place of 
kametz-chatuph, is the more correct form. Bevan sug- 
gests that the reading of the Massoretes arose from an 
attempt to assimilate the word to -1)5^^, which follows. 
He prefers to read fipni with pathach, after the analogy 
of U") and Snp. 

28. DQ3. Dis, mouthy is common in Syr., in the Targg., 

and in Talmudic Arab. J. Variants D^aa or Dina — 

Strack's MSS. 

'©"IP h'^i- A voice from heaven, unaccompanied by a 
visible appearance, is termed by the Jews a hiQ nn. 
Many of the voices from heaven recorded in the New 
Test, come under this designation — Matt. iii. 17, xvii. 5; 
John xii. 28, etc. 

pIDN, they are saying. See note on verses 14, 22. 
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mi; from nn?, is gone. 

29. pnts. See note on ver. 20. The LXX. here 
supply the angels. 

30. The comparison in this verse must not be pressed 
too literally. To have a beast's heart or desires means the 
sinking of the man in feeling to the position of a beast. 
See note on ver. 13. Outward circumstances are adjusted 
to the inward transformation. The first phrase used 
(pB33) is elliptical, "like (the feathers of) eagles," and "like 
the talons of birds." The length of eagles' feathers is 

specially mentioned in Ezek. xviii. 3. "iDza, Syriac j f. a? 

Arabic Jiio, is used for the nails of men, the talons 

of birds, and the hoofs of beasts (ch. vii. 19). Meinhold 
suggests alterations in the text. 

31. Euripides {Bacch^, 1265 ff.), as Bevan observes, 
paints Agave in her madness as looking upward to heaven 
and recovering reason. The female Bacchants, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, are depicted as becoming like wild beasts, 
wearing their skins and suckling fawns and wolves, etc. 

n^M, "/ lifted uj>," Syriac ^^, Sam. id. — the same 
root, but with different meanings. nin*'. Behrmann 

observes that T\m in late Hebrew is similarly construed 
with Su, Jer. xi. 10; 2 Chron. xxx. 9. riJlB- So edited 
by Strack on MS. authority, as well as by Marti. But 
the Massorah, according to Ginsburg, has no metheg. 
It seems to have been originally nsna. The dropping 
of the metheg appears to have been caused by the 
resolution of the compound into the simple sheva. See 
Kautzsch, § 9 f. 

32. See on ver. 35. The ideas in the verse are 
somewhat similar to Isa. xl. 17. 

pT^O n^5, are accounted as nothing. So Theodotion 
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and the Jewish expositors, nh in that case may have 
been regarded as equal to iih, and used as a substantive 
'■'■nothing." No example of such usage can be cited. 
Consequently it is better to regard the passive participle 
with the negative pl^mn m'?, like y^'r nS in ver. 15, as 
not regarded. So Behrmann, Marti, and Bevan. The 
latter compares the Targum on Isa. liii. 3, jiTWn th'\ pT'Dl, 
despised and not respected. 

rriisoi"!. The form mizbaj, which lies at the basis of 
the infinitive form N3?p, is here restored, and the final 
vowel dropped before the suffix. See Kautzsch, § 37. 3 ^• 

N^DtO Sti is, like ' the Hebrew D^om Nns, used both of 
the army of the angels and of the host of the stars, 
all which serve Jehovah. Compare the passages in 
I Kings xxii. 19 and in Isa. xxiv. 21 (D"nDrr wnii). 
Compare o-rpaTia. ovpdviot (Luke ii. 13). 

NHD"', with the following mi^, to strike upon his hand, 
or restrain it from doing what it intended to do. The 
phrase is found in the Targum to Koheleth viii. 4, and 
in the Mishna. It is common, too, in later literature : 
Dalman, Aram. Dialectprobe, p. 5, ipnia ■'no> A similar 

phrase is found in Arabic (jStX^ ^ ^j*a). Behrmann 

thinks that this passage of Daniel is formed after the 
Targum Koheleth, but the reverse is more probable. 
See Driver's note. Marti observes that the Targum has 
the part, peal •^no. 

no, IVhat ? Another form is nd. Kautzsch says 
(§ 22. i) that this is the only passage in which no is 
so used in Biblical Aram. 

33. N3D1 rra, at the same time. Compare ch. iii. 15. 
Nn^t»-n3, at the same hour. Compare Apoc. xvii. 12, 
xviii. 17. 
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inn, Hebrew Tirr, connected with nnw. The LXX. 
shorten the description given in the verse into : " At 
that time my kingdom was restored {airoKaTea-TaQr]) to 
me, and my glory given back." Theodotion alters i-iTn 
into rri^n, rendering eh rhv Tifxijv rrj^ jSao-jXe/aj /j.ov ^XOov. 
The text appears here to be corrupt, Y^s'x^- So Baer, 
Ginsburg, and Strack. As the pael of the verb does not 
occur elsewhere, Bevan and Marti would punctuate jisi';. 
Some MSB. (Strack) and editions read the word with karaetz. 

It is doubtful whether the subject of the clause is 
" my reason," or whether all the three nouns are alike 
subjects, or merely the last. The h in -^p-h) leaves the 
point open. Some MSS. have ~tp^h^ with kametz, which 
is then in the absolute state. 

napnn, / was established^ or restored to. Hophal first 
pers. sing, of jpn. Many MSS. and Ginsburg read 
njpnn, third pers. sing. fem. In the latter case my 
kingdom is the subject of the verb. See Kautzsch, § 34; 
Marti, § 41 h. On hophal forms, which also exist 
in the Palmyrene dialect, see W. Wright, Comp. Gram. 
p. 225 ; and Dalman {Gram. p. 202) calls attention to 
participles hophal in the Targg. 

nnp'in is another hophal form, was added thereto. See 
Kautzsch, § 43 £; Marti, § 59 1^. Other cases in Biblical 
Aramaic occur in ch. v. 13, 15, 20, vi. 24, and vii. 4, 11. 
The verb ]pn is found in qal and piel in Biblical 
Hebrew in Koheleth, see Glossary to my Commentary ; 
but in the Targums and in Syriac in hophal. It is 
found in the Mishna both in piel and hiphil. 

34. npinn, pail participle active, after Hebrew analogy. 
Kautzsch, § 45. 6; Marti, § St, k. noil, according to 
Bevan, occurs in the Targums and in Christian Palestinian ; 
it may have been in use in much earlier days. 
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p^no. See ch. iii. 25. The participle pall is preferable, 
pp^no, Kautzsch, § 33-2 e, which is the reading of 
several of Strack's MSS. Bi&p, truth. The stem is 

found in Biblical Hebrew in tpmp, truth, Prov. xxii. 21. 
Aramaic wnffi'ip, and so Syriac, Heb. la^p, id. in Ps. Ix. 6. 
The word occurs in all the Aramaic dialects, and corre- 
sponds with the Hebrew noN. The Arabic has jOm^, 

justice, truth. rv\\, pride. The Hebrew nij is also 
used for pride, and also to mean body. So rxiyi, but the 
words, though externally the same, had probably different 
derivations. 



CHAPTER V 

Preliminary Note. — According to Jer. xxxvii. 6, 7 and 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 20, the sovereignty of Babylon was to 
be continued in the line of Nebuchadnezzar until the 
domination of Persia. iSNffibl. Belshazzar was the son 
of Naba-na'id ; his Babylonian name was Bel-sar-usar, 
^^ Bel protect the king" {Schrader"). The word must not be 
confounded with Belteshazzar, the name given to Daniel 
(ch. i. 7, X. i). Schrader thinks the n was dropped after 
the m from the tendency in copyists to assimilate names. 
Jahn would, however, identify them, and regards the 
difference to have arisen from an opposite tendency. The 
LXX. write both 'BaXraa-ap, and so Baruch i. 11, 12. 
Josephus (Antiq. x. 11. 2) identifies Belshazzar with 
Naba-na'id, and writes his name in the same way as 
the LXX. See Appendix No. II. 

The LXX. translation of this chapter has in the opening 
a duplicate rendering. The LXX. raise the number of 
guests to 2000, the thousand in the first clause being counted 
together with the thousand in the second ; while the feast 
is said to have been made on the day of the dedication of 
his kingdom. This latter point is noteworthy. Ver. 4 
in the LXX. is loosely translated, and words are added 
from ver. 23. In the first version (ver. 5) the words 
on the wall are inserted, the Aramaic being twice trans- 
literated, Mavri, ^dpei, 9e/ce'X, and in that order, and 
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severally expounded, " // is numbered" " it is taken away 
(e^ijpTai)" " it is weighed (ea-Tarai)." 

The second rendering adheres closer to the original, 
but omits the number of the guests, and makes no 
mention of wives and concubines. According to ver. 6, 
the king seems to have seen the hand writing before the 
other guests, while his companions in a circle around 
him were giving utterance to boastings (kav-xuvTo). 
This does not appear to be a mistranslation, but an 
addition, the description of the king's joints knocking 
against one another being omitted. 

Divers paraphrases mark other verses. The translation 
in ver. 7 is noteworthy, koi Sodvcerai avTca e^ovala tov 
TpiTov fxepov^ Ttj's /3ao-iXe/a?, " and then shall be given to him 
power of the third part of the kingdom." As the queen- 
mother Is not mentioned as at the feast, the king had 
to explain the situation to her when she rushed in. In 
explaining the words written on the wall, the second 
rendering in the LXX. omits the Aramaic words there, 
but explains them (in ver. 1 7) in the order of the original, 
ripidnrirai, KareXoylcrOt], e^^prai, "is numbered, is counted up, 
is taken away" while In ver. 27 it reads : " The time 
of thy kingdom is cut short and is finished, thy kingdom 
Is given to the Medes and Persians." The rendering in 
verses 30, 31 will be noticed under ver. 30. 

The Vulgate renders ver. i : " Baltassar rex fecit 
grande convivlum optimatibus suls mlUe, et unusquisque 
secundum suam bibebat setatem." RosenmtlUer suggests 
that the mistake arose through Theodotion's version, 
which the translator read as fjXiKiwv in place of yCKlwv. 
Jerome makes no remark on it in his commentary. 

I. nrh 7nr. Compare nrh D''tlJi>, Koh. x. 19, also the 
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N.T. itrdleiv aprov. The more common word for a 
feast is nnffio, in which the drinking formed the chief 
part. Greek (yv/nTroa-iov. 

The king appears on this occasion to have feasted in 
presence of his lords, possibly seated on an elevated da'fs. 
Assuming the narrative to be true, and Belshazzar to 
have been then holding the royal palace and fortress 
against the Medes and Persians, it is not unlikely that 
the feast described was designed to keep up the spirits 
of the commanders of the Babylonian forces. See Daniel 
and his Prophecies, pp. 13 1-2. 

2. -int?, commanded. The word in earlier Hebrew 
meant to speak, and afterwards in later Hebrew was used 

as in Arabic for command. In Arabic yo\ is used ex- 
clusively in this sense. Nion Xi'svsi, at the tasting of the 
wine. Di>Ea is an inf. constr. of the Hebrew form. 
The form Di>l3 is used in Biblical Aramaic in two 
places — Ezra vi. 14, vii. 23. See Kautzsch, § 54 7 ; 
Marti, § 71 «. In the first of the two versions in the 
LXX. (see above) it is rendered by kw^ovjx^vo's, and 
the Vulg. has from it jam temulentus, which Jerome 
comments on as explaining partly Belshazzar's conduct. 
n;n;'n^, inf. haphel from nhn : Kautzsch, § 41, ex. b ; 
Marti, § 60 b. See note on ch. iii. 13. jmd, vessel. 

Targum jo, Syriac ).j)ls6- Noldeke {Mand. Gram. 
p. 129) approves of Gesenius' connection of the word 

with Tnv(, a ship, and the Arabic %SJi 1, urn, vessel (see 

Ges. Thes. p. 124 and add. by Rodiger, p. 71), by the 
addition of the formative m. Assyrian, undtu. Saadiah 
translates the Hebrew 'h'2 by WN. See Z.A.T.W. ix. 35. 
Fleischer's explanation, therefore, given in Gesenius' 
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JVB., must be set aside. pBari, haphel from pQ3 : 
Kautzsch, § 42 ; Marti, § 58 c. Reference is here 
made to ch. i. 2. A list of the vessels taken away 
from Jerusalem is given in Ezra i. 7-1 1. Although 
Esther i. 10-12 would suggest a contrary usage, the 
statements of Xenophon {Cyr. v. ii. 28) and Curtius 
(v. i. 38) are evidence that women were at least occa- 
sionally present at such feasts. The nn^32>, his consorts, 
dire carefully distinguished from nnjnS, his concubines. 
The derivation of the latter is unknown. Fleischer, in 
his additions to Levy, Neu-Heb. WB. vol. ii. 534, 
conjectures that it was a contumelious term. The 
word hysi is found in Hebrew in Neh. ii. 6 and in 
Ps. xlv. 9. It is used as a proper name of a demon 
in Syr. Apoc. of Baruch x. 8. 

3. "iTi-^n. See refs. on ver. 2. T'ntPN'ij and they drank, 
from sn^ : Kautzsch, § 1 1 . 4 /?, § 47 ^ i ; Marti, § 1 6 « . 
On the r at the end, compare ch. iii. 2 1 . 

4. Theodotion adds ^^ of silver" after " of gold," and so 
Kamphausen would read nddDT in the text after Nim. 

N^N, wood. Hebrew ys. 

5. Nn^m-n3. Marti maintains that the Syr. form points 
to NH^m as the more correct punctuation. The suffix 
preceding is used in the sense of a demonstrative pro- 
noun. " In it, the hour," i.e. in the self-same hour : 
Kautzsch, § 88. See also ch. iii. 6, 7, 8, iv. 33, etc. 
1pD3. As there is a Q're note, the word must be viewed 
as unpointed, and be read IpDj, the third pers. plur. 
masc. For this the Q're substitutes the third pers. 
sing, fem., npS5, used also in ch. vii. 20, which see. 
;r3SN is of the common gender, which partially accounts 
for the difference of reading of the verb. But see 
Kautzsch, § 23. 2. MSS. vary considerably. See Strack. 
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M^"i33, «ri0"i55, the lamp, or chandelier. Syr. id. In 
Joma iii. 10, Helene, mother of Monobasa of Adiabene, 
on her conversion to Judaism, is said to have presented 
for the temple a n2>-]53 of gold. T'I, Hebrew id., 
Syriac )ja<g^, plaster. 

DS, Stat. emph. ndb, ver. 24, Syr. j A. /w ^ found 
also in Rabbinical Hebrew, means the palm of the hand 
or the sole of the foot. In Hebrew the word only 
occurs in the phrase d^dd n3n3. 

6. vt. Andreas (in Marti's Glossary) connects the word 
with Assyr. zimu, the m pronounced later as w = Middle 
Iran. z?bh. New Persian zsb, beauty. Here colour, of 
countenance ; Theodotion, ^ fiopipt]. The text appears to 
require to be altered to '^rrhs pam (Kautzsch, § 89. 2). 
Bevan proposes to read "121^. 

n?")n, the lower part of the back, or loins. }»"in, Syriac 

j^ , )^j^ (from ^(^^ , )y,^^), Heb. a^%hr\, h and i 

being interchanged. Mand. m^NH. 

];'1Fimp. Bevan, in his Comm., proposes to read the 
hithpeal, but he has corrected the suggestion in Marti's 
Gloss. ; while Behrmann has given in his Comm. several 
proofs of the hithpa. of N"it?>. 

7. wj'iJlN from na-iM, Hebrew ]0|1m, purple (Judg. 
viii. 26) ; according to Benary, from the Sanskrit rngaman, 
but that is doubtful. For the change between d and i 
(identical in Assyrian) Wellhausen compares o^X with 
a^X, and )2olL« with n^van. 

NSi^orr"!. So Q're, according to all authorities. Accord- 
ing to Ginsburg, the K'thibh is N3-'2")Dm, probably, 
according to Marti, N^ron"), who compares Middle Iran. 
hamyanak {ak dim. of hUmyan), in Aram, j^on, girdle. 
Some MSS. have «Dl3om. The word only occurs here 
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and in verses 16 and 29. The form in the Q're, 
according to Marti, is later Aramaic. Girdle and 
chain, however, are not the same thing. The word 
ND-'DO, says Bevan, in later Jewish Aramaic is used for 
a necklace, and appears in Syriac as hamnlkha or hemnikha, 
and in Greek as ixaviaKn. See on ver. 9. In Gen. xli. 42 
we read of a golden chain being cast over the neck of 
Joseph, and such ornaments were worn by noble Persians 
(Xenophon, Anah. i. v. 8, viii. 39). A purple robe is 
similarly mentioned in Anah. i. ii. 27. See note on 
ver. 9. 

The word •'Thvs is employed here, and Nn^n in verses 
16 and 29. The A.V. renders '■'■the third ruler in the 
kingdom^ So Theodotion TjOtTo?. On the LXX. transla- 
tion, see preliminary note on ver. i. This implies that 
there were two rulers above the third. Nabu-na'id, the real 
king, was then a prisoner, and Belshazzar was the actual 
ruler of Babylon. Hence the place offered to Daniel 
was the place next in authority to Belshazzar. The 
proper Aram, ordinal third is iniSn, and Behrmann con- 
siders in^n its secondary form. The word, however, 
is not found elsewhere as an ordinal either in the Targums 
or in the Book of Daniel. A word nearly resembling it 
is Nn'^n, or Nn'pn, in the Targum of 2 Kings xi. 5, 6, 
which means a third part (Heb. Mo niffi^Smn). Nn^n is 
generally supposed to be the stat. emph. of a noun 
n'pn, third rank, but there is no evidence of such a noun. 
Kautzsch (§ dc,. I, rem.) views it as an abnormal stat. 
emph. to ^n'jn, the third (ruler), which is in favour of 
the translation of the A.V. However the word may be 
explained, it should be noted that "'n'jri is unique and not 
found in any other passage. Driver maintains that the 
meaning is '■'■shall rule as a third part in the kingdom^'' that 
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is, shall have a third part of the supreme authority or 
rule as one of three rulers under Belshazzar. In ch. vi. 
Darius is said to have appointed three chiefs over the 
other satraps, and Daniel was made one of those chiefs. 
But the arrangement mentioned in ch. vi. was quite 
novel, although in 3 Esdras iii. 9 there is mention 
made of " the three princes of Persia." Bevan main- 
tains that the three rulers mentioned in this text held 
the supreme authority every third day. Such a view, 
though conceivable in romance, cannot be seriously held. 
It is dangerous to resort to alterations of a text so much 
disputed. But, if alterations were needed, that suggested 
by Behrmann, namely, to punctuate Ti^n, would be the 
simplest. Behrmann connects 1 with the verb in the 
phrase tafjttJi NrnD^jDl ■^nSni, " he shall reign third over the 
kingdom^ 

8. pf?^i7. See ch. iv. 4, and note below on ver. 10. 
p'jna nS. See note on ch. iv. 32. It is useless to 
conjecture why the wise men were unable to read the 
writing, for the text aiFords no information on the point. 

9. The Q're reads also here ND-'pnnv The root jq 
may be connected with the Greek ft-nv, and thus indicate 
the crescent-like shape of the ornament, Latin monile. 
See note on ver. 7. 

NnaSo. The cry of the king, and the confusion caused 
by the sudden phenomenon, caused the queen-mother 
to rush into the banqueting-hall. The queen was not 
included among the " consorts " of the king mentioned 
in ver. 2, and, from the manner in which she spoke, 
had evidently not been present with the revellers. Hence 
she Is generally considered to have been the queen- 
mother. Herodotus (i. 185, 186) speaks of her as dis- 
tinguished for wisdom and bearing the name of NlroKpi^. 
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Josephus makes the queen to be the grandmother of 
Belshazzar. Origen makes her out to be his mother. 
Porphyry ridicules the whole story, which he maintains 
makes Belshazzar's queen know more than her husband. 

10. The LXX. and Theodotion have evidently com- 
menced the verse with pTN, and Marti adds the word 
in his text. Strack seems to approve of the addition. 
N^nffiD. See Kautzsch, § 60 b. 

rhhs. The K'thibh is to be read rhhs, or n^^^. The 
Q're is nW. The one is the uncontracted, the other the 
contracted form. In ]hhs in ver. 8 the K'thibh has 
also the uncontracted form, the Q're the contracted ]''k>s. 
'TiSni"'"^N. See note on ch. iv. 16. The final nun of 
the usual imperfect form disappears in the jussive. See 
Marti, § 32 ii, § 64 /. "The accuracy of the Massoretic 
text is here confirmed by the Aramaic inscription of 
Taima, in which we find imnp3"', may they expel him ! 
Hence it follows that iifjm"' and "ijnm"' are relics of the 
old jussive form of the imperfect — a form which in 
classical Arabic is clearly distinguished from the ordinary 
imperfect, the so-called indicative " (Bevan). 

11. iriM (or ■'H-'n), Hebrew ffli. See Kautzsch, § 67. 8, 
and § 160 ; Marti, § 97 and § 100. 

nnDnten. See note on ch. iii. 2^; Kautzsch, § 40. 2 ; 
Marti, ^ §5 '^■ 

12. sT^a for :p^p. See Kautzsch, § 60. 3 b. The mean- 
ing of what follows is plain enough, although the Aramaic 
text presents a difficulty in its syntax. ^^nSato being 
in the absolute state cannot govern the words following 
in the genitive. Hence the Massoretic reading of IISDO 
and N"!2)o as participles is indefensible, and requires (with 
the Vulgate, Bevan, Marti, and Behrmann) to be altered 
into the infinitives nm^p and K")i^p, or to be changed 
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into a noun in the const, state. This and ver. 16 are 
the only instances in which the verb ^l&D occurs in 
BibHcal Aramaic, although its derivative nouns are in 
frequent use. The verb is common in later Aramaic. 

JTHN rr-inNl. The word niinN is the infinitive (stat. 
const.) of i-iON for iirirr, from mn : Kautzsch, § 47. 5 d. 
On the feminine form used as a predicate, see Kautzsch, 
§ 98. 2 l>. Marti alters the pointing to ni'inxi ; see 
Gr. § 48 c and § 86 <^. I^'T'n, enigmas, riddles. 

TXTT\V( is the same as the Hebrew mTi, which is used of 
Samson's riddle in Judg. xiv. 14, 15, 19 ; of the questions 
of the Queen of Sheba in i Kings x. i ; of allegories 
in Ezek. xvii. 2, and possibly in Ps. xlix. 4, Ixxviii. 2, 
Prov. i. 6 ; and of a poem intermingled with taunts, 
Hab. ii. 6. n^p occurs only in the plural, and is 
used in ver. 6 in the sense of ligaments or joints. The 
root signifies to hind, and in Hebrew has m for its 
second radical, and in Ethiopic n. It is here employed 
metaphorically, knots or difficulties, hard questions. So 
N"iB)?, N"iJ?1p in Talmudic. The word is used in Syriac 
in the sense of magic knots or spells, which sense Bevan 
prefers here, but it appears most inappropriate. 

13. It is not unlikely that Daniel may, on the acces- 
sion of Nabu-na'id, have fallen somewhat out of favour, 
though still retained in the service of the government 
(ch. viii. 27). Hence he may not have been personally 
known to Belshazzar. There is no such contradiction in 
the passage as Bevan seeks to establish. Marti observes 
that the king's question, ^n^3T nIH nh^n, is not contra- 
dictory to ch. viii. 27. The pronoun is emphatic. See 
Kautzsch, § 87. 3. The interrogative rr is often omitted 
before a guttural to avoid the hiatus {Behrmann). See 
Kautzsch, § 67. 2, and comp. in Heb. Ges.-Kautzsch, 
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§ 150. I, rem. The suffix of the first person with the 
noun IN is omitted in Western Aramaic, and «3N is 
used in the Targums for my father. 1IN, however, occurs 
several times in the Zendshirli inscription (b.c. 670). The 
Massoretic punctuation here, In which the short vowel is 
used with the tone on it, shows that the final syllable 
was scarcely heard. Some MSS. read idn, others i^m. 

1 4. Compare ver. 1 1 . Behrmann calls attention to 
the emphatic gaya (or metheg) used with niT in this 
verse, in place of the psiq which occurs in ver. 1 1 . 
But it should be noted that the more correct Massoretic 
punctuation, as set forth by Ginsburg, has no metheg, 
while several MSS. have ii jTifpM m~i, without any 
metheg, maqqeph, or accents. 

15. -h'sr\. See Kautzsch, § 46. 3 c\ Marti, § 66 d. 
■'3ni?-T"in^. See Kautzsch, § 75. i. Marti conjectures that 
we ought to read ''3ni>-r1rT;, but the change is unnecessary, 
rfinnf?. See note on ver. 12. 

16. The K'thibh reads hy\r\ after the Hebrew fashion ; 
the Q're would read ^3n. See ch. ii. 10, iii. 29. The 
verbiage is somewhat altered from that in ver. 12, p^mD 
taking here the place of paSn. Nn'pri. See note on 
ver. 7. 

17. pinnf?. See note on ch. ii. 4. ^n■'nn31. See 
note on ch. ii. 6. Baer notes that this is one of the 
eight words in which tippecha has merca as its attendant 
accent. priNb. See note on ch. ii. 11. 

in for 3n\ See Kautzsch, § 43. i a \ Marti, § 59 ^. 
oil. See note on ch. ii. 28 ; Kautzsch, § 69. 5 ; Marti, 

§ 94 <^- 

18. NTON, nom. pendens. ni^s nH^n. See ch. ii. 18 
and note. 

19. pi'N't. The K'thibh, after the Hebrew analogy. 
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gives the part, from yit : Kautzsch, § 45. i c, 3 ^ ; Marti, 
§ 13 /^ and § 63 e. The Q're reads ps^i. NI5, part, 
of 152, to be inclined^ or desire. Nno for Miirip, part, 
aphel of «;ri. See Kautzsch, § 47. 5 e, also § n- 3 b ; 
Marti, § 61. Another reading is wna, part, from nhd, 
to strike. So Theodotion, ervn-rev ; similarly the Vulgate, 
percutiebat. The contrast which is drawn in the close 
of the verse between "raised up" and "put down" is 
strongly in favour of the Massoretic punctuation. 

20. D"i, intrans. perfect, not part, passive, from WT. 
Compare Hebrew no, Syriac A-*-io. Some MSS. exhibit 
less correctly on and d"}. riQp.:;i, 3rd sing. fem. See 
Kautzsch, § 25 ^. nfjn^, inf. haphel of 'V\^. See 
Kautzsch, § 45. 4 c. nnan. See Kautzsch, § 42. i ; 
Marti, § 58 c. 

mp"j5, Stat, const, of N^oiS (ch. vi. 9). See Kautzsch, 
§ 62 ; Marti, § 85 ;8, with § 74 c. 

"inr;^, haphel, 3rd pers. perf. fem., from ms. Com- 
pare 'laprtn, ch. vii. 22. 

21. 11©. The K'thibh is sing. i"iffi, from n^©, or ni©, 
he was like, he made (his heart) like. The Q're is ii^iS, 
plural, they made (his heart) like that of the wild beasts. 
Theodotion translates the phrase in the passive. The 
impersonal 3rd person is, however, used in the next 
sentence. will', wild asses, Job xxxix. 5-8. i;l£3Si, 
was bedewed. Hithpael : Kautzsch, § 32. i ; Marti, 
§ 12 <?. 

23. ni3ndSi. See note on ver. 2. mdm. See note on 
ver. 4. vnin. See note on ver. 2. Compare, on the 
end of the verse. Rev. ix. 20, Acts xvii. 25. 

rh is by the Massoretic accentuators cut oiF from the 
words following, and joined with the preceding "all 
thy ways," as if the prophet were reminding the king 
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that all his ways, whether he would or not, were in 
God's hands. Comp. Jer. x. 23. The h would then 
be used similarly to that with which Ps. iii. 9 opens. 
But it appears better to regard the nh as emphatic, 
" Him thou hast not glorified." 

24. pnNa. In a temporal and not a causative sense, 
like TN in Jer. xxii. 15 (Behrmann). ndej. See note 
on ver. 2. Qimn, qtil of Dton. 

25. N30 is easily explained as part, passive (Kautzsch, 
§ 47 g, f) of NJQ (Heb. mjo), numbered. It might also 
be the Aramaic equivalent of n^o, the mina, but that 
would rather be too (Talmudic) or «30 (Aramaic). The 
word occurs here twice (probably for emphasis), but in 
ver. 27, where it is explained, it is only once mentioned. 
It is there explained Nn^« nap, God hath numbered thy 
kingdom and finished it. 

S(?n is slightly abnormal, for b-'pn is the regular form 
of the passive participle, but it may be regarded as a 
peil form, the unusual vowel being employed in order 
to harmonise with n^q. See Kautzsch, § 29. 2, rem. 
The word is explained by Bevan as stat. absolute of 
N^pTi {Qnk. Ex. xxxviii. 26) for ^f?2), a shekel. That, 
however, is simply conjecture. Behrmann calls attention 
to the fact that the word shekel (^pm) is employed in the 
Zendshirli inscriptions instead of the later ^pn. He also 
urges the point that, in counting of coins, no one would 
naturally count the smallest coin between two larger 
coins ; the half-mina, supposed to be alluded to at the 
close, being vastly higher in value than the shekel. It 
would present a strange appearance in English to write, 
" Hundred (pounds), hundred — two and eightpence — two 
fifty (pounds)," which would be about the equivalent in 
English money. 
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]ipiB may be explained as a regular plural of dib, 
which is employed in its place in the opening of ver. 28 
(see Kautzsch, § 54. 3 a), and which would mean divided 
(plural). In the latter sense it is the part, passive of ma. 
For ponD = Medes and Persians, compare the Arabic 
idiom by which " the two Omars " means Abu Bakr and 
Omar, "the two Kufats," Kufah and Basrah, etc. If 
it meant dividers^ it ought to be vocalised ppnp. Marti, 
after Ganneau, suggests that the word may be dual ; 
so in both Commentary and Grammar, % 69 a. The 
remark is made in order to harmonise with the new 
exposition, for there is nothing in the form to suggest 
that idea. 

The word dib is in Hebrew used both for Persia 
and Persian. The proper gentilic noun is ■'PiB. So 
Neh. xii. 22, lonDn ffiV^^. The plural of the gentilic 
noun is pi^piB. The Aramaic di3 (Greek (popo?) means 
tribute. In the Mishna, d"ib, or DIB, is used of some- 
thing broken off, a part, a half. So didI X\yQ is used of 
a mina and a half, Edij. 3. 3; Joma, 4. 4; Pe^, 8. 5. 
It is used also in the Zendshirli inscription in the sense 
of a half. 

On the whole, it may be said that, while the vocalisa- 
tion is not completely certain, the old interpretation, 
numbered, numbered, weighed, divided (or possibly dividers), 
is more likely to be correct than the new rendering sug- 
gested first by M. Clermont-Ganneau {Journal Asiatique, 
1886), improved by Nsldeke (Z. filr Assyriol. vol. i. 
pp. 414-418), and supported substantially by G. A. 
Hoffmann (Z. fur Assyriol. vol. ii. pp. 45-47 ; also by 
Prince, and Haupt (bei Kamphausen), p. 28), namely : — 

(i) A mina, a mina, a shekel, and {two) half-minas, or, 
with Haupt, (2) Counted a mina, a shekel, and half-minas. 
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The new explanation is, however, obscure, whereas 
the old gives a sense quite intelligible and suitable. See 
remarks on hpn. Behrmann defends the old transla- 
tion ; Bevan, Driver, and Marti approve of the new 
interpretation. 

The LXX. thus render the last verses : " This is 
the interpretation of the writing. Numbered (fipidnriTai) 
is thy time of the kingdom ; thy kingdom ceaseth 
(aTToX^yei) ; it is cut short and finished ; thy kingdom 
is given to the Medes and the Persians." 

27. NFi^pn, with N at end, is, perhaps, the form 
given in the best MSS. ; but MSS. have also the form 
without N, and some even with n. The form is the 
2nd pers. sing, peil — the inner passive, as it is some- 
times called. 

N:;3it^D3. See Kautzsch, § 51. i. Baer reads the word 
thus in the singular, in the balance. A perhaps more 
common reading is n'JTndI, in the balances, probably a 
dual: Kautzsch, § 51. i, rem. The Hebrew D^stND is 
a dual. 

28. mm iiof?, to the Medes and Persians. The nouns 
for the locality and people are in both these cases identical. 
As denoting the people the nouns are collectives. There 
exist, however, in both cases gentilic nouns, which are 
used only in the singular. The Medes are mentioned 
first, possibly because known first to the Jews, but the 
reverse order is employed in the Book of Esther. 

29. Tnam. See note on ch. iii. 4. On Nnf?n, see note 
on ver. 7. 

30. The name ^2t»N^l is here written incorrectly in 
place of ^2Nmf?n. See note on ver. i. On the LXX. 
reading of the last verse of this chapter (and that in 
Aram. vi. i), see preliminary note to ch. vi. at end. 



CHAPTER VI 

The chapter division in the Aramaic is more correct than 
that in the Latin Vulgate (and the translations influenced 
by it), which makes the first verse, which really belongs to 
the present chapter, the last verse of the preceding. 

The expression used in the text, " Darius the Mede 
received the kingdom " — for the rendering in the A.V., 
" took the kingdom^'' is incorrect, — implies that Darius was 
not viewed by the writer as possessing the same authority 
as Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylon. Cyrus, it might 
be conceived, would at once have assumed the kingdom 
of Babylon belonging to him by virtue of conquest. 
Darius was, in the writer's opinion, an inferior personage 
who " received the kingdom " as a gift from the hands of 
another. The empire of the Medes and Persians, like 
the empires of Assyria and Babylon, admitted the rule of 
vassal kings in many localities, and these kings exercised 
the full powers of royalty in their respective states, 
although subordinate and under the control of " the great 
king," the " king of kings." Vassal kings were far from 
being simple viceroys. The idea of Professor Driver, 
that the writer imagined that some arrangement had been 
made between the two alHed peoples or their rulers to 
place Darius on the throne, imports into the text what 
does not properly belong to it. It is a matter of com- 
paratively little consequence whether, as suggested by 

97 7 
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Dr Pinches, the special " king of Babylon " was Gobryas, 
rewarded with the royal dignity for his success in storming 
the citadel ; or Cambyses, the son of Cyrus (as Winckler 
considers), elevated to that position when the city was 
duly quieted and reduced to order. The person who 
"received the kingdom" had within the limits of that 
kingdom full royal authority, although he was under the 
supreme authority of Cyrus as " king of lands " and 
" king of kings." 

No mention is made of " Darius the Mede " in any 
historical documents yet discovered, and all theories 
which have been propounded concerning' that name or 
personage are simply conjectural. The actual history 
which we possess of these events is fragmentary, but 
there is nothing whatever to justify the assertions of the 
critical school that the narrative of Daniel is actually at 
variance with known history. No hypothesis yet pro- 
pounded has been able, on the supposition of the narrative 
being unhistorical, to explain the ignorance of the writer 
on such points of history. On the contrary, as will be 
seen from a review of facts given in Appendix No. II., 
there is much to show that the Book of Daniel relates 
facts unknown by the Greek historians. The writer had 
evidently a fair historical knowledge of the empires of 
Babylon Medo-Persia, and Greece ; and that fact is now 
becoming more generally recognised. The account which 
is given in Daniel and his Prophecies, ch. iv., is defensible 
in every point, although the gaps which exist in the 
history have been to some extent conjecturally supplied 
in order to make the history more easily comprehensible. 

The name Darius is in Old Persian Ddraya-vaush 
(Spiegel, Alt.-Pers. Keilinschr.), Greek Aapelo^. The name 
or title (as it probably was) was borne by several Persian 
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kings. Three at least of those monarchs are mentioned 
in Scripture: (i) Darius the Mede, (2) Darius Hystaspes, 
(3) Darius the Persian, variously explained to be Darius 
Nothus (or Ochus) or Darius Codomanus (Neh. xii. 22). 
The name was also borne by other Persians, but its 
signification is uncertain. The LXX. in Dan. v. 31 
render it by ' Apra^ep^ij^, but elsewhere by Aapeio9. The 
marginal reading of the Syr. notice in Swete's edition 
of the LXX. reads 6 ^aa-iXevg twv Tlepa-wv. Jahn uses 
the reading of the LXX. in support of the opinion of 
the modern critics with regard to the Median kingdom. 
See ver. 27. 

We are somewhat inclined to follow the reading of the 
LXX. and to omit the mention of the age of Darius the 
Mede on his accession to the throne of Babylon ; but 
the matter is very doubtful. See Appendix No. II. The 
age given in the Hebrew text agrees better in that par- 
ticular with the hypothesis that Gobryas was the person 
intended. The LXX. reading here and in ver. 14, 
" satraps one hundred twenty seven," is evidently derived 
from Esther i. i, which speaks of a much later period. 

2. lEDQ?. See note on ch. iii. 32. N"'3D"nmnN. See 
note on ch. iii. 2. Herodotus (iii. 89) speaks of Darius 
Hystaspes as establishing twenty satrapies in the Persian 
empire. One hundred and twenty-seven provinces are 
mentioned as the number in Ahasuerus' reign in Esther 
i. I, and so in 3 Ezra iii. 2 in Darius Hystaspes' reign. 

3. ]p tihs, higher than, found in Nabathaean, but only 
here in Bibl. Aram. ]p n^INj lower than, occurs in ch. ii. 
39, K'thibh. Behrmann compares Onk. Deut. xxviii. 43, 

p?"!P, princes, rulers, is only found here in Bibl. Aramaic, 
but N51P, plural paip, which is the same word, occurs 
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in the Targums not unfrequently for commander, and 
PIP, as prince, ruler, in the Targg. of Jerusalem. It 
probably has some connection with the Hebrew ito, or 
the Persian sar, sarak, chief. These three princes or 
over-rulers do not appear to have been any imitation 
of Belshazzar's act. i^rh- See Kautzsch, § 47 g, h, 
and notes on ch. ii. 20, 43. Q:;i3. See Kautzsch, 

§ 54 7- P13) participle of pt?, damage. 

4. rT'tpr, part, intrans., was minded, or was thinking over. 
On the form, see Kautzsch, § 17, rem. 2. 

5. The Syriac form of ~\% which is only used as a 
preposition, is „_» . or ,| .. 

rh's ]";^l iin, were seeking cause-of-offence (to d'lTiov). 
The noun '•3 occurs also in Syriac and Arabic. nrxymTh, 
aphel infinitive of TOtC. The hithpael occurs in the last 
sentence of the verse. 

6. 'in N'llli )^N, then those men said. On the pron. i^n, 
see Kautzsch, § 20. i ; Marti, § 25 ^. n introduces 
the direct speech. nDmm. See Kautzsch, § 40. 4 ; 
Marti, % ^c^ d. 

;n^, unless : Kautzsch, § 69. 5; Marti, § 96 ^. G. Jahn 
disputes this translation, but on insufficient grounds. 
N3n3ffin. The perfect, after jn'?, has the sense of a future 
exactum, as in Hebrew after dm ■'3. Compare Gen. 
xxxii. 27, and Marti, § 100 h ; Kautzsch, § 71. 3. 

mi. See note on ch. iii. 2. 

7. itDlin. Properly, made a tumult, hence came tumultu- 
ously ; compare the Targum, Ruth i. 19 {Bevan). The 
phrase is also used of the satraps' visit to Daniel in ver. 12. 

8. laij^r^N. The verb bdi is the Hebrew yi/^, Arabic 

JiS-j. A councillor is in Ezra vii. 14, 15, Ea2)\ 

Bevan calls attention to the fact that the Massoretic 
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punctuation divides D;p from n3^d. Hence the meaning, 
according to it, is ^^ that the king should establish a statute ^ 
So Stave. Compare Numb. xxxv. 6, ryfsri naiz) d3^, that the 
man-slayer may flee hither. Rosenmdller, Hitzig, and others 
adopt this rendering, but Ewald and the moderns, dis- 
regarding the accents and following Theodotion, translate 
to establish a royal statute^ which latter is supported by 
ver. 13. And to make a strong interdict. The Aramaic 
npN corresponds to the Hebrew "idn, used Numb. xxx. 3 
of a vow of abstinence. d;|?, statute \ Syr. jL^_»jj. 

Ij, or nhj, Stat. emph. n3|i, a pit ; but the root, which 
indicates to bend outward^ or bend inward^ has derivatives 
which mean a height^ or the hack^ or cistern, or den. 
Flinging to the lions, as a mode of punishment, was 
used by some of the Caliphs. The lions' den may have 
been partly elevated above ground and partly below, and 
may have been provided with bars ; there is therefore no 
necessity to raise any difficulties such as those suggested 
by V. Lengerke and others, including even Bevan. The 
upper access to it, or the mouth by which food or 
persons were thrown in, could be closed by a stone 
placed over it, as stated in ver. 18. 

Nnrn.N, plural of n^iM, lions. The plural here " exactly 
agrees with the Syriac form as vocalised by the East 
Syrians (Nestorians) ; the West Syrians pronounce arya- 
watha with short a in the second syllable " {Bevan). 
The East Syrians regularly point — for — before a vav. 
Comp. pDlS from Np"i3, ch. vii. 9 ; Heb. ne)3, Kautzsch, §11. 
4 b. On the h after vh in 'mnS see Kautzsch, § 75. 3. 

9. vn.^T\, impf. of nni^, to pass over, to change. The 
verb is intransitive. Another reading is ■'T^n. Baer 
reads nisn both here and in ver. 13. Compare Hebrew 
r^l^ ; Arab, tdadda, " to be transitive." 
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The LXX. give verses 2-9 as follows : — 
" And Daniel was one of the three men, (he) having 
power over all (persons) in the kingdom. And Daniel 
was clothed in purple, and great and glorious before 
Darius the king, because he was glorious and prudent 
and wise, and a holy spirit was in him, and he was 
prosperous in the businesses of the king which he did. 
Then the king was desirous of setting Daniel over all his 
kingdom, and the two men which he set with him, and 
satraps one hundred twenty seven. But when the king 
was desirous to set Daniel over all his kingdom, then 
the two young men (veavtWot) planned a counsel and 
design, saying to themselves, since they found no sin or 
ignorance against Daniel for which they might accuse him 
to the king ; and they said, Come let us make a decree 
against ourselves that no man shall make a request, or 
pray a prayer of any god for thirty days but from Darius 
the king, but if not, he shall die, in order that they might 
defeat Daniel before the king, and he be thrown into the 
den of lions. For they knew that Daniel prayed and 
made intercession of the Lord his God thrice in the day. 
Then those men came and said before the king : We 
have made a decree and a statute, that any man who shall 
pray a prayer, or ask a request from any god for thirty 
days save of Darius the king, shall be cast into the den 
of lions." 

G. Jahn ventures to defend the originality of the text 
of the LXX. That hypothesis will be accepted by few 
critics. But although we cannot accept it as a whole, 
there are points in which the LXX. may retain a prefer- 
able reading. The conspiracy of the two chiefs who 
were accorded similar rank to Daniel is more easily 
understood than a conspiracy of 120 satraps ; while the 
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conclusion of the narrative, in which they two alone are 
stated to have been themselves thrown into the den of 
lions, is historically more probable. Jahn's suggestion is 
not improbable, too, that veavla-Koi in the second mention 
of those men may have been a mistranslation on the part 
of the LXX., who may have had D"i"nni in their text. 
Jahn's whole hypothesis, however, appears fanciful. 

1 1 . Daniel, when informed of the interdict, utterly 
ignored it, and continued his usual practice. ji'iS, win- 
dows, openings, plural of n^3. So Bevan, Marti, and 
Strack. Mtlhlau and Volck make the sing. 13, while 
Levy, Chald. WB., gives it as n^J. 

nn-'Vi'j his upper chamber, from •h's, ni^i>. "'I'jlp ^3. 
Probably here, as in ch. ii. 40, meaning in the same way 
as, although some critics prefer to give it a causative 
sense — " he prayed because he was wont to do so." 

ijia Nirj. So Baer, Strack, Bevan, and Marti. He was 
wont to kneel. The majority of MSS., however, read 
with Ginsburg, Tj-ia N^n, he knelt. 

12. itonrr. See note on ver. 7. 

13. N"ii>n. See note on ver. 9. Ni>l\ absolute without 
1S3, as in verses 8 and 14. 

14. D2^. See ver. 3. See note on ch. ii. 14. The 
phrase "yhs Di^la Qltt) is to give attention to, lit. apply his 
understanding to. 

15. h%, heart. The word is found in Syriac and 
in Arabic in this sense, but no other instance has yet 
been cited from Jewish Aramaic. " Its original sense is 
altogether obscure " (Bevan). Levy's idea is, of course, 
untenable, that it was a transposed form of 1^, the usual 
word in Hebrew. nmi"irmf7. See note on ch. iii. 15. 

"h^ts. Baer reads 'h^.p, following the direction of the 
Massorah (Lev. xi. 4), but Ginsburg has h^ip. Some 
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MSS., according to Bevan, have -h^i^, " which last is 
no doubt the correct pronunciation (see Noldeke, Gdtt. 
gel. Anz. 1884, P- 1020). i^^D from the root 'j^i^ is for 
■•S^Oj like rh'sr\^ ch. v. 7, hSot " {Bevan). The word so 
derived refers to the going down of the sun. See 
Kautzsch, § 60. 3 b. 

Trntoo, hith. part., laboured hard. The form with 
final h in place of -| occurs in the Targums, and 'j^nt^n 
in Pirke Aboth ii. 5, iv. 15. It is the same change as 
in Beliar and Belial. 

16. n"'3mnS n^. See Kautzsch, § 75. 3, and note on 
ver. 9. 

17. rn-'m. See next verse. One of Strack's MSS. 
reads iinim, with pathach under the n, but in ver. 25 
with chireq. Another MS. reads the word in both places 
with — . NTini, continually. It is used adverbially 
in the same sense in the Targums without the l, and 
frequently as an adjective in the expression NTinn n^:;, 
the daily sacrifice. Gesenius (in Thes.) considers it was 
originally a noun with the meaning of circuity derived 
from -\^•^. i^^rtO''. See note on ver. 15. 

18. rT;n^ri"). See ch. iii. 13, and Kautzsch, § 41 c, b, 
footnote, § 47. 6 ; Marti, § 64. i. noto"!, 3rd sing, 
fem. perf., but such an irregular form in a verb of 
common occurrence is highly suspicious, and it is probable 
that it ought to be read nt?to or nctoj with Kautzsch 
(§45. 3 d), Kamphausen, Bevan, and Marti, § 63 g. 

nonm. So Baer and Strack read, but Ginsburg has 
nonm. 'i nj^ts, plur. constr. See Marti, § 79 ; comp. 
Matt, xxvii. 66. ':11s, matter, affair. Xil ih = nothing. 
See Marti and Behrmann. 

19. ni^, and passed the night, from rriB, den. verb, from 
rca. nia, probably a noun used adverbially, supperless. 
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fasting. The Syriac 2a.^ is well accredited in the same 
sense. See Payne Smith's Syr. Thes. \MT\\ The 

meaning of this word is unknown ; Theodotion and the 
Syriac render it food. Jewish commentators give it instru- 
ments of music. Modern scholars with more probability 
expound it from the Arabic Wi, or Wb, to mean concu- 
bines. MSS. read \'\'m, the meaning of which is also un- 
known. The ancient versions were unable to understand 
the word. fjwn, from hhi. See notes on ch. ii. 9, 25. 
nnDffi, his sleep, njtp. Baer reads nnsffi, Ginsburg nnjQ?. 
mj, 3rd pers. sing, fem., from tt3, to flee. Kautzsch, 
§ 46. 3 a ; Marti, § 66 e. The expression here is varied 
from that in ch. ii. i. v^s nn'^TO ingtS, lit. his sleep had 
been upon him, but now it was something past and gone. 
So Theodotion in that passage 6 vivvo^ avrov aireyevero a-rr' 
aiiTod. The niphal of riTT is there and in ch. viii. 27 
used of the past. Gesenius (in Thes.) notes that it is a 
mistake to take ^^h^ as for v^i^o, and worse to explain, as 
has been done, " somnus qui supereo cecidit, i.e. aufugit." 

23. niD. See remark in Daniel and his Prophecies, 
p. 100, and Appendix II. 

24. pDH"), hophal from p'jD ; the haphel infinitive 
nppjn'p is a case of dissimilation of the form with 
daghesh forte. See W. Wright's Comp. Gram. p. 69 ; 
Kautzsch, § II. 4 b ; Marti, § 62 b. 'to 1^ 1'3 is 
somewhat peculiar, as the conj . takes in the time specified, 
i.e. before they came to the bottom of the den. See 
Kautzsch, § 69. 6. Josephus magnifies the story here 
by asserting that the lions had been well fed with 
flesh before Daniel's accusers were thrown in to them 
{Antiq. X. II. 6). 

Nifliston, ch. vi. 20. The Palestinian (Western) Jews 
read this as one word, the Orientals (the Babylonian 
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scholars) as two. Hence the large and small letter which 
called attention to the na, which according to one scheme 
formed the end of the first word, and the same syllable 
which formed the beginning of the second. See Gins- 
burg's chapter on the Western and Eastern recensions 
in his Introd. to the Mass. Crit. Edit, of the Hebrew Bible. 

25. On the retribution here recorded, see our remarks 
in ch. iv. § 2 ; also the LXX. additions given above, 
verses 2-9. Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxiii. 6. 81), 
speaking of the severity of the Persian laws, says that 
" ob noxam unius omnis propinquitas perit." j^3m, 
themselves. See Kautzsch, § 18. 3,§ 87. 2. Nil rr'anw'?. 

'« for i>"iN ; so n^nnn for nnn, Marti, § 87 c/. -n '^il. 
See Kautzsch, § 69. 6. 

27. X\rh. See Kautzsch, § 47 g, b, and note on ch. ii. 20. 
pi>Nl, from :]'^^. See Kautzsch, § 45. 3 d; Marti, % it, b, 
§ 63 e. 

The LXX. insert in the second part of the chapter 
several small additions. In this verse they add : — " I 
Darius will be His worshipper and serve Him all my 
days, for the idols made with hands cannot save in the 
same way as the God of Daniel hath rescued Daniel." 
Verse 28 they render : — " And king Darius was joined to 
his race [i.e. slept with his fathers], and Daniel was placed 
over the kingdom of Darius ; and Cyrus the Persian took 
his kingdom." It seems useless to argue with a scholar 
like Jahn, who maintains that such a version of the story 
was earlier than the Massoretic recension. It is worthy 
of note, however, that the LXX. translators interpolate a 
reign of " Darius the Mede " between the overthrow of 
Belshazzar and the reign of Cyrus. 



CHAPTER VII 

Preliminary Note. — It Is necessary in the outset of this 
chapter, in addition to what has been already stated in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, ch. v., to notice the expositions 
by the latest of the modern scholars. The variations of 
interpretation by the earlier critics are so numerous that 
only a few of them can be referred to. Bevan, Farrar, 
and Driver may, however, be regarded as the latest 
representatives of the English school of critics, while 
Behrmann and Marti fairly represent the German school. 
Bevan's statement cannot be admitted to be correct, 
namely, that, while in ch. ii. 41-43 "much stress is laid 
upon the divisions of the fourth empire, ch. vii. passes 
them over in silence." The ten horns, like the ten toes, 
do not represent individual kings, but kingdoms. The 
four beasts, which are confessedly not individual personages 
but empires, are called '■'■kings" (psfjo) in ver. 17. The 
"little horn" of ch. vii. cannot be fairly identified with the 
"very little horn" of ch. viii. These have been shown in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 163, to be radically difFerent. 
The ten horns on the head of the fourth beast represent ten 
contemporaneous kingdoms and not ten successive monarchs. 
Modern critics, in their attempts to bring Daniel down to 
Maccabean days on the one hand, and to obliterate the 
prophetical element, insist, however, on the latter inter- 
pretation. Their fanciful " ten kings " are, according to 
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Bertholdt, von Lengerke, and Farrar, (i) Seleucus I. 
Nicator, (2) Antiochus I. Soter, (3) Antiochus II. Theos, 
(4) Seleucus II. Callinicus, (5) Seleucus III. Keraunos, 
(6) Antiochus III. the Great, (7) Seleucus IV. Philopator, 
(8) Heliodorus, (9) Ptolemy VI. Philometor, king of Egypt, 
and (10) Demetrius Soter. Other critics, like Hitzig, 
Cornill, Bevan, and Driver, begin the list with Alexander 
the Great, making the eighth king Seleucus Philopator. 
The three last, who are supposed to have been uprooted 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, were (i) Heliodorus (who never 
was a king, although an unsuccessful aspirant to the 
kingdom) ; (2) Demetrius, son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, 
who did attain the kingdom after Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but was only a child when Antiochus, his uncle, ascended 
the throne. (3) Lastly, Ptolemy Philometor is dragged 
in, who was king of Egypt, and never king of Syria. 
The first seven were monarchs who succeeded one another 
from B.C. 312, when Seleucus Nicator came to the throne, 
down to B.C. 176, when Seleucus IV. Philopator was 
murdered. The ten horns are, however, evidently re- 
garded in the vision as contemporaneous, and not suc- 
cessive, as St John has observed in Rev. xvii. 12, in 
evident reference to this vision of Daniel. 

The three horns on the head of the beast are represented 
as uprooted by the undergrowth of " the little horn." 
They must therefore signify powers already in existence 
and well rooted in the fourth empire. This fact disposes 
of the fanciful interpretation of the moderns who expound 
them to be persons who were not in possession of any 
kingdom from which they could have been uprooted at 
the time when Antiochus Epiphanes seized the throne 
of Syria. The root ipi; (which occurs nowhere else in 
Biblical Aramaic) must be explained from the usage 
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of the cognate root in Hebrew, and from that of the 
"Aramaic Targums. It does not mean to " humble" but 
to eradicate, and, when used of horns or of teeth, to uproot, 
in which sense it is used in Talmudic. The attempt of 
the moderns to explain the uprooting of three kings or 
kingdoms by Antiochus Epiphanes is a complete failure, 
however confidently scholars may express themselves on 
the point. Porphyry's theory that the three uprooted 
horns were Ptolemy Philometor, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Egypt, and Artaxias, king of Armenia, can be 
refuted in the same way ; and, as Bevan remarks, " those 
three kings were in no sense predecessors of Antiochus 
Epiphanes." That scholar remarks truly that Porphyry's 
statements here, as in other places, are " not derived from 
an independent historical source, but are simply deductions 
drawn from Daniel." 

Devoid of evidence as these statements of the modern 
critics are, the matter is worse when those critics seek to 
overturn the Messianic interpretation expressly put upon 
verses 13 and 14 in our Lord's solemn prediction before 
the Jewish Sanhedrin (Matt. xxvi. 64 ; Mark xiv. 62 ; 
Luke xxii. 69). The testimony of the Book of Enoch, 
in which he who is termed in ch. xlv. " mine Elect One " 
is repeatedly spoken of as the Son of Man in ch. xlvi., 
and spoken of in phraseology unquestionably drawn 
from this passage of Daniel, is most important. For 
that part of Enoch is assigned by Charles to b.c. 94-79, 
or at latest to B.C. 70-64. The phrase " Son of Man " 
in the N.T. is derived from this passage of Daniel. 

The " insuperable difficulties " (^Bevan) to that exposition 
of the oldest Church Fathers, and even of Jewish inter- 
preters, have no real existence. Those who believe in a 
Divine revelation must also believe that God has His 
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own wise reasons for not expressing points all at once in 
unambiguous language. Revelation was only imparted 
by "portions," TroXv^ejow? (Heb. i. i). All that is asserted 
concerning the Messiah by Daniel is that He was in the 
likeness of man, " a son of man," and came in the clouds 
of heaven, and was brought nigh to the Ancient of Days, 
and given universal dominion. The saints are never 
spoken of as coming in the clouds of heaven, although 
Jehovah is frequently so depicted in the prophets (Isa. 
xix. I ; Ps. xviii. lo, civ. 3 ; not to speak of the N.T. 
passages, such as those quoted above, as Matt. xxiv. 30 ; 
Rev. I. 7, 13, xiv. 14, etc.). The object of the inter- 
pretation which makes the saints of the Most High to 
mean the Jewish people, and to be described by " the 
Son of Man " (the human form opposed to the bestial), 
is simply to destroy the predictive element in Daniel, and 
confine the statements of that book to the days of the 
Maccabees. 

The expression used in ver. 18 is not that the saints 
" possessed " the kingdom (as rendered in both the A.V. 
and R.V.), but "received (]^fj3)5^'i) the kingdom." The 
same word is used in ch. ii. 6, and of " Darius the Mede " 
in ch. vi. i. These three are the only instances of the use 
of the verb in Biblical Aramaic, in which dialect the verb 
corresponds with the Hebrew h'^'p. A significant com- 
mentary on the expression is given in our Lord's words 
when addressing the righteous in the last day (Matt, 
xxvi. 34). On the interpretation of the chapter as re- 
ferring to the Roman empire, see the supplementary note 
at the conclusion of the chapter. 

I. See, on Belshazzar, note on ch. v. i, also Appendix 
No. II. ntONT ■'Ttn may be explained as a further 
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specification of the idea contained in the word dream, or 
even as indicating something more, as in ch. ii. 28. 

tDNi, used in the previous sentence in the sense of 
head, signifies here suniy or summary ; although nffiMi, its 
summary, is not used, but p^p 'n, a summary of matters 
revealed, i.e. a true account of them, as in Ps. cxix. 160, 
noN "ffl^T t^N*!, " the sum," or " summing up of thy 
words is truth," i.e. all God's words may be summed 
up in one word, namely, " truth." Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 17. 
So the LXX. ei? Ke<paXaia Xoywv. 

"iQNl '1 ms, Daniel answered and said, i.e. when asked 
first concerning the dream which he afterwards committed 
to writing. The LXX. omit the phrase. 

2. ii(hh Di>. The preposition Ds is used in a temporal 
sense, in my vision which came at night. Compare Ps. Ixxii. 5, 
" they shall fear thee (mom Qi>) with the sun," i.e. as long 
as the sun lasts. inwi, and behold. ^im is connected 
with the Hebrew ^N^. On the four winds of heaven 
bursting forth (so Gesenius, comparing Judges xx. 33) 
RosenmtlUer aptly compares Virgil, Aen. i. 82 fF., and 
Ovid, Trist. i. 2. 25 ff. Compare also Ezek. xxxvii. 9. 
Levy, in his Chald. JVB., however, prefers to render 
the verb transitively, raising up the great sea. The latter 
translation is adopted by Bevan because in the former 
case Nsr^i') or Ma:3, might have been expected. But 
Nia^Si might be rendered upon the sea. Jerome explains 
the four winds of heaven to be the four angelical powers 
to whose charge the principal kingdoms had been com- 
mitted, according to Deut. xxxii. 8, which, in his Com- 
mentary on this verse, he renders "juxta numerum 
angelorum Dei," following in Deut. the LXX. Jerome 
translates jn-'iD by '^ pugnabant." 

3. );3», different, or diverse, fem. plur. part, passive of 
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N5m. The fern. sing, is N^am. See note on ver. 19. 
The word different, or diverse, is identical in both verses. 
Hence too much stress must not be laid upon that 
phrase in the exposition of ver. 19, as it is used of all 
the four beasts. 

4. The first beast was like a Hon with eagle's wings. 
Jeremiah compares Babylon to a lion (Jer. iv. 7, 1. 14, 17), 
in allusion to its might, and to an eagle for the rapidity 
of its conquests (Jer. iv. 13, xlviii. 40, xlix. 22 ; 
Lam. iv. 19) ; compare Ezek. xvii. 3 iF. 

psj. The word ^a in Hebrew is derived from qsi, and 
means the back. The Aramaic ^i is rather from Pjdi, i.q. 
P133, and therefore connected with the Hebrew ^155, wing. 

So the Syriac ^ o.! . )La*Ss-»j from | o*, ^- The Hebrew 
^iN, plural CQiNj is also used metaphorically of the wings 
of an army, and is common in Ezekiel. The wings of 
the eagle-winged lion were, however, plucked off, and it 
was "lifted up" (nSipDl) from the earth by a power above 
it, so that it could neither fly nor struggle, as it might 
have done had its feet been planted on the earth. Con- 
trast the similar expression in ch. iv. 21, s^ot^'? nSjp3 ■'3")i>, 
I raised up mine eyes to heaven. rh^Vii, though in the 
passive form, can scarcely mean, as Bertholdt and Hitzig, 
after Theodoret, interpret it, was taken away, for the 
subsequent clause gives a further account of the beast. 
Nor is it to be taken reflexively, as if " it lifted up itself." 
The reference is evidently to the personal history of 
Nebuchadnezzar, identified with his empire in ch. ii., 
and man's heart given to the beast refers to that king's 
recovery from the bestial condition to which he was sunk 
for the seven times (ch. iv. 34). 

'liT ;"'^n-^i>r Compare 2 Kings xiii. 21. Some consider 
that ]i^3n is dual, but that is somewhat doubtful. The 
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dual is used sparingly in Biblical Aramaic, though it is 
employed in such cases as \^ni, hands ; )";51p, horns ; \'hT\, 
feet. On the other hand, ]-iri>, eyes, though plural in form, 
is used as a dual in ver. 8 of this chapter, and p^Vj times, 
also plural in form, is used in the dual sense in ver. 25. 
X'yyp., horns, although dual in form, is used as a simple 
plural in ver. 7. 

no"'pn, hophal, and accordingly passive in meaning, 
" it was raised up." The form ncprr, probably active, is 
found in some MSS. The same variation of reading 
occurs In ver. 6. See Kautzsch, § 45. 3, 5 ; Marti, 
§ 63 h. The haphel no"'pn, active, is also found in MSS. 
and edd., " it raised up (itself)." 

ffi3N niSl. Compare 2 Sam. xvil. 10. tojN Is often 
explained as if it meant " as man In his weakness." So 
Bishop C. Wordsworth. But the root of the Hebrew 
m"'N, ffiiJN, and of the Aramaic 11J5N, is Identical, and 
although the usus loquendi (not the derivation) may justify 
a distinction being made in sense between the two Hebrew 
words, the Aramaic tC3« Is the most common word for 
man, and is used like the corresponding words in Syrlac 
and Arabic, without the idea of weakness being involved 
In the term. 

5. The reading nn-"i^toS, which Is that of the majority 
of MSS., and of Ginsburg, Is fairly certain. ^J2to is, 
indeed, only found here, but It Is identical with the 
common Aramaic i^p, which means side, whether applied 
to an animal or any other object, such as a coffer, or a 
mountain. Since the Arabic form is ^a^, the spelling itatl? 
Is correct. The rendering of the other variant -latp, '■'■and 
it raised up one dominion " (Kranichfeld), Is doubtful. That 
is the translation in the margin of the A.V. and R.V., 
as if equivalent to niBttJa, dominion, found In one place of 
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Job xxxviii. 33. Buxtorf {Lex. Chald. et Talmud.), how- 
ever, gives instances of that meaning of the word. The 
ancient Versions agree in assigning the signification of 
side to the word. The ingenious expositions given by 
Grotius, MichaeHs, Gesenius, and others differ from one 
another, and are alike unsatisfactory. 

nopn. See note on former verse. The bear was seen 
lifting itself up on one side, which attitude it naturally 
assumes when rising to attack another animal. An attack 
on the Babylonian empire from the side of Medo-Persia 
was feared even in the latter days of Nebuchadnezzar. 
See remarks on other expositions in Daniel and his 
Prophecies, pp. 152 ff. 

'1 '^^hs nSm, " and three ribs in its mouth between its 
teeth,'' which were being gnawed by the bear. The 
translation three tusks, or jaw-teeth, defended by Houbigant, 
Wintle, G. S. Faber, and even by Havernick, is wrong, 
and may be dismissed as a curiosity of interpretation. 
RosenmtiUer's observation is suflicient, that three tusks 
in an animal's mouth would be a sore inconvenience to 
it. The Aramaic ^hii corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 

)hi, Syriac jli^, and Arabic ^>*, and means a rib, or 

side. It is frequently used in the Targums in that sense. 
So the Syriac and Arabic versions render it. The LXX. 
and Theodotion translate it irXevpa, or irXevpai, both mean- 
ing sides or ribs, although Theodoret speaks of his copy 
of Theodotion having Tnepa, feathers. The Vulgate 
strangely renders ordines, which Jerome speaks of having 
been explained of the three over-rulers of the satraps 
(ch. vi. 2) ; or of the three kings who succeeded Cyrus ; 
or, as he prefers, the kingdoms of Babylon, Media, and 
Persia. 
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On the phrase " in its mouth " one may compare Numb. 
xi. 33, Zech. ix. 7, and Amos. iii. 7. On the phrase 
" between its teeth" compare Job xxix. 17 and Ps. cxxiv. 6. 
The ribs cannot with propriety be thought of as belong- 
ing to three different animals, any more than the two 
legs or the piece of an ear mentioned in Amos Iii. 12 
as taken out of the mouth of the lion. Hence all ex- 
positions must be rejected, such as that of Ewald, who 
explains them of Babylon, Assyria, and Palestine ; or of 
Hitzig, who explains them to be Resen, Nineveh, and 
Caleb ; or of Pusey and others, who interpret them of 
Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. The ribs are simply the 
remains of some animal whose flesh had been nearly 
devoured. Comp. Jer. i. 17, Micah iii. 4. All interpre- 
tations which suppose the ribs to be represented as speak- 
ing are preposterous. The pON is impersonal (compare 
ch. iii. 3, 4, iv. 22, 28), and refers to a voice which came 
from above. On pnoM, see Daniel and his Prophecies^ 
footnote on p. 151. ZOckler supposes the voice to be 
that of the angels which guided the destinies of the 
nation. Behrmann unnecessarily finds diflSculties in the 
verse, and would regard nopn "rn ntatt)'?! as a gloss, which 
notion is purely arbitrary. The ^Dlp in the last clause 
is in connection with the nopn. 

One need not dwell on the attempts made by commen- 
tators to explain the symbol of the bear as corresponding 
" with the solid heavy chest of Nebuchadnezzar's statue " 
{Pusey), forgetful of the fact that the arms are connected 
with the chest in that colossus ; and afterwards talk of 
" the activity of the loins and thighs in the image." The 
most curious of these interpretations is that of Professor 
G. K. Mayer, a Roman Catholic theologian (Die mess. 
Prophezeien des Daniel, Wien, 1866), who remarks that 
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as the bear, which is fond of fleshy does not despise fruit 
and honey^ so Cyrus and his Persians not only cultivated 
the arts of war but the sciences of peace ! ! (p. 40). 

no''pri, passive to haphel. On the peculiar form see 
Kautzsch, § 45. 3. 5: '■'■it was raised up." The form 
nD"'pn, probably active, is found in some MSS. and in 
ver. 5. The same variation of reading occurs in ver. 6. 
See Kautzsch, § 45. 3. 5 ; Marti, § 63 h. The haphel 
no"'pn, active, is also found in MSS. and edd., " // raised 
up (itself)." 

6. On the impossibility of the Medians and Persians 
being represented by two distinct beasts, see remarks in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 152, 153. In the LXX. 
" and four wings spread over it,''' the word eirereivov seems 
to be a simple mistake for ■wereivov. The blunder occurred 
also in the copy from which the Syr. Hexaplar version 
was made. The Chigi MS. omits the clause " and power 
was given to it," but that clause occurs in the Syr. Hex. 
with the lection tongue instead of power, i.e. jim^l, misread 
for \th\a'). 

7. ■'^no^N'), feminine, from ]np"'M for ni^noiN. See 
Marti, § 87 c, d. Kautzsch (§ 61. 5) regards it as a 
demonstrative adjective formed from ]nn"'N, derived from 
Nno^N, anxiety, terror (Heb. hd^n), by the addition of the 
ending i to the affirmative syllable an. ]nQ-'N is common 
in the Aramaic of the Targums and Mishna in the sense 
of fearful, terrible. So Theodotion, eKOafi^ov. Baer, 
Norzi, and Ginsburg have shown that this is the correct 
reading of the Massoretic text. Several editions, how- 
ever, of the Hebrew Bible read ■'^noN, which would be 
an aira^ \ey. Pusey incorrectly imagined that "Daniel 
framed apparently a new word to enforce the conception 
of its (the beast's) strength." The LXX. seem to have 
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read rro"'N"), rendering koI 6 <p6^og avroC inrep(j)epwv It-^vi, 
" his fear surpassing in strength." 

rr]5T'^Dl, part, active feminine haphel of "p^n. Kautzsch, 
§ 46. 3 ^ ; Marti, § 66 ^. On the numbers ten, and 
three in next verse, see remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies, 
p. 159 and note. 

8. The LXX. add at the beginning of the verse 
Kai ^ovXai TToXKal iv toFj Kepamv miTov, " and many counsels 
in its horns.'" This strange translation has evidently arisen 
from a combination with the next verse, N-'3"ipn n^'in 'p^nmp, 
possibly to be explained with Michaelis and Hahn, " and 
there were many counsels (many cogitations of mine) in 
(or, about) the horns." The Syr. Hex. confirms the 
reading, only adding to many the adjective great. 

There appears to be a duplicate rendering in the LXX. 
version of ver. 8. For the clause pri"'?-'?, Q're (referring 
to the horns), or Jlnij^a (referring to the kings), K'thibh, is 
first rendered ava fiiaov avrHv, and there Is afterwards a 
second introduction of the words ei* rot's Kepacriv avrov. 

iprriN. See Preliminary Note. The translation of the 
LXX. is peculiar : " and three of the first horns were 
dried up (e^rjpdvOricrav) by it" Theodotion has correctly 
e^epiXwQn. It is little use conjecturing what text the 
LXX. had before them, though Riessler suggests that 
it was ^n^3, which Jahn considers could only come from 
a misreading of ^tfina, which he regards as a clear proof 
that the LXX. had before them a Hebrew and not an 
Aramaic text ! At the end of the verse the LXX. add, 
from ver. 2 1, " and it made war with the saints." 

9. nons. See note on ch. vi. 8. iipi. See Kautzsch, 
§ 47 K K't Marti, § 64 ;^ : a peil form. The word may 
be translated in two ways — (i) were set, ox placed, namely, 
the thrones were placed around an Ancient of days 
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(ror pTis, no article is expressed). The "Ancient of 

days " was in the middle ; comp. Rev. iv. 4. See 

Kautzsch, § 80. 2 ; Marti, § 118 I. Compare nsn-nD'', 

Gen. xxxix. 6 ; n3 hiy, Nah. i. 3. Compare Ps. cxxii. 5. 

This is in accordance with the statement which follows. 

The Ancient of days sat, presumably upon one of those 

thrones (comp. Rev. xx. 4, 11), though the throne is not 

directly mentioned in Revelation. This is the view of the 

ancient versions. (2) It may be rendered '■'■thrones were cast 

down" or " overturned^' namely, the thrones of the kings 

of the earth represented by the wild beasts. nos, wool, 

9 y 
Syriac y^ ^s. ^ Hebrew no^. The word n^n may qualify 

either snow, or the garment ; the Massoretic accentuation 

connects it with the former. Rev. i. 14 borrows from this 

passage. The throne of God, from whence issued flames 

of fire, is represented, as in Ezek. x., as a chariot upon 

wheels which were all burning flame. '^J^J, wheel, 

Syriac U<{^'«^> the long vowel compensating for the 
omission of the doubling of the letter. 

10. D''E^N in the Hebrew text must be read D"'dSn. It 
is a slip for pB^N, which is the correction of the Q're. See 

Kautzsch, § 6^. 4. Ian, Syriac a..ij, plural .o^y 
Ten thousand would make its plural regularly, ];31, but 
the Q're gives ]ni-i, as if from nnii, corresponding to 
the Hebrew nnin. See Kautzsch, § Gc^. 4. The K'thibh 
reading is, according to Baer and Ginsburg, p3"i, although 
Baer mentions the reading pm as that of some MSS. 
and of Kimchi. The passage of Daniel is quoted in 
Rev. XX. 12. 

1 1 . This passage of Daniel is referred to by Justin Martyr 
in his Dialogue with Trypho, cap. 3 1 . There Justin refers 
the whole correctly to Daniel. He quotes the passage 
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in Trypho distinctly from the LXX. version, and not 
from Theodotion, although there are passages in his 
quotation which show acquaintance also with the text of 
the latter version. See remark on ver. 14. But in his 
Apol. I. 51, at the end, Justin quotes ver. 13 as a sentence 
of Jeremiah. Similarly, that Church Father, in Dial, cum 
Tryph. cap. 14, erroneously refers Zech. xii. 10 to Hosea ; 
while in Apol. i. cap. 52 passages of Isaiah are mixed up 
with others from Zechariah, and ascribed to the latter 
prophet. 

'n n7"'£3p '^3 li>. The LXX. have koI airerv fnravlaOri to 
Qtjpiov, " and the beast was beaten to death." So Justin 
Martyr {Trypho^ cap. 31). 

ni'in'i, hophal from niN. See Kautzsch, § 41 c, c \ 
Marti, § 60 a. 

12. The LXX. have '■^ and those in its circle [i.e. around 
the beast] he deprived of their power, and a time of life 
[during which they would continue to live] was given to 
them until a time and season^ The meaning of the verse 
is clear ; the three former beasts were not to be extirpated 
as nations, although they were to be deprived of their 
world-power, and to be mixed up in the dominions of the 
fourth heathen empire, which was to continue until the 
Second Advent of Christ. This does not refer to a period 
after the destruction of the fourth beast, as Pusey strangely 
imagined (p. 80), but marks the contrast between the 
different treatment meted out to the fourth beast and to 
the other three. The kingdoms represented by the other 
three were severally more or less completely incorporated 
in the dominions of their successors, while utter destruc- 
tion was to be the fate of the fourth, for at the close of its 
course " the terms of the Gentiles " were to be fulfilled. 

13. Compare Mark xiv. 62, Rev. i. 7, in both of 
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which passages quotations are made from this verse, 
although there is a slight difference in the expression. 
•'rr'Q-i(7rr. There is no necessity, with Meinhold, here to 
introduce the idea of angels : the expression is more 
simply regarded as impersonal, and practically as passive. 
On the son of man, see remarks on p. 109. 

14. It is noteworthy that in the quotation of this 
verse not only Justin Martyr, as mentioned in note on 
ver. II, but also TertuUian {Adv. Marc. iii. 7) and 
Cyprian {Test. c. Jud. ii. 26), quote the passage from 
Daniel in the main according to the text of the LXX., 
and not after that of Theodotion. 

15. n^i5riN, 3rd fem. sing. perf. ithpSel. The daghesh 
in the yod is sharply to call attention to its consonantal 
character. See Kautzsch, § 12 c,% 47. 2 ; Marti, § 13 c, 
§ 64 0. On the construction 'y-\ n3N '•rvn, compare 
Ezra vii. 21. rrn? Nll^. So Ginsburg, after the 
majority of MSS. Lit. in the midst of its sheath, the body 
being regarded as the sheath of the soul. The word is 
found in Hebrew, i Chron. xxi. 27. The form with 
— has been regarded as a pausal form for n~, but that 
is uncertain. The Massora, according to Baer, would 
read n— , and then the word would be a noun of a form 
like rr^-iM in ver. 4. See Kautzsch, § 17. 2, rem. i. The 
Targums have both wi3 and vcrh. The word may be 
derived from the Persian nidRna, Sanskrit nidhana, vessel 
(Sevan). The LXX. have ev rovToti, reading rr^T p3, 
which Marti would adopt. So the Vulgate, in his. Jahn 
considers the LXX. read n^Ni, which differs more widely 
from the Massoretic text. 

16. Justin Martyr {Trypho, cap. 31) In ver. 15 follows 
Theodotion rather than the LXX., but In ver. 16 he 
again quotes from the LXX., and continues to quote 
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ver. 17 from that version. In ver. 18 he renders 
paraphrastlcally. 

17. The LXX. omit i;l"iN p^nn. Jahn regards the 
Massoretic text as distinctly wrong. It was, however, 
of importance to emphasise the number. In this verse 
both the LXX. and Theodotion, from an exegetical stand- 
point, render correctly the p3^o or kings of the Aramaic 
text by ^acriKeiai, kingdoms. See verses 23 and 24. ]1D"ip'^ 
is rendered by the LXX. airoXovvTM (and so Justin 
Martyr). Theodotion has avatyTriaovTai e-n-\ t^s 7??, but 
adds (to take in the thought of the LXX.) ai apOi^crovTai, 
" and they shall be taken away" probably a gloss from 
ver. 12. Some critics have thought it strange that the 
Babylonian empire should here be spoken of as future, when 
the vision was seen in the first year of Belshazzar. But 
the same style of writing is found in ch. xi. 2, in which 
even in the third year of Cyrus (ch. xi. i) that monarch 
is counted among the three Persian monarchs as still 
future (ch. xi. 2). In the vision of Zechariah concerning 
the four war-chariots (ch. vi. 1-8), the first of those 
chariots (Babylon), drawn by the red horses, was not 
forgotten, although it had then already accomplished its 
work, and therefore was passed over in the explanation 
which is given of that vision. See Bampton Lectures on 
Zechariah. The vision as a whole had not been ful- 
filled, and therefore might all be spoken of as future. 
Behrmann practically adopts the same view of the passage 
in Daniel. 

18-20. The translation found in Justin Martyr of 
these verses shows indications of having been composed 
of both the LXX. and Theodotion's versions. 

The phrase pSlp'^T in ver. 18, ^^ and shall receive the 
kingdom" is noteworthy. Compare our Lord's words in 
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Matt. XXV. 14 concerning the words to be addressed by 
the Son of Man to His people when He comes in His 
glory. The exact words are not, however, used in the 
passage in Matthew. Also compare the verb 'jnp, used 
of Darius the Mede in ch. vi. i. 

19. rrin^s, ist pers. sing. perf. from ■'na. Nia^Vj 

inf. qal of is\ The adjective Nl-'S": occurs in ver. 16. 
n:3», part. act. So the K'thibh reads. The Q're 
prefers the pass. part. N-^jm. The LXX. translate tov 
§ia(p6elpovrog Travra. Justin Martyr substantially quotes 
this translation in his KaracpOelpovTOi iravra, so that 
Segaar's suggestion that the LXX. ought to be read 
SiacpepovTos, which would make that version identical with 
Theodotion, must be rejected. The mention of nails of 
brass is an addition to the description of the beast given 
in ver. 7. 

N-inm. See note on ver. 3. rri^io n^?!?- The editions 
differ as to the form 'd, which is thus pointed by Baer 
and Ginsburg. The latter gives as variants rT)7"T0 (so 
J. H. Michaelis) and nplD^. On the fern. part, haphel 
with — , which arises from the p, see Kautzsch, §151^, 
and § 46. 3 b ; Marti, § 66 d. The uncontracted 
participle masculine p'iTnD occurs in ch. ii. 40. The verb 
is x>V^.- The LXX. read the verbs in the verse in the 
plural, as if referring respectively to the teeth and nails 
of the beast, omitting nplD, and adding Trdi/ra?. Thus 
KareirOiovTe^ Travras KVK\66ev Koi irepnraTovvTe^ toi^ Troai. 
This is the reading of Cozza, Hahn, and Swete, supported 
by the Syr. Hex., but Tischendorf and Field {Hexapla, 
p. 22, note 21) prefer the singular KaTeaOlovros and 
TrepnraTovvTOi ; KVKkoQev is the LXX. rendering of NiNtC. 
They similarly render "iNt&T in ver. 12 by koi tovs kvkXij) 
avTov. 
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20. '•p'h's\'''' and concerning the ten horns." See Kautzsch, 
§ 68. The sentence is connected with ver. 19, "I 
desired to be certified." inriNl. See note on ch. ii. 11. 
The modifications in the text of the LXX. and Theo- 
dotion made in the quotation of this and the following 
verses by Justin Martyr are interesting, but of no 
exegetical moment. See our supplementary note. 

pi. See note on ch. ii. 31. The little horn here 
spoken of was not bigger in size than its fellows, but its 
appearance was more remarkable, having both eyes and 
mouth. The phrase 'in n, " stout above his fellows^'' is 
evidently used metaphorically. The horn would have 
been incongruously described as rapidly growing in size. 
There is all through a mixture of what was actually seen 
and what is afterwards explained. The war with the 
saints by the little horn could not possibly have been 
seen even in vision by the prophet, but what he actually 
saw he understood to have had that signification. The 
idea of Jahn that the statement is in opposition to 
ver. 8, and that the explanation of the vision is from 
another hand than the vision itself, requires no comment. 

21. "xrp, n;"'1V Ewald, Marti, and Bevan would insert 
after '-[ the words M^b^T nn) from verses 14, 26, 27, 
" and the judgment sat and sovereignty was given" etc. But 
the insertion is unnecessary. 

22. n£2D N3Dtl, ^^ and the time came" or '■'•arrived." 
Compare the expression used in Luke xxi. 8 as the cry of 
the false prophets, o Kaipo<s '^yyiKe. Such prophets have, 
in every age, more or less laid claim to be able to read 
" the signs of the time," and withal have read them 
incorrectly. The Aram. riJaci is cognate to the Hebrew 
N^o. The prophet represents judgment as given in 
favour of the saints, and afterwards the time arrives for 
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the saints to come into possession of, to inherit, the 
kingdom. The verb pn is often used in the Targums 
in the sense of inheriting. See Levy, Chald. WB. Hence 
there may be a reference to this verse contained in our 
Lord's words recorded in Matt. xxv. 34. 

23. ION ;3. The subject of the verb is the angel who 
interpreted the vision. The LXX. paraphrase ippeQri fj.01, 
and Justin Martyr follows that reading. N:>iN-f?3 may 

be, perhaps, regarded as somewhat rhetorical. Similar 
language is used of Nebuchadnezzar's kingdom, ch. ii. 39. 
The Greek empire was not so "diverse" from those king- 
doms that went before it as was the Roman, and especially 
the Roman empire in the second stage of its existence. 

nimin^ The imp. fern, with suffix from ©^t. On the 
use of the word, comp. Micah iv. 13, "'mhTi ""a^p. The 
quotations from Justin Martyr of this and the verses 
following are mainly derived from the LXX. text. 

24 pntNT. See note on ch. ii. 11. On the overthrow 
of three kings or kingdoms, see supplementary note. 

The LXX. render 'lii N3a>"' Nim, koI auro? §ioi(Tei KaKol^, 
" and he in evils shall be diverse." Dr Pusey correctly 
observes that " the description in itself implies that the 
ten horns symbolise ten kingdoms^ not ten kings only." 

25. '■s "xi^ pboi. The prep, ts'? properly means at the 
side, against. Compare ^3^S, ch. x. 13, although the 
cases are not identical. n^ii, shall wear out ; compare with 
Bevan, i Chron. xvii. 9, as compared with 2 Sam. vii. 10. 

On the changing seasons and laws, see our remarks in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 163. pol denotes set times 
like our sacred seasons. So Pusey. He observes that it 
is used in Onk. Gen. i. 14 for oni^lD, and similarly in 
Jon. Zeph. iii. 18, and in other places. 

n-j, translated law, is employed in the Book of Daniel 
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of royal decrees in general. It is a foreign word derived 
from the Old Persian, and employed in Syriac and Tal- 
mudic Hebrew in the sense of religion. As the Divine 
Law is here referred to, the word seems to be used in 
that sense. 0i> or j'lii? is equivalent to the Hebrew 
n?, a time. It does not properly indicate the definite 
period of a year, but rather time indefinitely, as in ch. ii. 8, 
though sometimes it approximates to the former sense, 
as in ch. iv. 32. When used in a definite signification 
the meaning is clear from the context. It is often used in 
the Talmud in expressions like the time of prayer, the time 
of old age, the time of study. The stem is TTi> ; the 

Syr. similarly is ^ »A, \X |A. The phrase used in the 
Hebrew, ch. xii. 7, is distinctly diflFerent, though referring 
to the same period, i;im Dnrio ~\SM:h. It signifies an 
appointed time. See Ges. Lex., edit, by Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs. See our remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies, 

P- 325- 

26. )'ni»n\ From mr. 

27. mnSo, const. St. before the preposition, as in 
Hebrew. 



Supplementary Note. 

Professor Driver's "Additional Note on the Four 
Empires of Daniel," on pp. 94 fF. of his Commentary in 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, demands 
special notice. He terms the interpretation of the Fourth 
Empire as the Roman " the Roman theory," and that 
which explains the fourth Beast as the Grecian empire 
"the Grecian theory." He notes that the Roman In- 
terpretation Is first found In the apocryphal Book of 
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2 Esdras (more commonly known as 4 Esdras), which is 
at least as old as Domitian, a.d. 81-96 (see Daniel and his 
Prophecies, p. 92), and probably in the main even older. 
He ought, however, to have mentioned that the exposi- 
tion underlies the major part of St John's Revelation, 
where the beast with the seven heads and the ten horns is 
clearly the Roman empire.^ The Roman interpretation 
is distinctly indicated in the Epistle of Barnabas, chap. iv. 
The date of the latter Epistle is somewhat doubtful. 
Dr Salmon puts it as high as a.d. 70-79, while Driver 
assigns it to a.d. 100-120. Hippolytus, a century later, 
expounds Daniel ii. and vii. in the same sense. From 
that date onward a large number of Patristic writers have 
accepted " the Roman theory;" down to the days of Jerome 
and later. It is not surprising that this interpretation 
was common during the persecutions of the early Church, 
or even in later days when the Roman empire itself was 
rocking apparently to destruction. It was but natural 
that, as the Apostles expected Christ in their day, the 
Fathers should see In " the signs of the times " indications 
of the final struggle, and imagine that Antichrist (see 
Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 165) was an individual, instead 
of being an ideal personage representing under one ex- 
pression all the heretical teachers in the Church of God. 

Against the Roman interpretation Driver considers " the 
great and indeed fatal objection is that it does not agree 
with the history^ He argues that the Roman empire has 
definitely passed away from the stage of history, whether 
that empire came to its close in a.d. 476, when Romulus 
Augustulus, at the bidding of Odoacer, resigned his power 

1 The references also to Daniel ii., viii., ix., xi. in Josephus are 
clear. See Antiq. x. 10. 4, xii. 7. 6. But there is no distinct 
mention of the vision of ch. vii. 
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to the Emperor of the East, or was finally overthrown (as 
Gibbon considered) by the capture of Constantinople in 
1453. The Roman empire admittedly prolonged a kind 
of legal existence, as Bryce has pointed out in his Holy 
Roman Empire^ up to 1806, when the Emperor Francis II. 
of Austria resigned the Imperial crown. There is much, 
however, to be said in favour of the theory that the Roman 
empire was continued under the French emperorship of 
Napoleon I., and was revived in 1852 by Napoleon III. 
(G. 5. Faber), and again destroyed at the battle of Sedan in 
1870. The Roman empire in reality did not even then 
cease to exist. It has remained practically the same for 
centuries. The Greek empire was not extinguished by the 
rise of the Ptolemies or Seleucldae. Auberlen is somewhat 
fanciful In his remarks on the contrast between the Roman 
and the Grecian. Roman culture, the Roman Church, the 
Roman language, and Roman law, whether liked or dis- 
liked, still remain powerful factors In all Western civilisa- 
tion. The mistakes of commentators In their application 
of principles do not overthrow the principles themselves. 
In the time of St John the ten kingdoms were confessedly 
not yet in existence, but were to receive power when the 
Roman beast in its last stage appeared, and became 
divided Into a number of kingdoms all independent of 
one another (Rev. xvli. 12). The second period of the 
Roman empire is that in which It was broken up from 
being one empire into a multiplicity of kingdoms, and 
that second period will continue till the great Messiah 
again returns. The opinions as to there being ten par- 
ticular individual kingdoms, which were to arise before 
or after the rise of the Papacy, are Incorrect interpre- 
tations of Daniel. See remarks on the ten horns and the 
three uprooted in Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 156 fF. 
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The Grecian empire did not come to its end when 
it was divided into four parts, or when several of its 
parts fell under Roman sway. The Roman empire has 
not ceased to exist in the prophetical sense because it 
has been subdivided into a number of kingdoms. The 
prophet plainly marks out that, in the closing period of 
the fourth beast, a politically weaker phase of that empire 
would set in ; and it should be carefully noted that the 
power of " the little horn " was to exist only during 
that weaker phase. That power is not spoken of as 
subjugating " the whole world " (in the modern sense) 
to its sway, but only " the world " as representing the 
Roman empire. 

The Futurist exposition, with its ideas of " breaks in 
prophecy," and its theory of long periods being passed 
over without mention — while attention is directed to the 
last three and a half years of the world's history — is, we 
maintain, a caricature of prophecy. The real objections 
of the modern school to the old " Roman " interpretation 
arise from a determination to get rid at all costs of the 
predictive element in prophecy, and to reduce the pro- 
phecies of the Scriptures, Old and New, to the position 
of being only guesses of the ancient seers, or vaticinia 
post eventa. Such theories, if proved, would be destructive 
to the New Testament as well as the Old, and ruinous to 
all that is vital in Christianity. 



CHAPTER VIII 

I. On the date assigned to this vision in ver. i, see 
note on ch. vii. i. The vision of the four beasts (ch. vii.) 
was seen in the first year of Belshazzar ; this vision 
belongs to the third year. On Belshazzar, see before on 
ch. V. I, and Appendix No. II. 

'~\ ■'3N -ht^ 'a ]"itn. The construction appears to be 
emphatic, but emphasis cannot be thought of here. It 
is, perhaps, best explained from the Aramaic pleonastic 
employment of pronouns. Compare ch. vii. 15, 28 ; 
compare also ch. x. 1,7, xii. 5. 

nscian. Article used with perfect niphal. Others regard 
it as the article with the participle. See KOnig, Syntax, 
§ 52. In the latter case the pointing might be rrMnirr. 
See KOnig, Lehrg. i. p. 362. The article sometimes 
occurs in such a demonstrative sense, and such cases 
are not confined to the late writers. See Josh. x. 24, 
I Sam. ix. 24, as well as Ezek. xxvi. 17, Ezra viii. 25, 
X. 14, 17, and I Chron. xxvi. 28, 29. In many other 
places it occurs in the Massoretic punctuation, and al- 
though the readings are condemned as faulty by scientific 
grammarians, as Ewald, § 331. l> i, and Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 138. /, y^, that verdict may be seriously called in question, 
rr^nnn. Compare Gen. xiii. 3, xli. 21. 

Josephus states that, after this, Daniel built a remark- 
able tower at Ecbatana, which, he asserts, was standing 
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in his day ; and that the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Parthia were there buried, and that the tower was given 
into the care of a Jewish priest even up to his own 
day {Antiq. x. 11). Jerome, however, quotes Josephus 
as reading Susis, " at Susa," and Rosenmaller considers, 
therefore, that the text of Josephus has been corrupted. 

2. "And I saw in the vision, and it was as I saw, ("'^ffil) 
that I was in Shushan, the fortress which is in the province 
of Elam ; and I saw in the vision that (■'n-'^n ■'3^?^) I 
(emphatic) was (even) by the river Ulai." Jahn thinks 
that the second clause of the verse was added by an 
editor, but the suggestion is unnecessary. 

D^;27. Assyr. (Accad.) Elam-ma, highland, which in 
Assyrian becomes feminine, Elamtu (Fried. Delitzsch, 
Paradies, p. 320, and so Assyr. WB.). Roughly speak- 
ing, the country corresponds to what is now known as 
Khusistan. Persia proper lay south-east of it {Driver). 
Its capital, Shushan or Susa (Assyrian and Hebrew ;©ltc, 
lily) was situated on the Ulai (Heb. iS^n, Assyr. UM'-a or 
U'-la-a-a) or Eulasus, now the Karun. Darius Hystaspes 
erected a palace and held his court there.^ Shushan 
is spoken of as the Persian capital in Neh. i. i and 
Esther i. 2, etc. nT2ri. Assyrian birtu, fortress. See 
Fried. Delitzsch, Assyr.-Handworterbuch, p. 185. The 
LXX. render ev '^ovaoi's rrj xo'Xet, possibly reading T2?n. 
Theodotion has ev SoiJcrot? t^ ^dpei. Rosenmtiller quotes 
the Greek scholia on Ps. cxxi. 7, which state that great 
houses among the Syrians were called ^dpei^. Vulgate, 
in Susis castro. 

The word 'jIIn, correctly rendered river, is identical 
with ^iv, and akin to f?i\ The forms f?i^N and f?i^i 

1 See Rawlinson's Herodotus, book v. pp. 49 ff,, vol. iii. pp. 208 ff.; 
Ancient Monarchies, vol. iii. p. 437. 
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(Jer. xvii. 8) are found in that signification only in single 
passages, but the latter word occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name. The word was a source of perplexity to the 
ancient interpreters. Theodotion and Aquila (according 
to Jerome) left the word untranslated, and it is also left 
untranslated in the Syriac Peshitto. Symmachus (accord- 
ing to Jerome) rendered it super paludem Ulai. The 
LXX. translators render the clause -Kpo Ttj irvXri AiXdfjL, 
before the gate of Ailam, or, according to Jerome's testi- 
mony, super portam Ulai, i.e. eiii t^? 7riyX»;? OvXai, which, 
according to Bos and RosenmUller, is the rendering of 
the Compl. The LXX. probably connected the word 
with the Aramaic word nS'iaN, or nS^^i-'n, Syriac )^a;s)> 
the gate of a city. 

nriN ^■'N, a single ram ; comp. ch. x. 5. See KOnig, 
Syntax, %1^\ d. The numeral has been accidentally omitted 
in our revision of the rendering of the Revised Version. 

3. ti-^TiQ- This form of a dual, which follows the 
analogy of the plural, occurs also in ver. 6, and with 
a suffix in ver. 7. 

vanj?. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 93 « ; KOnig, Lehrg. ii. 
§ 43. 7. See note on \-h'r\, ch. vii. 4. The ancient 
versions regard the word as a plural, and Josephus 
{Antiq. Jud. x. 11) states that the ram had many horns. 
The A.V. unnecessarily puts the numerals two into italics ; 
the R.V. rightly prints the numerals in Roman type. 

nnNH and n-'Dmrr. The idea of the loftier horn having 
been actually beheld in the act of shooting up is expressed 
in the Hebrew by the use of the descriptive participle 
(nainsin n^r). The same may possibly be represented 
in the rendering of the LXX. /cat to v^nkoTepov ave^aive. 
The LXX. connects nanrrNn, or afterwards, with the verse 
following. 
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13^15 nmi>1, did according to his will, i.e. did what he 
pleased. The same phrase is used in Dan. xi. ^^ '^^^ 2>^ '■> 
Neh. ix. 24 ; Esther i. 8, ix. 5. The ram thus "did 
according to its will," and did great things, or performed 
great exploits. So Ewald and Bevan translate the hiphil 
(f?i"7ini) in verses 4 and 8. The use of the hiphil in 
ver. 1 1 , however, seems to favour the idea that the verb 
is used in a declarative sense, " proved himself great," 
" magnified himself " (as in the R.V.), generally " in a 
bad sense ; e.g. Ps. Iv. 12, Jer. xlviii. 26, 42, Lam. i. 9. 
So verses 8, 11, 25" (Driver). See remarks in Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 298, and foot-note there. 

The Zendavesta, the sacred writings of Persia, re- 
present Ormuzd as coming triumphantly " under the 
appearance of a ram with cloven feet and sharp-pointed 
horns." The engraving of the Persian emblem of a ram 
on a Persian coin will be found in Elliott's Hora Apoc. 
vol. iii. p. 427, as also of the Macedonian goat, taken 
from Greek coins figured by Calmet. 

4. ni30, butting, used of animals (Exod. xxi. 28), and 
figuratively applied to nations represented under the 
symbols of animals, Deut. xxxiii. 17, Ps. xliv. 5. See 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 173-4. 

':s ih nrn hy\. The LXX., according to the Chigi 
MS., render " and all the beasts stood behind him,'' a strange 
rendering of idej^ ; but the Syr. Hex. in its margin follows 
the Hebrew, and agrees with the version of Theodotion. 

5. i^'^iDj paying attention, reflecting on it, not, as in vii. 8 
(where the word used is different), contemplating — Driver. 
D""ii>n" TD2. The phrase is also found in 2 Chron. xxix. 21, 
and in the Aramaic of Ezra vi. 17. In ver. 21 the phrase 
is •vs'mri TDsn, the rough or hairy he-goat, tds occurs in 
Ezra viii. 35 in the plural without any qualifying noun. 
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where mention is made of the twelve he-goats offered 
for a sin-ofFering for Israel. The Aramaic N"i^p^ is of 
common occurrence in the Targums and in Talmudic 
Hebrew, as is the Syriac ) }■ - "^ i The meaning of the 
word is certain, although its original signification is some- 
what " obscure " [Bevafi). 

min \\p, a notable horn, lit. a horn of sight. G. Hoff- 
mann's proposal to vocalise niirr instead of min is arbitrary. 
See note on ver. 8. 

7. Was moved with choler. An eflFective rendering ; so 
xi. II. The Hebrew is literally embitter himself, or, to be 
embittered, i.e. be maddened, enraged. Cf. in Syr. Euseb. 
V. i. 50 for iiypiwdr], and elsewhere for fj.aiv6iJievo<s — Payne 
Smith, col. 2200. — Driver. 

8. The Hebrew phraseology is peculiar, nyh^vi^ 
minrrn i>3"]N mm. It is usually rendered, "and instead 
of it there came up four notable (horns)." The construc- 
tion of nitn causes some difficulty. Hitzig considers 
the word to be in apposition to S3")n, '■'■notable ones, 

four^'' i.e. horns. This, however, is harsh. Ewald and 
Behrmann render viere anzuschauen, '^ appearing like four." 
Others, like Kranichfeld, regard JTitn as an adverbial 
accusative, as if " in notability, notable.'" Hofmann and 
Kliefoth render "<?« appearance of four horns," i.e. "there 
shot up in appearance four." nitn is in the absolute, 
not in the construct state, and but loosely connected 
with the :;5-!M following. The clause does not affirm 
that the four horns were specially notable. What was 
remarkable was that, in place of the one, four others 
sprang up. n^itn expresses the abstract idea, although 
used for the concrete. Gratz proposes to amend the text, 
and read ninriN, other, and so Bevan and Kamphausen. 
The LXX. do not really support that conjecture. Their 
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rendering, koi ave^ij 'irepa recraapa Kepara, is probably only 
a free rendering. Theodotion omits the erepa. 

9. Dnn nnNrrp"). The suffix in ono is masculine, 
although korns are feminine. The inaccuracy was 
probably common in colloquial language, and so passed 
into the written. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 132. 5, rem. i ; 
KOnig, Syntax, § 14. KOnig notes that such inaccuracies 
are more frequent in the case of suffixes than of adjectives. 
rrTi^SQ • • • N2S"', "less than small" i.e. very small, or 
"very little" ; see Konig, Syntax, § 352 z. We have, 
in order to differentiate between " the little horn " and 
this one, employed the phrase "very little horn." Ewald 
would punctuate rTi"'^$D, showing smallness, or appearing 
small. The correction is, however, out of harmony with 
the context. Gratz proposes to strike out the initial d. 
Bevan would substitute nTOt nnnw jnj?, and Kamphausen 
approves of the conjecture. But it is merely devised 
for the purpose of identifying the horn here spoken of 
with that of ch. vii., the two being radically distinct. 
See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 163, and pp. 178 ff. 

The LXX. interpreters felt the awkwardness of the 
Hebrew, and accordingly corrected the text from the 
context, and hence have /cepay ia")(ypov ev, one strong horn, 
which rendering Theodotion has followed as suited to the 
narrative. This is more probable than to suppose those 
translators took the jp as privative. Neither the LXX. 
nor Theodotion have ventured to harmonise ch. vii. 8 
with ch. viii. 9. Hence they have fJUKpov in the former, 
and ia")(yp6v in the latter ; although Gratz, with his usual 
dogmatism, in defiance of all existing evidence, asserts 
that in both the LXX. and Theodotion the la-yypov is 
undoubtedly (" unstreitig ") a corruption for fxiKpov. 

For nn-i f?nam, and increased exceedingly, the LXX. have 
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Koi eirdra^ev, '^T\y\. ■'32n"^Nl, and toward the glorious 

land. The Hebrew ■'^sn is similar in sound to sn^ or 
Nnsn, the host or army^ used both of men and stars. The 
phrase "//^^ glorious land'' is also employed of Palestine 
in ch. xi. 16, 41, but in both cases preceded by the word 
land. In Jer. iii. 19 Palestine is styled '2 nf?n2, "« 
heritage of glory'' See, on the meaning of the two words, 
Daniel and his Prophecies^ p. 1 80. 

10. d"i351Dn JDI, some of the stars. This probably, though 
not certainly, refers to the fall of many of the Jewish 
nobles and priests into apostasy. On this verse, see 
Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 180. 

1 1 . The LXX. have here what appears at first to be 
an extraordinary translation, " until the chief-captain shall 
deliver the captivity^' which is followed by Theodotion. 
'Ajo;(«rT|oaTj?7o? is the LXX. translation of vOSni "ito in 
Josh. v. 14, 18, where Jehovah is designated by that 
name. Both the LXX. and Theodotion read ^"'sn for 
'jnjrr, and ■'3£&ri in place of Nnaii. Jahn considers the 
text in ver. 12 corrupt alike in Hebrew, LXX., and 
Theodotion, but his explanations are wide of the mark, 
and he has suggested no intelligible reading for the whole. 
See Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 18 1-2, and on Tonn 
see particularly the same, at pp. 178-9. 

The reading of the Hebrew written text (K'thibh) in 
the next sentence is Tpnn D"'irr, active (see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 72 ee^, '■'■he took away the perpetual (service) " ; while that 
of the Q're is passive, Tonn Qiirr, " the perpetual service 
was taken away." The LXX. had the same consonants 
as in the Massoretic text, but they vocalised C'lrr, 
mountains, rendering : " And for Him the everlasting 
mountains were broken, and their place [the place of 
His people] was taken away, and sacrifice." The text 
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was thus made to relate a judgment from the hand of 
God. For the LXX.'s long paraphrase concludes : "And 
He placed it even to the ground upon the earth, and 
they [the adversaries] prospered, and it came to pass, 
and the holy place shall be desolated." Theodotion's 
shorter paraphrase concludes : " And by him [possibly 
Antiochus Epiphanes] sacrifice was disturbed, and it 
prospered, and the holy place shall be made desolate." 

The LXX. in their rendering have lost sight of the 
paronomasia between ■'lan and Nl^rr. Their desire was to 
bring the prophecy into closer correspondence with the 
history of Antiochus Epiphanes. And as Antiochus carried 
on wars against Egypt in the south, Persia in the east, and 
Armenia in the north, the LXX. did not scruple to alter 
■'lun hiit) into jinan-'pNl, eirl ^oppav, "and toward the north." 

■'IS pN occurs in ch. vi. 16, 41, 11s; nn in ch. vi. 45 ; 
comp. Ezek. xx. 6, 15, xxvi. 20. See Jer. iii. 49. 

The K'thibh reading, Q"'"in, is intended for a perfect 
hiphil. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 72 ee. The Q're reading, 
trpHi, is hophal. See Konig, Lehrg. i. p. 503 ; Ols. 
§ 259 ^ ; Ewald, § 344 d. 

11. Tpnn, used commonly in Daniel in a much wider 
signification than the -rionrr mf?"ii;, or the daily sacrifices, 
although it includes those sacrifices. See Daniel and his 
Prophecies, p. 178. In the Cylinder Inscription of Cyrus, 
line 7, mention is made of causing the daily sacrifice to cease. 

I't&Ql. It was Israel's sin that caused Israel's confusion. 
See our remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 180-1. 

13. BJnp ^^tN. The numeral in the sense of an indefinite 
article. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 125 b. 

^Twhlh. To that particular (or certain) one who spake. 
•^:"1D^D is a contraction for laiD^N ''2"i^D. See Ruth iv. i, 
I Sam. xxi. 3, 2 Kings vi. 8, and the Lexicons. The 
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LXX., Theodotion, and Aquila simply transliterate the 
Heb. cj)e\fiwvi, but Symmachus translates it rm Trore. 

Tonn pinn "^no "is. The word T^onn is an accusative 
of respect. The previous word is, indeed, accented as 
if it were the construct, which is impossible. The ac- 
centuation may possibly indicate a difference of reading. 
Compare similar punctuation in 2 Kings xxiii. 17. See 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 127 / 

QDto i^fflsn. One would naturally have expected Domrr smsn, 
but the article is omitted, and so in ch. xi. 3 1 , in DotDQ j»ijp^n. 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 126 z. On the exegesis, see remarks 
in Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 181. 

The ancient versions disconnect the substantives, 
which in the Hebrew text are closely connected, assign- 
ing to each noun an explanatory verb or participle : 
" How long shall the vision stand, and the sacrifice which has 
been taken away, and the sin of desolation which has been 
given, and the holy things shall be desolate, even to being 
trodden under foot ? " ewy nvo's to bpa/aa erT^creTai kul tj Ova-la 
ri apQeiaa Kai rj afiaprla epr/fxcocrewi rj Sodeiera, koi to. dyia 
epr]fxwQri<T€raL els KaTairaTrjfji.a ; Theodotion in the last clause 
inserts the sn^ omitted in the LXX., koI to dyiov Kal ^ 
ovvajULig crvvTraTtiO^creTai. 

14. The LXX. translate ew? ecnrepas km Trpwl- ^fxepm 
Sia')(lXtai TpiaKocriai • Koi KaQapiaBricreTai to ayiov, " until 
evening and morn : two thousand three hundred days : and 
the sanctuary shall be cleansed^ So Theodotion with slight 
variations, according to Swete's text. Tischendorf's text 
alters the numeral into TeTpuKoa-iai, four hundred, which is, 
according to Field, also the reading of the Compl., Aid., 
and of several MSS. 

15. The phrase ^na. rTN")03, " as the appearance of a man,'' 
is otherwise expressed in ch. x. 16, 18, by din nNloa. 
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16. As the longing for understanding (nra) arose in 
the heart of Daniel, the " voice of a man " was heard 
between Ulai, exclaiming, " Gabriel, make (]in) this man 
to understand the vision." On the demonstrative pro- 
noun t^rr, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 34. 2, rem. 2 ; W. Wright, 
Comp. Gram. p. 117 ; Konig, Lehrg. i. § 17. 

18. •''itis hs, lit. upon my standing, i.e. upright. 

19. D^'tn 'hni, at the latter end of the anger., i.e. when 
God's anger against the transgressors shall pass away. 

22. miffiam, and as for that (horn) that was broken., 
accusative of respect. See Ges.-Kautzsch, % \\% m. In 
reference to the contents of ver. 8, see Ges.-Kautzsch, 

§ I 16 TO. 

miDi^m. On the irregularity in gender, see Ges.- 
Kautzsch, § 47 k. nr^'jD. On this peculiar plural of 
n^^'pOj see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 87. 2, and § 95 u. 

23. 'd TT'inNll. See our note in Daniel and his Pro- 
phecies, p. 182. D-'ii£&Bn Dnns, when the sinners fill up 
the measure of their iniquity, i.e. the Jewish apostates, not 
(as Bevan) " the heathen oppressors." The apostasy 
of the nation of the Jews took place before the oppres- 
sion of Antiochus Epiphanes, just as the apostasy which 
sprang up through the long reign of Uzziah, spoken 
of in Isaiah, ch. i., reached almost its highest point when 
Uzziah died. By the king (Di^B-ts), stout of face, hard- 
faced, and cruel, is meant the Syrian oppressor. The 
phrase is borrowed from Deut. xxviii. 50. niT'Ti p3o, 
skilled in riddles, ambiguous expressions. See note on mTiN, 
ch. V. 12. This description of Antiochus is very far from 
what would have been expected if it had been written after 
his acts had become matter of history. 

24. inba ■<^\ and not through his power. It was the 
sin of Israel which gave Antiochus strength, and made 
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the Jews fall under his hands. There is no necessity 
to suppose the intrigues of Antiochus to be referred 
to. Those intrigues have been greatly magnified by the 
imagination of later times. 

rr^rrffii niM^Jsai, and he shall destroy wonderfully. There 
is no necessity to alter the reading to nnto;', or n-^xai, 
as Bevan has proposed. The Hebrew text is quite 
intelligible. 

25. The LXX. read /cat eTu rovs aylov? to Siavoriixa avrov, 
introducing here again the Q^m~fp D:> at the end of ver. 24. 
Bevan suggests that those words are an interpolation in 
ver. 24 occasioned by the beginning of this verse. Gratz 
here follows the LXX. Ver. 24 expresses in general the 
mode of acting of Antiochus ; ver. 25 gives fuller details. 
The copula before n"'^2m is, however, in favour of the 
proposed emendation. 

26. The conduct enjoined on Daniel may be fitly 
compared to that enjoined by Isaiah in ch. viii. 16 (note 
the whole context in Isaiah). The vision was to be com- 
mitted in Daniel's case, as in the case of Isaiah, to faithful 
witnesses who were at hand, but who, like himself, did not 
understand the matter. See the last clause. Thus the 
vision was directed to be preserved although concealed. 

27. TT'Trs, niphal of rrrr, means I fainted, lost conscious- 
ness, not / was exhausted. Vulg. langui et agrotavi ; see 
Ges. Thes. p. 375. 



CHAPTER IX 

I. On Darius the Mede, see Appendix No. II. The 
LXX. diiFers entirely from the Hebrew in its reading 
of this verse : — " In the first year of Darius son of Xerxes, 
of the seed of the Medes, who [plural] reigned [reading 
^D^o in place of 'n'pon] over the kingdom of the Chaldeans, 
in the first year of his reign, I Daniel understood by the 
books the number of the years when the decree \Trp6a-Tayfxa ; 
comp. ver. 23, where Trpoaray/ma is twice used of a Divine 
decree, and the plural of the same word is employed, 
ver. 25, in a similar sense] concerning the land was given 
to Jeremiah the prophet for the accomplishing of the reproach 
of Jerusalem seventy years." Jahn maintains that the text 
of the LXX. originally had Darius Hystaspes. That, 
however, is only a critic's assertion, without any authority 
but conjecture. The same critic maintains that the end 
of the verse commencing "who reigned" is a gloss. 

Medes and Persians were often confused by the ancients. 
J. E. H. Thomson, in p. 223 of the Pulpit Commentary 
on Daniel, observes : " In Herodotus and Thucydides 
fitiSi^eiv is to side with the Persians. While Herodotus 
calls the great Persian war ra Hepa-iKa, Thucydides always 
speaks of it as to. Mt^Siku ; he calls the battle of Mara- 
thon ^ ev M.apadSivi fia'xr] M.i^Sa>v wpos ' A.6t]valovi. At the 
same time Herodotus knows the distinction of the races. 
iEschylus, who encountered the Persians at Salamis, in 
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the Persa begins the Persian empire with a Mede. . . . 
As late as the days of Horace this freedom of use of 
Mede and Persian was common." 

TiSprr. The hophal of ^^a only occurs in this passage. 
"The corresponding expression, 'made a person king,' 
was used of the acts of Pharaoh Necho and Nebuchad- 
nezzar in setting kings over Judah, and of the purpose 
of Syria and Ephraim towards Israel [Isa. vii. 6] " — Pusey. 

1. ''T\'y%. This, with p3, ch. x. i (see note there), and 
similar forms, were explained by Ewald to be shortened 
forms of hiphil, but that view has been disproved by 
Noldeke. See Ges.-Kautzsch, §73.1; W. Wright, Comp. 
Gram. p. 244; KOnig, Lehrg. i. p. 512. The normal 
form in33 occurs Ps. cxxxix. 2. D^'iDDl. That is, in the 
writings of Jeremiah immediately afterwards referred to. 
Certainly the special books here alluded to were not, as 
Bevan and others imagine (see Daniel and his Prophecies^ 
pp. 192 fF.), the Pentateuch (Lev. xxvi.). Moreover, 
the phrase itself might point to some collection of sacred 
writings, even though the canon of Old Testament 
writings was not then closed. Thomson considers that 
" the letter " of Jeremiah spoken of in Jer. xxix. is that 
specially referred to. QinDD in the plural is used of a single 
letter, 2 Kings xix. 14, Isa. xxxvii. 14. Thomson main- 
tains that the name Jehovah which is used in Daniel only 
in this verse and chapter is in favour of that view, as also 
is the form of the name Jeremiah employed in this verse. 
nlN^O^- On form, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 74 A ; KOnig, 
Lehrg. i. p. 617. Bevan regards such forms to be com- 
binations of the vulgar pronunciation with the gram- 
matically more correct forms. The construction is used 
frequently in Talmudic Hebrew in such cases as this, 
when future time is spoken of. See Siegfried, Neu-Heb. 
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Gram. § 97 c. On the Seventy Years of Jeremiah, see 
our remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies^ pp. 193 ff. 

3. 'n rr^an ©plS. Behrmann considers '3 nn to be a 
fuller description of what is expressed in the " prayer." 

4. The prayer of Daniel (set forth in this and the 
following verses) has considerable resemblance to the 
prayers recorded in Neh. i. 5 ff., ix. 6 ff., and to that in 
the Book of Baruch i. 15 ff. But, as Bevan observes, 
it is possible that those writers employed formulas of 
prayer which were commonly used among the people in 
the days of oppression. See on Baruch, Daniel and his 
Prophecies^ pp. 86, 87. 

5. TiD"), infinitive absolute, as continuation of the pre- 
ceding finite verb. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 113 %. On 
the irregularity of Tfini^p, the singular sufl[ix annexed to 
the plural, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 91 ». 

6. Di?"S3 ^N. The ^n is without makkeph, as in 
Josh. vii. 23, Isa. xxxvi. 12 {Behrmann). 

11. Tdi. See note on ver. 5. mina. See Lev. xxvi. 
14 ff., Deut. xxix. 15 ff. 

12. nntoa, 3rd sing. fem. niph. The masculine is 
ntoM. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 63 /. 

13. On the peculiar use of nw in the phrase ni>in f?5 riN, 
to express emphasis, " as respects" see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 117 »?. Behrmann, however, maintains that the accus. 
depends upon vc'^rh in ver. 12. 

17. 'ao'^rs. The article is here used in a demonstrative 
sense with the perf., " which is desolate." Compare DO^^j 
Lam. V. 18. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 138 i. There is no 
ground (as some critics imagine) for supposing reference 
to be made to the Dott) ppm in ch. xii. 1 1 . 13-rN po'?. 
These words are somewhat strange. It would be better, 
with Bevan and Marti, to adopt the reading of the LXX., 
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'n '^'^T^S ]^^h (eveKev twv Soiikmv a-ov, 8ea-!rora), which would 
bring the passage into line with Isa. Ixiii. 17. The text 
might also be corrected after Theodotion's 'ivsKev aov, Kvpie, 
reading then Vf3s>o'?. Theodotion may possibly have read 
mrr in place of ■'anN. 

19. On the imp. nrpm, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 48 /. 

20. Instead of n^ons — " in the prayer" a number of 
MSS. (Baer and Ginsburg) read without the article n'i'Qn3. 

21. Gabriel is here called t6"'Mrr, because he appeared in 
the form of a man (compare Luke xxiv. 4, Acts i. 10). 
He is probably also called -1I5 ; compare ch. viii. 15. 
V\v-% ?)so has been variously understood. ?i^Q is hophal 
part, of F|S^, to he weary. Hence wearied, ^$"'3, in weari- 
ness, or thoroughly worn out ; the phrase might in that case 
refer to Daniel {K.eil, Meinhold). Gesenius, Hitzig, and 
many moderns refer it to the angel, who appeared utterly 
fatigued with the long flight which he had taken. The 
idea expressed in the A.V. and R.V., following the LXX. 
Tayei (pepofxevo?, and Theodotion, -n-eTOfxevo^, Vulgate cito 
volans, cannot be justified by the usage of the languages. 
flJ?Q, considered by itself, might be hophal of f\'^s, to fly, but 
then the sjaii would, as Bevan observes, be inexplicable. 

22. jTi, '■'■and he instructed me." The LXX. and 
Syriac read nti, and he came, which is a much easier 
reading. 

T\T1 l^"'3©n'?, to give thee clear understanding. x\T'y is 
used adverbially. Compare Deut. ii. 9, 24 ; phrases of 
this kind form the transition from the use of the abstract 
verbal noun as the object of the verb (as i Sam. xix. 8) 
to the so-called accusative of manner (as Jer. iii. 15) 
{Bevari). 

23. mTian '^3. The expression literally denotes desir- 
ablenesses, i.e. a precious treasure. It is used with miN 
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prefixed in ch. x. 11, 19, but the ©■'n is not to be inserted 
here. See Driver, Heb. Tenses^ § 189. 2 ; KOnig, Syntax^ 
§ 245 e and § 306 r. Compare the use of the verb 
with a negative in Isa. liii. 2. 

24. In the six instances in the Book of Daniel in which 
the plural of the numeral seven (i>11^) occurs, the mas- 
culine form (Dii?5m) is employed instead of the feminine 
form (nirlffi), which is found in the other sacred books. 
Four of these instances lie within the limits of this single 
prophecy. Some suppose the masculine form to have 
been used in preference to the feminine on account of its 
resemblance in sound to D''i>im. Similar rhythmical effects 
occur elsewhere in the prophetic books. But that solution 
cannot be here regarded as satisfactory ; for the expression 
" seventy weeks " (n-ii^^im D'lin^) occurs but once, while the 
masculine form appears in four places. The masculine 
form occurs in ch. x. 2, 3, where Daniel employs the 
expression " three (D"'p; Dii>3^) weeks of days." cp;; is, in 
those cases, affixed for greater clearness. The translation 
" seventy weeks " is more correct than " seventy sevens." 
For, although weeks of years are intended throughout, 
the noun i;inm, when used without any qualifying word, 
signifies a week of days, even though D-ip;! may be occa- 
sionally appended to make it more definite. So in the 
singular. Gen. xxix. 27, 28, Lev. xii. 5 (in the dual), and 
in the plural (niplffi), in Exod. xxxiv. 22, Deut. xvi. 9, 
etc. There is no actual instance of the explicative word 
cnxa being employed after i>^im, as is the case after the 
word sabbath in Lev. xxv. 8 ff., but that combination 
may possibly have been used in the living language. 
The noun is probably capable of a double interpretation, 
and if so, the indeterminate character of the prophecy 
seems to have been indicated at the very outset. 
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The plural noun is connected with the perfect niphal 
singular, 'rinn?, because the " seventy weeks " are viewed 
as one definite period. The verb inn is only found 
in this passage of Daniel. In later Hebrew and in 
Aramaic that verb, however, is commonly used in the 
signification of cutting off, of cutting into, dividing, and 
also in the sense of deciding, determining. So here 
"FjaV"'?? 'nrina D"'i;3im Q"'^??^3 "seventy weeks are determined 
(or, decreed") upon thy people" ^ 

The expression " upon thy people and thy holy city" 
employed in the angel's address to the prophet, has been 
interpreted by Jerome and others to refer to the prayer 
which precedes. In that prayer, Daniel, in addressing 
God, speaks of " thy city Jerusalem," " thy holy moun- 
tain," "thy sanctuary," "thy people." The angel, accord- 
ing to Jerome, reminded Daniel, in reply, that Israel 
was no longer the people of God, but " thy (Daniel's) 
people " ; and Jerusalem was not God's holy city, but 
" thy holy city." In support of that interpretation Jerome 

1 The LXX. rendering iKpiB-qcrav is therefore correct. The same 
idea (expressed in more literal terms) is conveyed by the <Tvv€Tfji.rjdrj(rav 
of Theodotion. The rendering breviatcB sunt (Old Latin Vers.) or 
abbreviate sunt, " are shortened" in the Vulgate version, owes its 
origin to the mistaken idea that the root signifies cutting off, in the 
sense of shortening. An erroneous interpretation, too, was put upon 
the clause by expositors before Jerome, as if it indicated that the 
years spoken of in the prophecy were not ordinary solar years, but 
shortened, or lunar. See also note on ver. 26. 

G. S. Faber, in his Seventy Weeks (pp. 109-112), has proved the 
impossibility of the years being lunar, which, however, was held by 
TertuUian {Adv. ludceos, viii.). That Church Father gives an extract 
from this chapter, from ver. 20 to the end. It is specially interesting 
as preserving a portion of the Old Latin version of the passage, 
which version is much nearer to Theodotion than to the LXX. 
There are a few differences, but not of great importance. 

10 
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appeals to Exod. xxxii. 7. The contrast, however, can 
scarcely be intended. No such interpretation can be 
put upon the expression in the close (ch. xii. i), where 
mention is made of " Michael, the great prince that 
standeth for the children of thy people."'' 

The six phrases, each commencing with h combined 
with the infinitive, indicate the work which was to be 
accomplished within the period of the seventy weeks. 

SWDTI i<h:h. See iootnote, Darnel and kis Propkecies, p. 197. 
Viewed as a regular infinitive of n^3, a verb N^f?, the verb 
may be translated to keep back, or check transgression. The 
piel of nSs is, however, not found elsewhere, although that 
is not quite decisive against the translation. Kranichfeld 
proposes to punctuate f^Si'?, in order to retain the con- 
nection with N^3, and to remove the objection arising 
from the use of the piel, which is not elsewhere found. 

N^S is employed in Jer. xxxii. 2, 3, and Ps. Ixxxviii. 9 
in the signification of to shut up in prison. Havernick 
explains it to mean shut up, i.e. put out of sight. No 
satisfactory instance of that sense can be adduced. N^p*? 
is, therefore, best explained as an irregular form of the 
piel of the Wh verb rh3. Verbs Wh often assume the 
forms of n"h verbs, and this occurs in other passages in 
which rr^3 is found, as may be seen by reference to the 
Lexicons. The piel of nb| is in frequent use. Thus 
the signification of the phrase to finish, or put an end to 
transgression, is not open to serious objection. The ancient 

^ The LXX. translators appear to have entertained a view similar 
to that of Jerome ; for they have altered the phrase " upon thy holy 
city" into " and upon the city Sion." Theodotion does not, however, 
hesitate to translate the Hebrew phrase "and upon thy holy city." 
The most probable reason why 'isy, my people, was not used, was 
because the answer of Jehovah was given through the medium of 
the angel Gabriel. 
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versions are nearly unanimous in giving that rendering, 
and indicate no difference of reading.^ 

In the second clause the K'thibh reads 'rr Dhn'?"!, and to 
seal up sins. This reading has been defended by many. 
Theodotion is the only ancient version which supports it. 
To seal up sins is not to put them out of sight. A 
prophecy was sometimes said to be sealed when its meaning 
was hard to understand (Isa. xxix. 11). God is said to 
seal up the hand of man when men are hindered by frost 
from doing their work in the fields (Job xxxvii. 7). As 
things finished and completed are sealed, the cognate 

verb in Arabic, ♦A-s*, is employed in the sense of to come 

to the end of a things to finish it, as e.g. the recital of the 
Kur'an (see Lane). Hence Gesenius In the Thesaurus 
interprets the Hebrew verb as meaning to complete, to 
bring to an end. It is doubtful, however, whether that 
meaning can be assigned to Dnn in the obscure passage 
in Ezek. xxxviii. 12 to which Gesenius refers ; and it 
is unsafe to put any meaning upon the word, for which 
clear instances cannot be elsewhere adduced. Job says, 
"My iniquity (""Vt^P) is sealed up in a bag" (xiv. 17), 
but the transgression is there spoken of as sealed up and 
stowed away in order to be punished. The sealing spoken 
of in this passage of Daniel was for a very different object. 
There are no passages in which transgressions are spoken 
of as sealed up in order to be removed out of sight.^ 

Internal evidence is in favour of the correction of the 
Q're, and the external evidence tends also in the same 
direction. Hebrew MSS. often as a matter of course 

1 Some have maintained that the rendering -KaKaxwQrivai., given by 
Theodoret, points to a variant 1173^ to wax old, in the room of H^S. 

^ In Micah vii. 19, under a very different figure, sin is spoken of 
as trodden under foot, or cast into the depths of the sea. 
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adopt the reading of the Q're. But the only ancient 
version which actually supports the K'thibh is that of 
Theodotion, which renders koI rov acftpaylcrai a/xapTia?, 
and the reading DhnS can easily be explained as arising 
out of the occurrence of that verb in the fifth clause of 
the verse. On the other hand, the Q're is supported 
by the LXX., Vulgate, Aquila, and the Syriac. The 
Q're is riN^n onnbl, and to make an end of transgression. 
The correction of the plural m'N^n into the singular 
riNBn is supposed by some (as Bevan, Meinhold, and 
Behrmann) to have been made in order to bring the 
phrase into closer correspondence with the singular nouns 
employed in the other clauses. Aquila {km tov reXeicoo-ai) 
and the Vulgate (et finem accipiat peccatuwi) both express 
the noun in the singular. The other versions, LXX., 
Theodotion, and Syriac retain the plural. niMJan, or 
riNan, may also be rendered sin-offerings, or sin-offering. 

Bertholdt, Hitzig, and Gesenius, with others, consider 
the reading of the Q're, Dnii'p^, to be supported by the 
analogy of Dan. viii. 13, which is, however, more than 
doubtful. For Dir2>gn onn? in Dan. viii. 13 means 
" when the sins shall have come to the full,'' and refers to 
the filling up of the measure of Israel's sins bringing 
down upon Israel the scourge of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Meinhold is incorrect in maintaining that the filling up 
of the sins of the Gentiles is there alluded to.^ 

On the LXX. rendering of the whole, see remarks in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 201 flF. and 213 fF. The 
reading of the LXX. in the second clause, " that the sins 

1 Meinhold strangely imagines that Dan. ix. 24 speaks of the 
final apostasy, which he supposes is predicted to take place at the 
end of the world. Such an idea would be strangely introduced 
among such mercies as are depicted in the five other clauses. 
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may become rare" namely, (nravia-ai, is supposed by some 
to be a corruption in place of arcppayiaai, to seal up sins, 
which is the rendering of Theodotion. The passage is 
thus quoted by Athanasius, Theodoret, and (as Field has 
noted) also by Eusebius. But Field justly observes that 
all those Fathers have made use of the version of Theo- 
dotion. The translation of the Syr. Hex., jL\aA f^f <^\ 
to diminish iniquity, is decisive in favour of the reading 
of the LXX. Bevan's correction of the LXX. text on 
p. 154 is conjectural and incorrect. The LXX. have 
evidently read the Hebrew as in the Q're, paraphrasing, 
however, in place of translating the expression. Pos- 
sibly, too, they may have inverted the order of the 
Hebrew words, for (nravlrrai would be a fair translation of 
N^p'?, regarded as an inf. pi el of N^3, while awTeXeO^vat 
TVjv a/j-apTiav would be a good translation of mNJsn DnnS. 

The third clause, ps 133^1, " and to make atonement for 
(properly, to cover over) iniquity" represents a further step 
towards re-admission into the Divine favour by the 
removal of the obstacles which lay in the way of recon- 
ciliation. See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 196. The 
Massoretes have shown exegetical tact in placing the great 
distinctive zakeph-qaton on the word \\'s, iniquity. They 
have thus drawn a line of demarcation between the three 
clauses that precede and the three that follow after. The 
zakeph-qaton does not, however, prevent the clause immedi- 
ately following from being under another aspect parallel 
to the clause which speaks of atonement having been made 
for iniquity. S&e Daniel and his Prophecies, iootnote,^. 198. 

Hitzig, Gesenius, Maurer, and others object to that 
punctuation. They would place the zakeph on niN^n 
instead of on pi;. But the true middle point of the verse 
is marked by the athnach placed on the last syllable of 
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the phrase a'^ah's pns;. The exegetical reason already 
mentioned made it necessary to place the next highest 
distinctive accent upon the pi;. 

In the fourth clause, "to bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness" see remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies^ p. 198. 
J. H. Michaelis explains the term " righteousness " to 
denote a return to " the innocence of the earlier, better 
times, to good morals, and to obedience towards the 
Law." Such an interpretation, however, contradicts the 
penitential prayer in which the transgressions of the 
fathers of the nation from its beginning are enumerated 
and bewailed. On the n^ffi^p mip, see remarks in Daniel 
and his Prophecies^ pp. 199-202. 

The clause in the LXX., '■'•and the vision he understood'''' 
(/cat SiavoriOrjvat to opa/j.a), has been regarded as an addition 
to the Hebrew text. It may, however, be a duplicate 
of the phrase, " to make reconciliation for iniquity," which 
the translators loosely rendered, " and to wipe away the 
sins " (airaXel^ai to? aSiKiai ; Hebrew, p^ 1357^). In the 
latter case, in place of the Hebrew ps, the LXX. 
may have read iMPi, assigning an arbitrary sense to ibs. 
Theodotion's version also contains a duplicate, the clause 
being first rendered in that version as it is in the LXX., 
with the addition " and to make atonement for sins " 
(jcal Tov e^iXaa-aa-Oai aSiKiai). The latter closely corre- 
sponds with the version of Aquila. 

The clause in the LXX., " and everlasting righteousness 
be given " (/cat SoOijvai SiKaiocrvvtiv alwviov), is an inaccurate 
rendering of the Hebrew phrase.^ 

1 In the Syr. Hex. version the sentence is marked with an obelus 
to denote that it is in excess of the original LXX. text. It is plain, 
however, that the Syriac text is faulty, and that the obelus belongs to 
the preceding sentence. 
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In the fifth clause of the verse, rendered in the LXX. 
" and the visions and the prophet be fulfilled," an asterisk in 
the Hexaplar text is appended to the words " and prophet " 
to indicate that those words do not form part of the 
LXX. text. The LXX. evidently read Qnn^, to make an 
end of, in place of Dhrt^, to seal up, which is the reading of 
the Hebrew in the clause. Hence they corrected the 
text by omitting the disturbing words '■^ and prophet." 
The Syr. Hex. version has in its text " and prophets," also 
marked with an asterisk.^ In the margin the Syr. Hex. 
substitutes " and prophecy," which is evidently a conjectural 
emendation. 

The last clause in the LXX., " and to gladden a holy of 
holies," was probably understood by the translators to refer 
to "the very great gladness" (i Mace. iv. 58) which 
occurred when the holy place was purified from the 
abominations of Antiochus Epiphanes. The dedication 
of the newly erected altar to Jehovah was celebrated by a 
feast of eight days, which were given up to " mirth and 
gladness " (i Mace. iv. 59). The LXX. extracted this 
meaning from the text by a transposition of the middle 
letters of the Hebrew word. ntoo'?j to anoint, thus became 
nato^, to gladden. It is unlikely that the Hebrew text 
ever had such a reading. The Syr. Hex. version gives 
in its text "/o gladden," but substitutes in the margin 
"to anoint," which was probably a correction introduced 
from the Hebrew text. Theodotion's version follows 
the Hebrew in rendering " to anoint a holy of holies." 
Eusebius regarded the two translations as conveying 
substantially the same signification, which would be true 

1 The Syr. Hex. version includes the koX ev(f>pavai of the following 
clause within the words marked by the asterisk, but that must be 
regarded as an error of a copyist. 
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if the prophecy referred to the cleansing of the Temple 
effected by Judas Maccabeus. 

25. In the LXX. paraphrase of the verse not a single 
clause of the original remains intact. The date from 
whence the prophecy was to commence disappears. 
The clause "unto the anointed one, the prince" is erased. 
The only idea which the verse so amended retains in 
common with the Hebrew is the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
The last clause of the verse, which is here omitted, is 
transferred to ver. 27, with the exception of the signifi- 
cant words " even in troublous times'' ^ 

The verse in the LXX. was thus reduced to a form 
entirely different from the Hebrew original. Even in 
that truncated form it possesses interest. In the clause 
'■^ and thou shalt find commands (Trpoa-rayixarra) to be answered" 
reference is made to the Divine command or command- 
ment (^TrpoaTayiu.a) which, according to ver. 23, went forth 
at the commencement of Daniel's prayer. The translators 
understood the words to refer to the purification of the 
Temple narrated in i Mace. iv. 46. See remarks in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 2 1 3 . It is important to note 
the connection in that verse of the mention of the word 
"prophet'' with the verb airoKpiO^vai, to give answer, as 
found in this passage in the LXX. version of Daniel.^ 

1 It has, however, been suggested by Hahn that the koI dprjaui 
TTpoa-TayfjiaTa has arisen from misreading (misinterpreting?) 8<yb"tD 
by f^ypn), Trpoa-TdyixaTa being, of course, a translation of "i??' The 
otKoSoyniJo-cts is extracted from 0135?). Segaar would read olKoSo/xyjcrai, 
which would bring the LXX. nearer to the Hebrew. The suggestion 
of Hahn, that in the phrase T^J n^B-D 111 the IV was read 1*V, is far- 
fetched, especially as no explanation is offered for the other two 
words of the sentence. 

^ The reading of the LXX., diro/cpi^^i/ai, (0 be answered, is 
supported by the text of the Syr. Hex. version. But the margin of 
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The peculiar collocation of ns'lW in ver. 25 (adopted 
by the sacred writer with a distinct object in view) has 
proved a source of perplexity to ancient as well as to 
modern critics. See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 214. 

The phraseology used in the LXX. translation of 
the prophecy reappears in the record given in i Mac- 
cabees of the events of that period. See Daniel and his 
Prophecies, p. 65. Two additional cases are cited by 
Havernick in connection with the verse now under con- 
sideration. In I Mace. iii. 42 it is affirmed that Judas 
Maccabeus and his brethren were acquainted with the 
instructions given to his officers by Antiochus Epiphanes 
ei? a-TTwXeiav Koi auvTeXeiav, "for the destruction and consum- 
mation " of the Jewish nation ; ovvreXeia, in the sense of 
consummation, or end, occurs several times in the LXX. 
translation of ver. 26. The LXX. translate dtiitt pyiT[ 
by Koi Kara auvTeXeiav Kaipwv, the clause, however, being 
transferred to ver. 27. 

p^in"! 3irn, with street and moat. {>"in in Biblical 
Hebrew is used in the sense of to cut or sharpen, but 
scholars have conjectured that the original force of the 
triliteral was to dig. They called attention to the fact 
that the Aramaic NS-inn and the Mishnaic pin. Rabbinic 
pin, mean ditches. Bevan maintains, however, that the 
Aramaic and later Hebrew words meant ditches in fields 
or gardens, and not trenches for the purpose of fortifica- 
tion. Friedrich Delitzsch, however, in his Assyrisches 
Handw'drterbuch, mentions the parallel words in Assyrian, 
harisu and hirisu, as meaning specially the moats and 

the Syr. Hex. version has a \ .->A <ft\o i,e., as Field observes, xai 
Tov BiavoTjO^vai, and to be meditated over. The latter translation may 
have been adopted in order to bring the verse into closer verbal 
connection with ver. 23. 
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trenches of a city. That fact settles the meaning of the 
term, and confirms the conclusions of the earlier scholars. 

The renderings of the Greek translations of Symmachus 
and Aquila are not extant. One may compare Zech. ii. 
3, 4, where Jerusalem is described as destined to consist 
of villages, on account of the multitudes which would find 
no room within its walls. Behrmann has given scope to 
a lively imagination when he suggests that pin, trench, 
may denote a special quarter of Jerusalem, such as the 
Tyropoenthal. The suggestion, though admittedly only 
a bare possibility, was too captivating to be left out in 
Behrmann's translation, in which the nouns are rendered 
" place and valley " {Platz und Thai). Orthodox critics 
are by no means the only expositors who are disposed to 
give the reins to pure imagination. See the remarks in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 220 fF. 

26. The words in the opening sentence, k-Kra kw. 
e^SofirJKovTa Kol, are introduced here by the LXX. from 
ver. 25. The Hebrew words ni>3tO ff^i^ltO have been, 
in that version, first transposed and then read D"'i;52) n^^tp, 
instead of n^ia) D"'i'??>. Hahn, in his proposed rearrange- 
ment of the LXX. text, supplies Kaipoin after eirra km 
e/3SoiJ.^KovTa, and ertj after the subsequent e^^Kovra Svo, 
correcting the erwv of the Chigi MS. into ctj?, on the 
authority of the Syr. Hex. Those additions, however, 
are not found in the LXX., where the numerals are first 
mentioned in ver. 26, but they occur in ver. 27. In the 
LXX. text as restored by Hahn, the seven and seventy 
and sixty-two occur only once ; but in the LXX., as 
represented by the Chigi MS. and Syr. Hex., they occur 
twice. 

The expression in^c^p, "His Messiah," or "His anointed 
one," is used of Cyrus in Isa. xlv. i, A combination of 
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words, similar to that in Daniel in the phrase T33 rfJ^o is, is 
employed in i Chron. xxix. 22 of Solomon, l^y^h Ti^Trh int^p'l. 
But it is hard, as von Gall maintains, to conceive that the 
Jews of the age of Antiochus Epiphanes understood the 
phrase to mean Cyrus. Gratz, in the Monatsschrift des 
Judenthums for 1 871, calls attention to the fact that T^5 
corresponds to the Greek tide Trpoa-TaTm, leader, used 
of the high priest in Sirach xlv. 24; and that Josephus 
employs Trpoa-racrta to denote the civil authority exercised 
by the high priest during the earlier part of the Grecian 
period {Antiq. xii. iv. 2). 

Aquila and Symmachus explain n^lBD, the former by 
rjKeifxfxevos, the latter by j^jojo-to'?. These Greek translators 
embody in their rendering of the clause either a new 
reading, or an explanation of the Hebrew text. Aquila 
has, " and after the seven hebdomads and sixty-two an 
anointed one shall be abolished (km fxera rais eirrd e/3^o- 
IxaSa? Koj. e^rjKovra Svo e^oX.oQpevQriaeTai ijXeifjLfxevos)." And 
SO Symmachus, with slight variation, koI jnera ra^ e^So- 
/uct^a? Tas eiTTa koi e^^KovTa Suo eKKOTT^crerai yfpiiTTOs. 

Messiah is in this passage rendered by the LXX. as if the 
text had nn?)p, unction. One MS. (Field) and Syr. Hex. 
add weeks after the numerals. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. i. 6) 
quotes this passage from Theodotion's version to prove that 
Daniel prophesied that unction was to be abolished among 
the Jews (e^oKoQpevQriaea-Bai to -jrapa 'lovSalois ■)(pL(Tfia). 
In his Demonst. Evang. viii. he observes that )(pia-T6v 
ovK aWov etvai tov KaToKoyov apy^Lepiwv oi/y ■)(pi(TTOvs edos 
airoKoXeiv t^ ypa(pf, " that anointed was nothing else 
than the succession of high priests whom it was a custom 
in Scripture to call anointed." Theodoret similarly under- 
stands by unction Ttjv rots ap^iepevcriv eiravdovcrav X<'/'"'> 
" the grace that flourished in the high priests." It is 
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possible that the LXX., with Theod. and Syr., read the 
Heb. Oi>, in place of as (which Gratz approves of), and 
connected it with the words following. The coming 
prince might thus have been regarded by them as an 
equivalent for Messiah ; and hence the translation /mera toC 
^picTTOv. In the Syro-Hexaplar text the words rod ^larov 
are marked with an obelus, as in excess of those which 
occur in the original Hebrew text, but the correctness of 
the obelus is questionable. In place of lapi win, Gratz 
reads with the LXX. I2p Nil, " and his end shall come " ; 
so also G. Jahn. This is another attempt to make the 
prophecy square with Maccabean times. See remarks in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 2 1 4 ff. 

On the phrase rr^tOD mS"', compare the words of Jer. 
xi. 19, u-<m n*?!? ^^nnpai yarh% i^v. r\rmm- Isaiah in 
ch. liii. 8 has D^'^n }>"i[j!C) Ttl3. The verb ii|, like ni?, 
being used of the cutting down of trees. See Daniel and 
his Prophecies, p. 223. On Messiah used here without the 
article, compare 'h "i).1i» pNi, Dan. xi. 45. The omission of 
the article before Messiah is not remarkable, for Messiah a 
prince has been mentioned in the verse preceding. One 
might compare, with J. E. H. Thomson, the omission 
of the article with king in Amos vii. 13 and in i Kings 
xxi. 13. 

Bevan considers that some word must have fallen out 
of the text, and renders, " an anointed one shall be cut 

off, and shall have no ." Other critics suppose an 

ellipsis, which they fill up according to their fancy. 
Bertholdt supplies successor ; Gratz, helper, the latter ap- 
pealing to ch. xi. 45, 'h "^iya pwi. Kamphausen well 
observes that, if the text is to be regarded as mutilated, 
the easiest suggestion would be to follow Fell, and insert 
JIM, guilt, after ib p!<)T (or, possibly, ]is). Theodotion, km 
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Kplna ovK ea-rai ev auToS, " and there is no judgment in him" 
seems to take that view. In favour of p^, Hitzig refers 
to Job xxxiii. 9, -h pr t*'?"), " and there is no iniquity in me." 
See Daniel and his Prophecies^ pp. 213, 214. 

On ■h pN"), compare D-'pD iS ]"'«'i, " and there is no one to 
raise him up " (Jer. 1. 32) ; tiSo 'h pw"), " and I have no one 
who observes me " (Ps. cxlii. 5) ; Qn^o tirh pNl, " and they 
have no comforter" (Eccl. iv. i) ; 'h nji pwi, '■'■and he has 
no light" (Isa. 1. 10) ; •\'iyh p5pp pNl, '■'■and there shall be 
no one to collect the stragglers " (Jer. xlix. 5). 

It should be remembered that ]in always includes the 
substantive verb. Hence, if the text meant " and not for 
himself" (A.V.), it would have been i'? nS"i. The Pesh. Syr. 
has here of^ id) yoj '■'■and there is not to him" i.e. '■'■nothing 
is his." Hence C. B. Michaelis, Hitzig, and others explain 
it as equivalent to 'laa^N'i, " and he is not" or propose to 
substitute that phrase. But this is indefensible, although 
the LXX. seem to have taken the same view, rendering 
/cat OVK earrai. Among the most daring attempts to explain 
the phrase is that of Dr M. Joel (Rabbi in Breslau), in 
his Notizen zum Buche Daniel (1873), that the difficulty of 
the passage is caused by the desire of the author to make 
an allusion to the name of Onias (i^ln, "''^Sln, or VDin). 
That far-fetched conjecture, however, has been endorsed 
by Dean Farrar. On the whole passage, see Daniel and 
his Prophecies, pp. 224 fF. 

«3rT TilJ Di>, " the people of the prince that shall come" 
i.e., as shown by the fulfilment, the Roman armies under 
Titus. The LXX. have : " and a kingdom of Gentiles 
shall destroy the city and the holy place with the Anointed" 
See Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 215, 239. Gratz 
alters the text and would read n's, with, in place of Di>, 
people. In this particular he follows Theodotion. 
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The LXX. render the clause : " and his (or its) consum- 
mation \r\ avvriXeia avrov, hspl] shall come with anger [the 
latter words are a paraphrase of v\ts$3L ; comp. Prov 
xxvii. 4J, and a time of consummation ; by war it shall bi 
warred.'' The opening words of that clause, nai ij^ei, are 
usually regarded as a translation of the Hebrew iapi N3ri. 
Swete edits iLieT opyrjs koi Kaipov awTeXela?, noting in the 
variants that in the Syr. Hex. ew? is supplied before 
KMpov. The "end" referred to may be the end of the 
city, or the end of the prince whose coming had been 
spoken of in the previous clause. 

27. See footnote in Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 234. 
It is instructive to observe how the 27th verse of Dan. ix. 
has been re-edited by the LXX. interpreters in order tc 
make its clauses in some degree harmonise with the 
events of the Maccabean epoch. 

The first clause of the verse was entirely rewritten bj 
them. The words "^e shall make a firm covenant with man) 
for a week " are rewritten, " and the covenant shall havt 
power with many." The inconvenient clausule nriN s^n©, 
for one week, was next excised. The clause, thus amended. 
can, of course, be easily interpreted to mean that the 
sacred covenant made by Jehovah with His people hac 
power over many of the Jews in the day of apostasy witl 
which the Maccabean period commenced. The introduc- 
tion in this place of the clause about the building oi 
Jerusalem originally belonging to ver. 25, is no doubi 
awkward. But an ancient interpreter was seldom dis- 
posed to be over-critical, or to find much difficulty because 
of a few disjointed sentences. 

In place of ni-i^ T^aili"! 'in ^'%'h-, " and he shall confirn. 
the covenant with the many for one week,'' Gratz would read 
" and he shall abolish {yri'^ry\) the covenant of the many,' 
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while Bevan considers that perhaps the author may have 
written 'nS JTiIjI isini (hophal of ms), " and the covenant 
shall be annulled for the many," i.e. "there shall be a period of 
general apostasy." Such emendations, however, are based 
upon pure fancy, and absolutely reverse the statements of the 
text. So also Kratzschmer, without any authority, reads 
Tiaani instead of the Massoretic T'ajri"!. Cornill strains 
the Hebrew phrase, and translates, " he shall make difficult 
the covenant for many " ; and Valeton (in the Zeitschrift fttr 
A. T. fVissenschafi) translates, " he will force upon the mass 
of the people another covenant." This is nothing else than 
" depraving " the text. Kamphausen properly denies that 
either of the Hebrew words can mean to make difficult, " as 
though the sense were, the performance of the duties of the 
covenant concerning the worship of the Lord shall be made 
difficult" ; and it is also open to serious question whether 
ni-i3 without the article can signify the Levitical covenant. 
On the number 139, re-introduced from the previous 
verse in the awkward shape, "after seven and seventy 
times and sixty-two years," see the remarks in Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 214. The LXX. also give a new 
and contradictory explanation of D"'anS, which, in defiance 
of grammar, is transformed into an adjective qualifying 
the " weeks," "Tor many weeks." They further mistranslate 
the phrase rin^n '^^ni. by " in the end of the week " (ev tw 
Te'Xei T^? e^SojmdSoi), though, in the latter instance, the 
LXX. may possibly have had a difFerent reading (■'^jnn). 
In place of translating the phrase Q-'S'ipa) ^33"'?r, they 
introduce an interpretation e-n-l to Upov, " upon the temple," 
possibly taking fi35 for pinnacle, and supposing it to mean 
the whole temple. The expression xhx^Ti, in the clause 
following, is either misread or misinterpreted, and the 
verse is finally closed with a loose paraphrase. 
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The writer of i Maccabees may have had this prophecy 
of Daniel in view when he wrote of the power which 
" the covenant " possessed with the pious Jews of that 
trying period. The men that followed Mattathias into 
the mountain fastnesses of the Holy Land are described 
as all zealous for the Law, and all maintainers of the 
covenant (i Mace. ii. 27). Mattathias on his dying 
bed exhorted his sons to be " zealous for the law, and 
to give their lives for the covenant of their fathers " 
(i Mace. ii. 50). 

The LXX. translators understood the prophecy to 
refer to the chief events connected with the Maccabean 
struggle. Isolated clauses of the prophecy might bear that 
interpretation, but the prophecy as a whole cannot. The 
difficulty seems to have been keenly felt by the LXX. 
expositors. They were driven to do violence to the text 
of the prophecy in order to uphold their interpretation. 

Hence the LXX. transferred to the closing verse of 
the prophecy the passages which speak of the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem and the fortification of that city. Those 
clauses properly belong to the opening verse. Had they 
been left standing in their proper place, those statements 
must necessarily have been interpreted of the rebuilding 
and fortification of the city centuries before the Maccabean 
era. The LXX. translators recast the prophecy in such 
a manner that the reconstruction of the holy city in the 
Maccabean era might appear to be the subject of the 
prediction. The LXX. translators speak in ver. 26 of 
" consummation," ^ as destined to come " with anger " ; 
and in i Mace. i. 64, where the sorrows of that age are 

^ Tlie LXX. in ver. 27 have cws o-uvTcAcias ; Theodotion, koI €<os t^s 
crvvTeXetas Kaipov. The clause that follows is rendered by both koI 
(TvvTeXfia 8o6-^a-€Tai irrl rrjv ip-q/j.(a(XLv. 
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recounted, the expression is employed, " and there was 
exceeding great wrath upon Israel." 

The Hebrew of ver. 27 is thus rendered in the R.V. : — 
" And he shall make a firm covenant with many for one 
week [A.V. " he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
one week"] : and for the half of the week [A.V. and 
marg. rend, of R.V. " and in the midst of the week "] he 
shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation [marg. rend, of 
R.V. ^^ the meal offering"] to cease; and upon the wing 
of abominations [A.V. " and for the overspreading of 
abominations " ; marg. rend, of R.V. " upon the pinnacle 
of abominations "] shall come [marg. " shall be "] one that 
maketh desolate [A.V. " he shall make it desolate "] ; and 
even unto [A.V. '■'■until"] the consummation, and that 
determined, shall wrath be poured out upon the desolator 
[A.V. '' the desolate"]." 

The reference here to Isa. xxviii. 22 is almost unmis- 
takable. The words in Isaiah are mn03") n^3, " a consum- 
mation and that determined." In Dan. ix. 27 the words are 
nsnni") nbs'nrT. Both passages speak of the same truth, 
a judgment determined upon by Jehovah falHng ultimately 
upon the oppressor. 

Bevan affirms that Kuenen's emendation of the text 
by altering ?153"^i>1 into i23-'?i''i is " well-nigh certain." 
He explains the phrase so amended, " and instead thereof" 
which is diiFerent from the meaning which iaj-^a has in 
the other three passages of Daniel in which it is found 
(ch. xi. 20, 21, 38). If the emendation were adopted, 
the suffix would refer to nn3p^ mj, sacrifice and obla- 
tion, "which," observes Bevan, "as they together form 
the daily sacrifice, may be construed as a singular." But 
that assumption cannot be granted. r[r\-iti^ nil is an 
expression used of all kinds of offerings in general, and 
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does not denote the Tpn, or daily sacrifice (i Sam. ii. 29 ; 
Ps. xl. 7). 

Kuenen further corrects the plural Ci^^ilp^ into the 
singular }>^pi&. The plural Q-'— , written defectively, might 
possibly have arisen from the initial o of the following 
word, " but it by no means follows that the author did 
not intend here the plural" (Kamphausen). Bevan asserts 
that, if the text be correct, " api2)p rnust be taken as an 
epithet of D"i2^p2), according to the very rare construction 
n2>|7 D^3'7N, Isa. xix. 4." Bevan himself views the text 
as corrupt, and proposes to read Q"'ptop, set up, hophal 
part, of D^im, which form is found nowhere else. 

Widely different is the LXX. : — " And the covenant 
shall have power with many (Kai Swaa-Teva-ei ^ SiaQrjKri eh 
TToXXov?), and again it shall return (/cat iraXiv eTnorTpe\^ei^, 
and shall be built up in length and breadth [this clause 
is re-introduced from ver. 25, where it was omitted ; it 
is inserted here with divers modifications and misreadings], 
and according to consummation of times (km Kara aw- 
TeXeiav KaipHov) ; and after seven and seventy times and 
sixty-two years until a time of consummation of war (ew? 
Kaipov avvTeXeiag TroXe/ui.ov) [this is a partial repetition of a 
clause in ver. 26], and the desolation shall be taken away ^ 
through the prevailing of the covenant for many weeks ; 
and in the end of the week the sacrifice and drink offer- 
ing shall be taken away, and upon the temple (km em 
TO lepov) shall be an abomination of desolation unto a 
consummation, and consummation shall be given upon 
the desolation." 

The manner in which the LXX. set about the task of 

^ Hahn regards this clause, koI ct^aipe^iycrerat ij epTy/itoo-ts, as a 
translation of the last clause in ver. 26, of mODE' nspDjJ., although an 
incorrect rendering is given of pH. 
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accommodating the prophecy of Daniel to the events of the 
Maccabean era deserves attention. They have worked up 
into their paraphrase all the words and clauses found in 
the original prophecy, with the exception of the date 
assigned in ver. 25 from which the prophecy was to 
begin to run its course. With that exception, they 
sought to include all the several points of the prophecy. 
They found it sometimes advisable to give a loose para- 
phrase of the contents of a clause, more or less accurately 
explaining its import. Whenever it was impossible to 
explain a clause (as it appears in the Hebrew) in harmony 
with their predetermined interpretation, they made no 
scruple of breaking the clause off from its original con- 
nection, and inserting it, in a more or less modified form, 
in some other part of the section. The translators thus 
took to pieces the text of the prophecy, and with its 
fragments constructed a prophecy to some extent in 
harmony with the events which the translators considered 
to be depicted. 



CHAPTER X 

The date assigned for the vision recorded in this 
section, namely, " the third year of Cyrus" is the latest 
in the book. Many critics think it contradicts the state- 
ment in ch. i. 21, according to which Daniel continued 
to the first year of Cyrus. According to the LXX., the 
vision was seen in the first year of Cyrus. Jahn thinks 
that the LXX. have here corrected the text. The first 
year of Cyrus was a date of national Importance, the Jews 
being then permitted to return to their land and rebuild 
the Temple. That date is, however, not referred to in 
ch. i. as that of Daniel's death. Theodotion and the 
other ancient versions support the Hebrew text. In 
ch. xi. I the LXX. read " in the first year of Cyrus the 
king" in place of " in the first year of Darius the Mede." 
See note on that passage. 

In this verse Daniel is spoken of in the third person, 
which may intimate that at least the heading comes from 
the hand of an editor. 

The expression il^n npNl, and truth is the word, i.e. 
true is the word, is peculiarly strong. 

h^•Tx Nasi, and a long warfare. Comp. Isa. xl. 2, 

Job vii. I. The word may be taken literally, as referring 

to the Jong time of war afterwards described. The LXX. 

render this clause by Ka\ t6 ^p6^Tay^a, and the decree. 

Probably they thought of the Syr. 1=^ , ;i^ = ^^^ 

164 ' 
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from )Ls .J to wish. iSMffitof?!. See note on ch. i. 7. 
]i3 is the perfect qal for J3. So KOnig, Lehrg. i. pp. 504-5 ; 
Olshausen, Heb. Spr. p. 486. On the abnormal form, see 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 73 a, where it is explained as a curtailed 
hiphil. Bottcher, Ausf. Lehrb. 1143, explains it as an 
inf. const, (comp. ti'd, ch. ix. 11), while FUrst regards 
it as an imperative. In the latter case the word is sup- 
posed to be addressed to Daniel. The LXX. add after 
TO Trpoa-rayiuLa (see p. 164) the words kw. to -TrXfjdog to 
i(ry(up6v ^lavorjQrja-eTai to -rrpocTTayixa' koli 8ievoriQrjV avTO ev 
opafxuTi, " and the strong multitude shall understand the decree^ 
and I understood it in vision^ It is impossible to tell what 
was actually intended. Probably there is a duplicate in 
the LXX. text. Jahn conjectures that the LXX. read 
originally : " and the powerful prince (the angel) declared 
the decree in vision, and I understood it." 

2. The cause of the particular mourning is not stated. 
Many have supposed that it was a lengthening-out of the 
ordinary week of the Passover fast. Theodoret imagined 
that Daniel fasted because the Jews showed themselves 
backward to return to their land. 

Three full weeks. See note on ch. ix. 24, p. 144. 

3. nnDn tsrh, bread of desire, is the opposite to ■'3:> Gnh, 
the bread of affliction (Deut. xvi. 3). Under onS all kinds 
of food are included. Hence Daniel speaks of abstain- 
ing from flesh and wine. He also abstained during that 
period from the use of perfumes common among the 
Easterns. 

4. Daniel, when keeping the fast at the river Tigris, 
appears to have had companions with him (see ver. 7), 
while he was "carried away in the spirit." Ti-^i>, by 
the side of (lit. ,^0«^), Exod. ii. 5, Deut. ii. 37. Jewish 
writers conceive that Daniel's companions were Haggai, 
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Zechariah, and Malachi, the prophets of the restoration, 
but the idea is excluded by many considerations. The 
Hiddekel, or the Tigris, is mentioned only here and in 
Gen. ii. 14. The form ^j^in is pecuHar. The Samaritan 
has n as the first letter, which comes near to the name 
in the cuneiform inscription, Idigna (Sumerian), or Idiglat 
(Babyl.). The / appears to mean stream ; the second part 
of the word is akin to a word meaning arrow. The 
derivation of the second part is given by ancient writers. 
See Fried. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 170 ; Schrader, K.A.T. 
on Gen. ii. 14. The forms in Aramaic and Arabic omit 
the opening syllable. Hence the later form Tigris. The 
Syriac read here the Euphrates, which is probably a gloss. 

5. ^■'•^41 2)^1^ ^^N-B>''N. These four words are also found 
in Ezek. ix. 2. See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 48. 
The expression hhp^ ncpn? pi>5, ^^ like the appearance (lit. 
as an eye) of burnished brass,'' in the next verse, occurs also 
in Ezek. i. 7. The dress of the celestial visitant appeared 
like that of a Jewish priest (Lev. vi. 3, E.V. vi. 10), 
and his girdle was of the gold of Uphaz. Uphaz is 
mentioned in Jer. x. 9, where gold is said to have been 
brought from that country. The precise locality is un- 
known. Ewald considers Uphaz to be a corruption of 
Ophir. Aquila, according to Jerome, translated " colore 
w(pd^." Ver. 5 in the LXX. probably contains a duplicate 
rendering. Jahn is correct in considering that the first 
^va-criva is a mistake for the rare word £d"''73, which Theo- 
dotion simply transliterates ^aSSelv. The closing words 
of the verse (tdin Dn3l) are in the LXX. rendered, 
" and from his middle there was light." 

The visitant does not appear to have been a created 
angel. In the light of Rev. i. 13-16, where the descrip- 
tion is imitated, it is natural to view the angel as the 
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pre-incarnate Logos. He is probably to be identified 
with Michael, afterwards spoken of. The angel Gabriel 
appears to have been present in a subordinate position. 
See ver. 16. 

In ver. 6, in the commencement, the LXX. have a 
strange translation, "and his mouth was like the sea." 
The translators mistook V3D for vs. It is impossible 
to explain satisfactorily from what word they extracted 
the meaning " like the seaT 

6. See preceding note. The Tarshish signified was 
probably that which lay in the direction of India or 
Africa, and the precious stone called by that name was so 
designated as coming from that place. The gem referred 
to is identified by the LXX. and Josephus with chrysolith, 
by others with topaz. The ancient interpreters raised a 
question as to how the colour of the angel's body could be 
seen, since it was covered by the linen robes.? and the answer 
they gave was that the garments were transparent. vn'^inD 
is most probably his feet, and the word is so interpreted in 
Rev. i. 15. It might mean " the place of his feet." The 
adjective SSj? is only found here and in Ezek. i. 7. 
It is easily explained as smooth, and, as smooth brass is 
shining, the signification shining is probably correct. So 
the LXX. e^acrrpawTuiv, and Theodotion ■)(aXKov a-rik^ovTo?. 
So substantially the Syr. and Vulgate. There is no 
necessity, with Cornill, to imagine a corruption of the 
text. \'\'Q'n SipD, like the voice of a multitude. See 
Isa. xiii. 4, xxxiii. 3 ; i Sam. iv. 14. The word 'r\ might 
refer to a multitude of men or of waters. See Job 
xxxix. 7 ; I Kings xviii. 41 ; Isa. xvii. 11. 

7. Daniel alone saw the vision. His companions, 
alarmed at its accompaniments, sought to hide them- 
selves. Comp. Acts ix. 7, xxii. 9 ; also i Sam. iii. 4 ff. 
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i^:xnn:i imi-'l. The infinitive construed with l points out 
distinctly the object of the action expressed in the pre- 
ceding verb — "and they fled with the object of hiding 
themselves." See KOnig, Syntax, § 402 s. Bevan, from 
the analogy of i Kings xxii. 25, considers that h would 
have been expected. The LXX. render the words, " and 
they ran off in haste" reading, or translating as if they 
read, iTinDS. Theodotion has h (po^w. 

8. On the phrase "my comeliness was turned in me to 
corruption" compare the Aramaic in ch. vii. 28 and 
Habak. iii. 16. 

lDn3, like the Aram. ■'Snt^N (ithpa.), is used of a change 
into something worse. So the Heb. n3EJp in Job xiv. 20. 
nTiJ&D, abstract, as In Ezek. xxi. 36. 

9. Daniel again became unconscious with fear and 
terror. Comp. ch. viil. 18. ^ After I had fallen into a deep 
slumber, etc., seems to be a circumstantial clause, inserted 
parenthetically, the apodosis beginning with ver. 10" 
{Bevan). 

10. Considerable difference of opinion exists as to who 
was the person described as touching Daniel with his 
hand. The Individuals mentioned in this preface to the 
detailed account of the long warfare set forth in ch. xi. 
seem to consist (i) of a Divine Theophany ; (2) the 
angel Gabriel as a ministering attendant who sometimes 
Instructed Daniel (ch. Hi. 16, and xil. 8 ff.) ; (3) Michael, 
who is mentioned thrice, variously termed " Michael, one 
of the chief princes" (ver. 13), "your prince" (ver. 21), 
and " Michael, the great prince who standeth up for the 
children of thy people" (ch. xil. i). (4) Two other 
angels are mentioned in ch. xil. 5, one of whom may 
have been Gabriel. 

From a Christian standpoint. Rev. i. may be viewed 
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as pardy expository of this chapter. In that case, the 
" hand " which raised up Daniel was Divine. " One " 
like the similitude of the sons of men (ver. 10) not only 
" touched " the prophet with his hand, but strengthened 
him (ver. 18). The helper (whether Gabriel or his 
superior ; comp. ch. viii. 16-18) afterwards went forth to 
fight against the prince of Persia (ver. 20). 

But besides the heavenly personages already mentioned, 
the prince of Persia and the prince of Javan or Greece 
are spoken of in ver. 20. It has been the " fashion " 
among certain commentators to regard these as guardian 
angels, Michael being viewed as the guardian angel of 
the Jews. There is no real basis for such a view. 
Compare d"3D ^'2^0 in ver. 13. The LXX. translate id 
prince, in the two cases, ver. 20, iJiera rod crrpaT>iyov 
^acriXewg twv Tl.epaijiv and a-rpartjyos 'EW^vaiv, and Theo- 
dotion fxeTa Tov ap-^ovro's TLepc'Sov and ap-^u)v tS>v 'ISiWi^vwv. 

Jerome approves of the idea of guardian angels, 
and adduces in proof the erroneous translation of the 
LXX. in Deut. xxxii. 8, ^'■according to the number of the 
angels of God,'' in place of " according to the number of the 
sons of Israeli To explain the passage or passages of 
guardian angels is, however, "to import into the book 
ideas which are nowhere expressed in it." That angels 
may be used for the purpose of guiding the nations is 
possible, but it is not revealed.^ And that Michael should 

1 Dr Pusey, indeed, has contended {Daniel, p. 364) that the LXX. 
have taken their doctrine of guardian angels of the nations from the 
Book of Daniel. But although Dr Pusey in a later portion of his 
book (pp. 526 ff.) has gone into detailed arguments, he has not 
proved his point. Zech. i. 10, 11, in the vision of the angelic riders, 
propounds no such doctrine. Angels may go to and fro on the earth 
without being the guardians of particular nations. Satan is represented 
as doing the same (Job i. 7, ii. 2). According to Heb. i. 14, angels 
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be spoken of in ver. 13 as D-'DmNin D^n^n nnw, "o«^ of the 
chief princes^' as if there were others of similar, if not 
equal dignity with himself, is in accordance with the 
gradual unfolding of the facts of revelation as suggested 
by the TroKvimepoos (by divers portions) of Heb. i. i . We 
cannot render inN in this connection by " the first of the 
chief princes," as some old divines did. The last clause 
of ver. 10 is well rendered in the margin of the R.V., 
"set me tottering upon my knees and upon the palms 
of my hands." The construction is what is termed con- 
structio pragnans. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 119. 4. 

II. niiDn ffiN. See ch. ix. 23. 

13. The twenty-one days during which the prince of 
Persia opposed and retarded the work of Gabriel (even 
when united with Michael), are usually supposed to have 
reference to the three full weeks of Daniel's fast. There 
is nothing, however, in the chapter to justify that idea. 
Different expressions are in each case used to express one 
and twenty, possibly to prevent such a misunderstanding. 
There is not yet sufficient historical information to 
explain decisively the nature of the hindrance. 

G. S. Faber explains the days as " mystical," " a day 
for a year " (Ezek. iv. 4-6), and supposes the twenty-one 
years signified are those which elapsed between the time 

minister to " the heirs of salvation," as they did on several occasions 
to Christ. But that does not prove them to be " guardian angels " 
in the commonly understood sense of the term. Acts xii. does not 
point to any " apostolic belief" on the subject. Matt, xviii. 10 comes 
the nearest to the doctrine desired. But even that passage does not 
prove it, for surely the "angels" spoken of need not be regarded as 
always being the same. The doctrine of "guardian angels," whether 
of individuals or of nations, goes beyond the revelations vouch- 
safed in Scripture, and all such exaggerations of Scripture tend to 
superstition. 
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when Cyrus commenced his conquests and the third 
year when Daniel saw the vision (ver. i). A similar 
interpretation was given by C. B. Michaelis. It cannot, 
however, be satisfactorily proved that the period in 
question was exactly twenty-one years. Hence the ex- 
position must be regarded as doubtful. 

The expression "ininli has been variously explained. 
The meaning of the niphal in Gen. xxxii. 25 and Exod. 
x. 15 justifies the translation '■^ I was left.'" The trans- 
lation of Gesenius, Havernick, and von Lengerke, " / 
obtained the precedence,''' may be defended by the meaning 
of the qal in Gen. xlix. 4. Gratz's emendation of the 
word into ■'rnnin hnhN^i, '■^ and him I left,'' as Bevan has 
shown, is not really supported by the LXX. and Theo- 
dotion. Sevan's own explanation is a good one : " Re- 
taining the traditional text, we may take 'ill ■'mma ^3n"i 
as a circumstantial clause describing the previous situation 
of the speaker [before Michael came to his help], ' whereas 
I had been left (alone) there contending with the kings 
of Persia' ; cf. Jer. ii. 21, xxiii. 32 ; Ezek. xiii. 7." 

14. ■'HNll. On the form, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 72 ^ ; 
Konig, Lehrg. i. p. 643. On the phrase, compare 
ch. ix. 23. 

rrjp';, pointed after the analogy of al'h verbs in order 
to assimilate the passage to Gen. xlix. i, which is imitated. 
□""saTT ninriNl is a general expression for in after times. 
Compare also Isa. ii. 2. On the last clause of the verse, 
compare ch. viii. 26. 

15. Somewhat different from ver. 9. Daniel cast his 
face to the ground as in ch. ix. 3, where ^dej ]n3 is also made 
use of. Daniel did not on this occasion fall prostrate, but 
he became dumb. Comp. Ps. xxxix. 10. 

16. It needed the Divine touch from the person who 
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appeared in the similitude of the sons of men before 
Daniel could open his lips and speak ; and when he 
spoke, the first words uttered expressed a sense of his 
utter unworthiness to converse with the Divine-human 
person (comp. Isa vi. 6). 

□nN ■^21 niD-r3. The LXX. translation is pecuHar, w? 
ofxolwo-K x^'joo? avdpwTTov. One of Kennicott's MSS. (cod. 
607) reads also 17-' in the same place. ■'T? 'iSS'^S- A 
metaphor from child-birth, i Sam. iv. 19. T'S is also 
used of door-hinges, Prov. xxvi. 14. Hence in the Vulg. 
dhsoluta sunt compages mea, LXX. to TrXevpov fiov, and 
Theodotion tu wto? /hov. 

17. Tjini. The purer Hebrew form is i^n. The Aram, 
form also occurs in i Chron. xiii. 12. The aspirated 
form is more common in Samaritan, in the Targg., and 
in Talmudic Hebrew. 

On the place of the tone on the penultima in m "'3'7n Di^, 
as contrasted with the opposite accent in the former part 
of the verse, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 29. 3 ^, and Baer's 
critical note in his edition. Behrmann notes that the first 
ni points to i^s, and is contemptuous, as in i Sam. x. 27, 
while the second ni is honorific, as in Gen. v. 29. Hence 
both are without the article. 

nnsQ in this context is somewhat awkward. The Pesh. 
Syr. omits the word. The LXX. have wQevwa, on the 
strength of which Marti would read ■'nii>D ; compare 
Ps. xviii. 37. Bevan suggests that the word may be a 
corruption of nnssp, from terror. There is no authority 
for altering the text, although it is suspicious. 

19. nnon ©"in. See note, ch. ix. 23. 

pim p^T^. The LXX. have avSpl^ov koI 'la-xya-ai. Simi- 
larly the Pesh. Syr., Vulg., and Theodotion. They 
probably read }>omt pm ; comp. Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18, and 
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other places. RosenmtlUer says the reading occurs in 
four Hebrew MSS. 

"nnn. The best MSS. read 3 for 3. 

20. NS'i"' ""^b?!) and as I go forth, probably from that 
contest, the prince of Greece will come. So Bertholdt 
and Hitzig. One enemy will succeed the other, as shown 
in the next chapter. 

noN nn31, in a writing of truth, the book in which 
God's decrees are written. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 16. 
Rosenmaller observes that a similar idea occurs in the 
Koran, Sur. Ixxxv. 22, where mention is made of the 
tablets guarded in heaven. Mohammed derived his 
notion from Christian traditions which were based on 
Daniel and the Revelation. 



CHAPTER XI 

1. The nominative i^Ml is followed by no verb. It 
cannot be construed with ■^IQS, which word, moreover, 
is separated from it by four intervening words. Job ix. 27 
is insufficient to justify the use of noi; for ■'mo^. 
And the close connection of the verse with the last 
verse of the preceding chapter makes the difficulty 
greater. 

Both the LXX. and Theodotion read " Cyrus " in place 
of " Darius the Mede." Much can be said in favour 
of Bevan's opinion that the Hebrew basis of the LXX., 
Koi €v TO) eviavTw to) ttowtw KJoou tov /3aa-tXeco^ elirev /xot 
evia")(pa-at Kal avSpl^ea-Qai, was probably 2>"1.1dS nriN n32)l[l] 

•h lii^oV'^ PlTloh noN ['^V?o]- If, however, the Hebrew of 
this portion of Daniel be a translation from an Aramaic 
original, the conjecture of Bevan is, of course, only an 
approximation to the actual text. 

2. According to the Massoretic punctuation and 
accentuation, the last clause of the verse should be 
rendered, " he shall rouse up the whole, the kingdom of 
Greece" as given by von Lengerke and others. Not 
very dissimilarly RosenmtlUer.^ The clause refers to the 

1 " Regem ilium suscitaturum ait omnes, 730 I'^J, contra se, puta. 
. . Designat omnes illos, quos contra se suscitabit Xerxes, addito : 
jV n-1D7D n^j regnum Javanis, i.e. Graecise." 
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war of Xerxes against Greece, but the use of the expres- 
sion Ssn is, as Bevan remarks, " meaningless." The 
translation in the margin of the R.V., " all this shall stir 
up the realm of Greece" is dubious. The Vulgate gives 
a better sense to the passage : " and he shall stir up all 
against the kingdom of Greece T But riN nowhere else 
signifies " against'' Cases cited in which that particle 
is employed after Dn'pj or rrm'pp are not analogous. 
If the analogy of Di; be adduced, it is questionable 
whether di; is used in that signification in Ps. xciv. 16. 
It may be going too far to assert that such a translation of 
riN by '■'■ againsf is "absolutely impossible," but it is a dis- 
tinct violation of the usus loquendi. Hitzig's attempt to get 
out of the difficulty by assigning to the particle the sense of 
towards, and Bevan's suggestion that ]r ma'jD n« Ssn T'i;:; 
may be a corruption of nM[ip]'7 'n'lr':, " he shall array (his 
armies') against the kingdom of Greece,' are both interesting 
as showing that, although the general sense of the passage 
is clear, the language is questionable Hebrew. In other 
words, they support the hypothesis that the text is a 
translation, and not the original. 

The LXX. translation is also interesting, as indicative 
of a desire to correct the supposed "inaccuracies" of the 
Hebrew. The LXX. is eTravaarr^creTai Travrl ^aa-iXel 
'EXX!?i/coi/, "he shall rise up against every king of Greeks." 
Theodotion has iiravaa-T^a-erat Trcto-at? ISacrtXeiaig 'EXXi^vcov, 
and similarly the Syriac Peshitto also, " he shall stir up all 
the kingdoms of the Greeks." 

4. The Hebrew nDi?5l (see Daniel and his Prophecies, 
p. 246) can be rendered, " and when he shall stand up " 
{R.V.). In the parallel passage in ch. viii. 8, where the 
Macedonian he-goat is described, the phrase is io^wi, 
"and when he was strong," which Gratz prefers to read 
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here. The translation of the LXX., iv tu> avaaTrjvm avrov, 
is evidence in favour of the Hebrew text. 

pnni, niphal from nsn. Jahn alters the text and would 
read mnnv The jussive is used here without regard to 
its grammatical signification. Eight other instances of this 
misuse of the jussive occur in the chapter, viz.: nm;"!, 
ver. 10; to-;"!, ver. 16; Ciffl;"!, ver. 17 ; in ver. 18 the 
Q're reading is u(tr^ from Q-ito, and, inasmuch as there 
is a Q're note, the K'thibh is to be regarded as unpointed, 
although there is no doubt, from ver. 19, the text should 
be read im;;'!, from I'^im. The three other cases are : ni?:;"|, 
ver. 25 ; im;;"!, ver. 28, comp. ver. 10 ; and p;;.") in ver. 30. 
See Driver, Heb. Tenses, 3rd edition, § 171, § 175, obs., 
pp. 213, 218 ; also KOnig, Syntax, § 364 c, d. Such 
grammatical improprieties tell in favour of the hypothesis 
that the Hebrew text is not the original, although they are 
not conclusive evidence. Professor Driver in the latter 
place remarks rightly that "the syntax of ch. xi. is 
much inferior to that of the usual prophetic style." 

The Peshitto Syriac inserts long parenthetical explana- 
tions in this chapter, in which the fulfilment of the 
prophecy is pointed out. Those additions are given in 
the London and other Polyglots. They are omitted from 
Lee's edition of the Syriac Bible, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, as well as from the fine 
edition of the Syriac Bible printed in two small folio 
volumes at Mosul, at the press of the Roman Catholic 
Mission, by Abp. C. Joseph David and Abp. G. Ebed- 
Jesus Khayyoth. 

The Hebrew is irr'-irtNV m'?'i. The Syriac Peshitto has 
Of *^ .Yn >1) )lSoj '"''and not as his sword,'' reading lain'?. 
The LXX. read ov Kara r^v uXk^jv avrov, inbn t^^"| as 
in ch. viii. 22, but varying their rendering. 
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In n^N ^^lVp Q"'i.nN';?'i in^a^o mnin ■'3 there is an ellipsis 
of Nin. What is to be understood by rrW T^^P, " besides 
these " ? Hitzig refers Q"'"i.nt>(, the others, to the first 
successors of Alexander, and explains n^N, '■'these" of 
Alexander's sons. But, as Bevan shows, this would re- 
quire TiSo to be taken in the sense of " to the exclusion 
of" which it never bears. 

The LXX. render the last clause of the verse otl 
airocrraO^a-eTai fj ^aaiKeia avTOv, Koi erepovi SiSd^ei ravra, 
"for his kingdom shall be removed, and shall teach others 
these things^ They read la^p for nn^p, and probably 
explained the words to mean that such events taught 
a moral lesson. Jahn would strike out these words as 
a gloss ; Michaelis would read ni'js 13^0 O'linN), inventing 
a new verb, not found in Hebrew, and translating " and 
God will strengthen others." These suggestions may show 
the expedients to which critics have resorted. 

5. See Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 247-249. The 
translation of the LXX., km evKryyuei jSaaiXeiav AlyvirTov, 
may be understood in the light of the history. As 
there is no fresh nominative, it would be natural to 
explain : — " And he (Alexander) shall make strong the 
kingdom of Egypt," although the LXX. probably supposed 
Ptolemy to be referred to : kcu eh sk twv Swaa-Toov KaTia-)(yaei 
avTov KCU SwacTTevcrei, SvvacrTeia fxeydXr], " and one of the 
rulers {i.e. of Alexander's empire) shall strengthen him (i.e. 
Seleucus shall strengthen him, Ptolemy, by coming to his 
aid), and shall rule with a great dynasty. A great dynasty 
(or rule) shall be his dynasty," namely, the kingdom of 
Syria founded by Seleucus. 

The LXX. may have read ms^D for ij^Oj and ^BJo 

instead of fjteo'i. It is more probable, however, that they 

altered the text in order to round off its angularities, and 

12 
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to bring it more completely in accordance with actual 
history.'^ 

6. On the addition made by the LXX. in the opening 
of this verse, see Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 252, foot- 
note 2. By arbitrary alterations Jahn puts a different 
meaning on the LXX. n2i?n thx Theodotion renders, 
ov cTTrjo-eTai to aTep/ma avTOv, " his seed shall not Stand, 
reading ii>ii iD^:: wf?"!, a reading followed by the Vulgate, 
and approved by Bertholdt and others. Theodotion 
further reads H'j'pijri, the girl, for rrhrs-, while the Vulgate 
and Syriac seem to have read rf"i'?'!n"i.^ ni^mo'i, " and 
he who strengthened her" is naturally explained as referring 
to her father, and not to her husband, Antiochus Theos. 
The Vulgate reads, " and they who comforted her at times." 
Theodotion cuts off the D-'risa from the end of the verse, 
and attaches it to the beginning of the next. 

In the second clause the LXX. have omitted nj 
{daughter^ or conceived it to be some part of the verb 
Nh3. They proceed : " and he shall have no power {icai ov 
ixrj Karia-^vaei, reading "125^ for issn), for his arm shall not 
keep strength " — this may be a duplicate rendering of the 
Hebrew i^'nin ni3 is^n-N^T — ^'^ and his arm shall wither, 
and (that) of those who go along with him, and he shall 
remain for seasons (jcal fxevel «? aipai)." Hitzig would 
read "i^nt 1^o?,: i^h^ in place of hshti tbs;^. nSi, which is a 
simple evasion of the difficulty in the actual text. Bevan 
pronounces the text hopelessly corrupt, and suggests that 
" something has been left out." The difficulty as to 

1 Rosenmiiller calls attention to the fact that the Hebrew Bibles 
of Opitius (1709) and Steinbart (1749) omit the copula before ??'?, 
although no mention is made by Kennicott or de Rossi of any such 
reading. 

^ Vulgate, adokscentes ejus ; Syriac, rtfA. </s .\\.f> 

p' 
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rr'i'p^n was met by the LXX. by simple omission. The 
A.V. rendering would require n"7^'ri. The use of the 
article with a noun already rendered definite by a suffix 
is rare. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 127. 4, 6. It is im- 
possible to affirm with any probability what the text of 
the LXX. was. Most probably they gave only a loose 
paraphrase. On the history, see Daniel and his Prophecies, 
p. 251. 

HN'^IQ, plural, written defect, in more correct MSS., 
though plene in others. The versions all render it as 
plural. Had it been singular, it might have referred to 
the murder of Antiochus. 

7. 123 is for l35-^i>, as in verses 20, 21, 38, one of the 
offspring of her roots, Tp'^y^ "i^SP- The ]p is partitive, and 
1S5 collective. Bevan suggests n'^i»-i©Q nsD, transposing 
the ]p. The LXX., to which he appeals, has (pvrov eK 

Ttji pi-'Q^'S aVTOV. 

The LXX. translate I25 by kuO' eavrov, which shows 
that they refer the suffix to Ptolemy Euergetes, and not 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus. The Vulgate is, et stabit ex 
germine radicum ejus plantatio. The latter assigns a false 
meaning to ]5, and disregards the suffix. Theodotion 
regards 'las as if in apposition to i7''Cp"it^, rendering e/c tov 
avOov? Trjs piCn'i avTrji, T^y eroi/JLacriai avTOv, ''from the fowef 
of her root, of his basis." See Daniel and his Prophecies, 
pp. 252 ff. 

The Vulgate rendering, et veniet cum exercitu, is a 
correction, not a translation. The rendering of Haver- 
nick, " he shall come into power," is not only " unsupported 
by usage " (Bevan), but opposed by the article h'TiTf. 
The margin of the R.V., " which shall come against the 
army," gives an unwarranted meaning to the preposition. 
The instances cited by Kranichfeld and Hitzig in favour 
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of that rendering do not bear critical examination.^ Bevan 
ingeniously proposes to read nI;;'] f?-;n [DjrT^^?, " and he 
shall bring an army against them." 

tii>Q is probably a defence, or place of defence. In con- 
sequence of the plural pronoun, Dna, in the next clause, 
liroa might be taken as collective, " into fortresses." 

The LXX. render the latter part of ver. 7, /ca! fi^ei em 
Trjv SvvafjLiv avTov ev iTyy'L avTov /3acnXevs j3oppa, " and the 
king of the north shall come to his power (Heb. lirps) in his 
strength \ev Icryv'i avTov appears to be a duplicate transla- 
tion]," Kou TTOi^crei Tapayrjv kcu /cancrj^ucrej, '■^ and he shall cause 
trouble (reading no^np ntoT instead of oni ntoyi) and 
prevail." The last clause must have been understood 
by the LXX. to refer to Ptolemy, on account of its con- 
nection with the next verse.^ But it may also, as Hitzig 
and Bevan think, refer to the Syrians. Havernick cites 
Neh. iv. 15, Heb. (in E.V. iv. 21) n5N^i33 D-ife ^3rT3t<(i, "and 
we wrought in the work." The phrase is also employed in a 
hostile signification, as in Jer. xviii. 23, on^ ntoi? rfSN n?3, 
" in the time of thine anger deal with them." 

8. The LXX. has, "and he shall overthrow their gods 
with their molten things {^ixexa tHov -^wvevrwv avTwv\ and 
their multitudes [reading Ds in place of Qi; (.?) and trans- 
lating freely] with their desirable vessels, the silver and the 

1 They are : (i) Gen. xxxii. 9, "If Esau come to the one company 
(njqpn-^^ lfc>!; KU; DK) and smite it;' where there is no necessity to 
render ?^ by against. Similarly (2) Isa. xxxvii. 33, "The king of 
Assyria shall not come into (up to) this city ifmn Tyri"^^ NU^ K^)." 

2 The Vulgate translates satisfactorily as far as the general sense 
is concerned, although it has erroneously rendered TWD as equivalent 
to tinD, a word once found in Ps. cvii. 30 in the sense of haven, but 
common in Aramaic C^HnD) in that of province. Dn3 HB'j; is cor- 
rectly taken in a hostile signification, but too strongly rendered by 
abutetur eis, while P'tOpt is unduly softened et obtinebit. 
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gold^ they shall carry away in captivity into Egypt, and there 
shall be a year (£3"'3©, taken indefinitely for a time of 
respite) for the king of the norths The words n^h"! with 
)p iasi are slurred over. On the phrase, see notes in 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 254 ff. 

The margin of the R.V., instead of '■'■their molten 
images" gives " their princes'' The word undoubtedly 
occurs in that signification. But as the verb 1D2, from 
which the noun is derived, occurs in the sense of casting 
of metals (Isa. xl. 19, xliv. 10), the connection of the 
word with drTTrSw renders molten images more probable. 
There is no tautology, as RosenmllUer imagines. The 
prophets often speak of what the Gentiles termed gods 
as mere molten or carved images. A noun ^ipa occurs 
(Isa. xlviii. 5) with that signification, and Bevan com- 
pares the use of Qi'jipg, graven images, which is virtually 
used as a plural of f?pB. Some critics propose to read 
Qrr"'5p3, their riches. 

Moreover, as Keil urges, the emphatic Nini, with which 
the sentence begins, suggests something new and strange. 
Hence Winer, Gesenius, de Wette, Kranichfeld, and Keil 
follow the Vulgate and Syriac in rendering jp no^, to stana 
up against. Vulgate, ipse prcevalehit adversus regem Aqui- 

lonis ; Syriac, ^^i..^, jl/iSV) ^i ^q_qJ. Ps. xliii. i, 
appealed to by these scholars, nipn'sS liup "'li"i rrni")"), is 
not decisive, ip^ is, however, employed in a similar 
signification in verses 6, 15, 17, 25. See also Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 255. 

9. The LXX. render, Kai elaeKevaeTai ek /SacriXelav ^acri- 
Xevj AtyvTrrov ^jLiepas, k.t.X. The Heb. text has no 
equivalent for ^fxepag. No mention is made in history 
of an expedition of Ptolemy to Syria at this time. 

10. itC"'"!. See note on ver. 4. See also note in Daniel 
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and his Prophecies, p. 258. The Q're introduces two 
corrections into the Hebrew text of the last clause of 
the verse. Instead of ^n^ri'^i, plural, the Q're reads 
niin-;'!, singular. The correction is of little importance. 
For the plural cannot (as von Lengerke maintained) 
refer to the two combatants, Antiochus and Ptolemy, as 
Ptolemy had not yet been mentioned. The subject, there- 
fore, of the verb is really the jiorj, or multitude, spoken of 
in the former part of the verse, which by itself might be 
construed indifferently as singular or plural. Behrmann 
conjectures that the Q're notes call attention to a transposi- 
tion of the endings of the two words made, or supposed 
to have been made, by early copyists. The correction 
of the Q're, iwp for mso, is unnecessary, unless indeed 
the latter reading be pointed njso, in which case the 
feminine suffix may refer to }>'nN, land, understood. 
■i3i»1 vpXHX The phrase comes from Isa. viii. 8. 

11. io~jDrT!. Hithpalpel of Tip. See Ges.-Kautzsch, 
% ^^ g. T'Di>m, and shall put in array a great multitude. 
This rendering is preferable to and shall set forth, etc. 
]n3"). Hitzig proposes to read \r\T\. The change is 
unnecessary. Comp. i Kings xx. 28. On the history, 
see Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 260 if. 

12. The Q're reading in ver. 12, ini^ Dn"! (as in 
Ezek. xxxi. 10), is preferable to the K'thibh inn^ dIT, 
although the reading of the text may be defended. It 
can, however, scarcely, with Hitzig, be explained of the 
raising of the courage of the Egyptian army. niN^i is 
a late Aramaising form. The more classical Hebrew 
is ninii. 

The LXX. translation of the passage is, '■^ And he 
shall take up the levy [koj Xi?\|/eTai Trjv cvva'yui^y\v\, and his 
heart shall be lifted up, and he shall trouble many [rajoa^et 
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TToXXovg, reading thus ni3"! for m'N3i], and he shall not be 
afraid [/cat ov ixr] (podrjOyjl^" The translation of the last 
clause is a correction of the text. See on the verse, 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 262 IF. 

IT.. The occurrence of D^3t6 after D'Tiz^rr is best ex- 

•J ■ T • ■ T 

plained as a gloss, not, however, one introduced from the 
verse following (Behrmann). For the word occurs in all 
the old versions, and was certainly in the copy from which 
the LXX. version was made. Kranichfeld considers the 
0^21^ to be used adverbially, like ta-'p:; in Dan. x. 2. 

The LXX. text is faulty : "And the king of the north 
shall return and shall collect a greater gathering of the city 
than the first, at the expiration of the time of a year.'' The 
TToKewq in the first part is a mistake for iroKv, as Segaar 
has conjectured ; or irokv may be, as Bludau thinks, a 
duplicate rendering of the Hebrew n, rendered in the 
same sentence by fiel^ova. Compare the LXX. rendering 
in ch. xi. 2. The LXX. translation, Kara avvreXeiav Kaipov 
eviavTov, is doubly wrong.: (i) it is a mistranslation of the 
Hebrew Q-i^m CFiJ^O, which is plural, and (2) it is incorrect 
in respect of history. For it was not till thirteen years 
after the battle of Raphia that Antiochus invaded Egypt 
the second time. 

Ewald's rendering, " Jt the end of times he will come 
repeatedly (yhl nIt) during some years," is forced. Bevan 
observes that the Hebrew in such a case would be ex- 
pressed n^ffi^ nam. 

The rendering of the second clause by the LXX. is 
obscure : koi eldekevueTai ei'y avTijv eir avTOV ev oj^Xif ttoXXw 
Koi ev ■^pTiixaai TroWolg. To what does the eh mrriv refer ? 
To the TToXewj, as Hahn imagines .'' Or to (j-vvayw'yriv, 
as Bludau thinks ^ Neither interpretation makes much 
sense of the passage. Bludau notes that the LXX. trans- 
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late In ver. 10 the Hebrew xhl n1^ by km eicreXeuaerai 
Kar ai)Ti?i^ (hi ni^), and may have similarly read here 
Nil Nhl\ In that case the passage contains a duplicate 
rendering of the Hebrew is : (i) as kut avnjv, referring 
to Egypt, and (2) ctt' avrov, referring to Ptolemy. 

The expression it ffi^3-in^ cannot be, " anJ with much 
cavalry'' (Bertholdi) ; the clause is rendered by him, '■'■with 
a powerful army of infantry and cavalry T But, as Haver- 
nick observes, hjy does not mean infantry as distinguished 
from cavalry ; and in the second place, d'lii should be 
altered into m3-i,. All the ancient versions support the 
punctuation of the Hebrew.^ 

14. Compare Ps. xvii. 4, pis nhnis -'rnom ■'3«, "/ 
have kept me from the ways of the violent^ Ezek. vii. 22 
says, '■'And they shall profane my secret place, (D"'^''1Q ni-lNll) 
and violent men (robbers) shall enter into it and profane it!' 
The same prophet speaks (ch. xviii. 10) of a righteous 
man begetting " a son of violence " (p-iD")! T^fjim), where 
the Massoretes also connect the two words as together ex- 
pressing one idea. The expressions 153 ■'ji (Ps. xviii. 45) 
and pi^M 131 (Ps. Ixxii. 4), though not exact parallels, show 
that the connection is not contrary to Hebrew usage. 

As the expression ^rps iSi-iB ■'31 is peculiar, Bevan, after 
the analogies of Amos ix. 1 1 and Ezek. xxvii. 9, proposes 
to read Vfei; isiB "'33, " those who build up the breaches of 
thy peopleT But, peculiar though the phrase may be, 
the construction is not impossible, and so far as the 
scanty records of the times enable us to judge of Jewish 
affairs, the meaning afforded by the Massoretic text is 
more probable. 

1 Even the Syriac, supposed by some to favour the proposed 
rendering, really follows in the wake of the other versions. See 
Payne Smith's Syr. Thes. s.v. p. 3255. 
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Theodotion renders ot viol r5)v Xoifiiov, which word is 
used to translate pns in Ezek. xviii. 10. Symmachus 
has Trapa/Sda-eoov. The LXX. translate the verse, koi ev 
Toh Kaipoh sKeivoii Siauotai avaa-T^crovrai eiri tov ^aaiKea 
AiyvTTTOVj KOI a.voiKoSo/J.^(Tei ra TreTTTCo/coVa tov edvovs aov 
(they seem to have read 's ■'?13 Tiyyi, or ■^r$s ■'^^ip, in 
place of TfQi) ''?"'"1Q ■'33'l)j '<^"' avacrT^creTai eh to avatTT^a-ai 
Trjv irpocbrfrelav, kcu •jrpoaKO'^ovai, " and in those times de- 
signs shall be entertained against the king of Egypt, and 
he shall build up again the breaches of thy nation, and 
he shall be raised up in order to establish the prophecy, 
and they shall stumble" It is probable that the LXX. 
interpreted the verse somewhat on the lines afterwards 
followed by Jerome. By the " designs " raised up or 
'■'■entertained" against the king of Egypt, allusion is made 
to the conspiracies formed against Ptolemy's rule in 
various provinces of his dominions. Those conspiracies 
had the effect of making the king of Egypt anxious 
to propitiate the Jews, who were numerous in his 
kingdom, and led him to treat them with greater con- 
sideration than was shown at the commencement of 
his reign. This is probable from the story recorded in 
Josephus (see Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 264) of the 
favour in which Joseph, the son of Tobias, was held 
by that monarch. Ptolemy's attitude might be regarded 
as "a building up of the breaches of the nation." It is, 
moreover, possible that in the expression, '■'■he shall be 
raised up in order to establish the prophecy" the translators 
may have imagined that the prophecy referred to the 
erection of the temple at Heliopolis during the period of 
Antiochus Epiphanes' oppression of Israel, incongruous 
as that interpretation may appear to us. 

Jitn TO^n^. Gratz's translation, "/o cause the law to 
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totter^' labours under a double difficulty. For (i) it is 
very doubtful whether the verb can be thus rendered. 
The passage in Ezek. xxix. 7 is not conclusive ; and (2) 
no passage can be cited in which ;nn, vision or prophecy^ 
is an equivalent for nnin, or law. The Hebrew word 
vision has not the article, and Theodotion omits it in 
Tov (7Trja-ai opaaiv, although the LXX. express it («? to 
di/atTT^trat rijv TrpocpriTelav). Venema Supposes some false 
prophecy to be alluded to, like that concerning Ahab's 
success at Ramoth-Gilead. 

15. 'nbh'\D '^3t6";'i, "shall cast up a mount!' The verb 
meaning to pour out is used of the debris thrown out of 
a house, and of the throwing up of siege works round 
a city (2 Sam. xx. 15; 2 Kings xix. 32, etc.). Hence 
Theodotion renders e/c^eet irporryiiotxa. The LXX. have 
strangely 67rj(rTj0e'\|/-et to. Sopara avrov, " shall turn round 
his spears!' How the LXX. extracted the meaning of 
Sopara from nSf?D is difficult to conjecture. 

nin^nn T'i;. The expression -is3n lis, in the singular, 
for a fortified city, occurs elsewhere, and nsip ■'I1;, in the 
plural, '■'■fortified cities!' The plural has, in all other 
passages, the masculine termination. Theodotion regards 
the phrase as collective (Tro'Xej? o-yvpai). So also the 
Vulgate, urbes munitissimas, and the Syriac. There is no 
occasion to suppose that they read nii^H D-'iy. Sidon is 
the city referred to. Instead of Vnmp Di>, one would 
expect ycsn nniD, or "idos inno. Compare Jer. xlviii. 15. 
So the Syr. Pesh. Di>, however, occurs in the phrases 

nirintj or Ciii»n) (ver. 31), arms, occurs several times 
in this chapter of might, power. The singular is thus 
employed in ver. 6. It need not necessarily mean armies, 
although armies are often included. Hence in Judith ix. 7, 
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ev ^pa-)(lovi -jreXSiv is used for " in the strength (i>'Ti3) of their 
footmen^ In the LXX., Kai ol ^pa-yiove.'s ^aaiXews Alyvirrov 
(TT^aovrai fj-eTo. twv SwacrTOov avrovj the negative ov ought to 
be inserted before arr^crovrai. The omission has probably 
been caused, as Bludau conjectures, by the similarity in 
ending of the preceding AlyvTrrov. 

16. See Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 267-8. ^aan pMl. 
Comp. mon pN, Jer. iii. 19; Ps. cvi. 24; Zech. vii. 14. 
Theodotion seems to have been puzzled by ""isn. In 
Dan. viii. 9, where that word occurs without j>nN pre- 
ceding, Theodotion read it n3i^, for he translates there 
/cat TTjOoy rhv Svva/xiv, followed by Jerome, et contra forti- 
tudinem. In the present passage Theodotion regards it 
as a proper name, rendering kv t^ yrj rod 'Ea^elp, and 
so also in ver. 45, where m"fp "'^s -\r\h is translated by 
him eii opos "Ea^aelv dyiov. The LXX., however, render 
it ev Tiy evSo^w. Symmachus either read sns, or under- 
stood the word in that signification, for he renders ev Tfj 
y^ Trji Svvafjiew^. 

nf?3V In the LXX. rendering, km eiriTeXead^a-erat -rravTa ev 
rati x*/""'''' avTov, Travra is a duplicate, nSs"! being read rT^3V 
The latter reading has been in later times proposed by 
Bertholdt.^ See remarks on the verse in ch. vii. 27. 
Theodotion and Symmachus also regard n'?^ as a verb. 

17. In the phrase 'ni m:h V3D dm-'l, the nIs followed 
by 5 is used in a hostile sense, as in Gen. xxxii. 9, 
where it is construed with h^. The words there are, 
'inirr"! r\n)An nariisn-^N ito Nin; on, " if Esau come to the 
one company and smite it." 

On the Hebrew t^^d nm-'l, comp. what is said of Jacob, 

1 Von Lengerke and Ewald take n?3 as an adverbial accusative, 
comparing Gen. xviii. 21. The construction in the two passages 
is not identical, for in Genesis ^73 is preceded by ■I'^V- 
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V3B-nN tit)% "and he set his face to go to Mount Gilead" (Gen. 
xxxi. 21); and of Hazael, p^ffi^Tj-^s nif??^ V3D hi^rQ nm^^l, 
" and Hazael set his face (intended) to go up to Jerusalem " 
(2 Kings xii. 18, R.V. 17). The noun used for strength, 
^i^n, is only used elsewhere in Biblical literature in the 
Book of Esther. The word is, however, common in 
Aramaic, and occurs in the Pesh. version of this passage. 

Havernick refers the suffix in this phrase to the king 
of Egypt : " he (Antiochus) shall set his face to come against 
the strength of his (Ptolemy's) whole kingdom." This is, 
however, opposed to the context, which speaks of the 
powerlessness of Ptolemy. It is, however, supported by 
the Vulgate, " ut veniet ad tenendum universum regnum ejus," 
which Jerome explains, " volens . . . in Egyptum quoque 
regnum suum extendere." 

The Vulgate translation et recta faciet cum eo is an 
impossible rendering. It is, however, a witness in favour 
of the reading DinQ)i. So also Theodotion, /caJ e.\)Q&.a 
a-Kavra neT avrov iroivcrei, where dVai/Ta is added to ex- 
plain the evdeta, and the second copula omitted, as in 
the Vulgate. Both Vulgate and Theodotion refer it, of 
course, to things, not to persons. Diitc, in the abstract, might 
refer to either. See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 269. 

The Pesh. has j^^^j r^ ^s. ^^oj " '^nd, all shall pass over 
with him" ignoring D'^-iffii, and paraphrasing nto'i. The 
ntol is as great a difficulty as the Di-itCi, and, of course, 
has to be changed into rrtoi'\ Other attempts have been 
made to get over the difficulty of the text. Thus, (i) 
the word '■'■upright" (□"'itO'') has been explained as a plural 
of the segholate noun -\m^ (as ij^a, Di-ij^a). The plural 
is not elsewhere met with, although that is not decisive 
against the explanation. The word, however, signifies 
smoothness, and it is not easy to extract from it the sense 
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of treaty^ or alliance. (2) In place of d-'iffi"' critics have 
proposed to read Q"'iffi"'0, which is employed in ver. 6 of 
the chapter in the signification of treaty. Their object 
is plain. They desire to harmonise the prophecy with 
history, on the assumption that the prophecy was written 
after the events narrated. The LXX. has both emenda- 
tions. The LXX. render the first clause literally, km 
Sdxrei TO irpoawTov avrov. So in ver. 18, where the LXX. 
foUow the Q're. The phrase is translated in the same 
manner as Jer. xlix. 15 (Heb. xlii. 15). The LXX. 
translate "in^3'?0-'?3 ^(?h3 nIiS by eTreXOeiv ^la (vav, Syr. 
Hex.) TO epyov avTovj reading iniw^D, which affords no 
sense. They render the clause following, koi awO^Kai 
fxer auTou Troiwerai, as if the text had D"'"10"'D and ntoi>\ 

" The daughter of women " is a strange expression. 
RosenmUller's comparison of i Kings xi. 3 explains 
nothing. Better is the comparison of the ni3hN"i3 Ti;, 
" a colt the son of she-asses " (Zech. ix. 9), i.e. a colt so 
young that it kept close to the she-asses in the field ; 
or nv•^^f td3 (Jud. xiv. 5), properly a young Hon just 
grown out of the care of the lionesses. According to 
those analogies, d''l6|n'n:a may be explained to be a 
daughter still in charge of the women of the palace, or 
just emerging from their care, i.e. a young and marriage- 
able daughter in the first bloom of maidenhood. See 
remarks on this text in Daniel and his Prophecies.^ p. 270. 

The LXX. render : " And he shall give the daughter of a 
man ^ to him in order to corrupt her [ejy to (pOeipai avT^^v, re- 
ferring the feminine suffix to the daughter spoken of], and 
she shall not persuade [him] and shall not be'' The Greek 

1 Ovyaripa avdpunrov, reading probably D''B'3n as ^''?'^^, and then 
explaining it in the singular, as if equivalent to mSTia. Similarly 
the Peshitto. 
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for the latter is koI ov irela-eTai kcxl ovk ea-rai. The subject of 
the verb is the daughter, Cleopatra. Segaar, in his edition 
of the Chigi MS., proposes to read ov a-njaerai in place of 
ov TreiueTai, which conjecture is endorsed by Bludau, who 
asks whether the translator could have mistaken such a 
common word as lbi>n. The LXX., however, so often 
correct the text, to make it correspond with history, that 
it is probable that this may be only another instance. 

1 8. See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 271. iffi^i is the 
hiphil jussive of I'lm, to turn. The correction of the 
Q're is Dm-;.'!, jussive qal of mto, meaning '■'■and he shall 
set his faceT See note on ver. 4. The latter would be 
suitable if a purpose were intended. But the writer here 
describes action ; hence the correction is wrong. All 
words to which Q'rg notes are affixed are regarded as 
unpointed ; the text, therefore, may be regarded as an 
instance of scriptio defectiva, and pointed ItO'^'i. d'^'N de- 
notes coast-lands as well as islands. p^j? may be rendered 
commander (as Josh. x. 24; Judg. xi. 6, 11), or taken 
in the signification of judge or arbitrator. The Arabic 

U^w, kadt, has been derived from the same root, but 

that is very doubtful. 

inain, his reproach, means the insult offered by him 

(the king of the north) to " the commander." Compare 

Hosea xii. 1 5, where it is said of Ephraim, " His blood 

(i.e. the bloodshed caused by that people) shall be left 

upon him ; Vi^w if? Tffl^ inDini, and his reproach shall his 

Lord return unto him " (namely, the insult offered to 

Jehovah by the idolatry of Israel). Compare 2 Kings 

xix. 23, of Sennacherib's insult to Jehovah.^ 

1 Theodotion renders the second part of the verse thus : " xara- 
TrauVet apxovras (taking TVi? Collectively), oveiSicr/tou avTuiv, "he shall 
make princes to cease from their reproach" ttX^v 6 ov(.ih\xr\t.o'i ovtov 
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■'n'?? is, perhaps, for i^n ^rh^ {Behrmann), and possibly 
may be rendered nay even. There Is, however, no 
example elsewhere of such a sense ; and the interpre- 
tations of von Lengerke and Hitzig, " only" or that 
proposed by Havernick, " and moreover" are equally un- 
proven. The usage of •>rh'\ here is unique, however 
clear its signification. Gratz proposes to read "vh"!, " on 
the cheek" which is ingenious, but opposed by all the 
Versions. The Versions had evidently the present text, 
and regarded the word as a conjunction. The LXX. 
render the whole : kou eina-Tpe^ei Spyrju oveiSi(TiJ.ov avTwv 
ev ooKuij Kara rov 6vei§icr/x6v avrov. Bevan is probably 
correct in his conjecture that the LXX. read f]^)? ^f^^rt"! in 
place of ]i:^j7 niatpni, but it is hard to see what sense they 
attached to the passage. Bevan further conjectures that 
the word eirict-Tpe^eL (or, eiria-Tpe^ei axnS) has been omitted 
at the end of the verse, for the next commences with a 
similar phrase (e7r«TT|0e\|/et to irpocrwirov). The conjecture 
has much in its favour, but does not explain the trans- 
lation. To account for the ev opKoj of the LXX., and 
to smooth away the difficulty in •^n'?3 if?, Bevan suggests 
that the original text was, 1^ Tm^ inann Qinsim, " he shall 
requite his insults sevenfold." He thinks that the LXX. 
confused D^nsitt) with TOIUJ, an oath. 

20. Bevan would transpose the order of the words 
and read Tia^p mji3 instead of mila T^n^p. He explains 
the text thus modified to mean, " an exactor who shall 

iirta-TpeiJ/ei avT&, '^ but his reproach shall turn upon himself" Some- 
what similar is the Vulgate : " et cessare faciei principem opprobrii sui, 

et opprobrium ejus convertetur in eum.'' The Syr. Pesh. is : ^ K ~^i n 

o^ >2e^ Oi^-ai-^o p^ )o^ ^m .. <0) \^ .\ o = "and 
he shall cause to cease the prince that did revile him, and shall return 
his reproach to him " (ver. 18). 
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cause the royal dignity to pass away" and refers for a 
similar use of Tlvn to 2 Sam. xii. 13 and Esther viii. 3. 
But the ancient versions bear witness to the correctness 
of the Massoretic text. ffiila is used in sense of an 

oppressor in Isa. iii. 12, xiv. 2 ; so in Zech. ix. 8. In 
Isa. Ix. 17 it is almost equal to '■'■ king^ See also Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 273. 

Grotius and some of the older expositors explain the 
phrase nia'pn Trn, '■'■glory of the kingdom" by Prov. xiv. 28, 
•^iV? rn.-rn Di>-3n3, " in the multitude of a people is the glory 
of a king!' That Daniel conceived such an idea is more 
than doubtful. 

The LXX. translation appears to be composite. The 
first clause is : /cat ai/ao-nJcreTat es t?? jOtT*)? aOrpv, " and 
there shall arise from his root" where 'i33"'?j? is rendered 
freely. The word that follows, namely, (pvTov, appears 
to have been in Jerome's text of the LXX., which is 
quoted in his interpretation of Daniel. For he says, 
" Septuaginta interpretati sunt : et stabit de radice ejus 
plantatio, i.e. de germine ejus et semine, percutiens digni- 
tatem imperii : et in paucis diebus conteretur absque ira 
et proelio." Hence, in the clause cfyvrov ^aaiXelai ek 
avda-Taa-iv, " a plant of a kingdom for raising up" Jerome 
must have omitted the last three words, or not have had 
them in his text. They seem to be part of a duplicate 
rendering, etV ava^rra^iv being apparently a translation of 
T'pjjp, a misreading of T'lsp. The clause avnp tvittuiv 
^o^av ^aa-iXecos, " a man striking the glory of a king" appears 
to be a free rendering of the Hebrew, designed as a 
comment on the history of Seleucus, who, by his inactivity 
and supineness, was considered to have tarnished the glory 
of the Syrian monarchy. 

The LXX. render "iito"' cnnw D''0'^nj " and in a few 
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days he shall be broken" by koI ev ^niepan eo-j^arat? 
(j-wTpi^werai, " and in the last days he shall be broken^ 
Jerome, however, quotes the LXX. as in paucis diebus. 
As Seleucus reigned twelve years, which was a longer reign 
than that of Antiochus Epiphanes, his reign could not be 
described as only lasting "a few days." Some critics 
seek to explain the expression in reference to the time 
which elapsed between the fruitless attempt of Heliodorus 
on the Temple, and the assassination of Seleucus by the 
same Heliodorus. But that is also unsatisfactory. Equally 
so is the explanation of Behrmann that the few days refer 
to the interval between the planning of the murder and 
the carrying out of that plan. The phrase " shall be 
broken " may be explained of some ruin or disaster to 
the state other than the death of the king. The latter 
is, however, its more natural explanation in the present 
collocation. 

Theodotion has also a composite rendering in the first part 
of the verse. The Hebrew TKhti ^^^ mil: T'asD i23-f?i» noi;"! 

: - V V ■ -: |- - - - T \ 

is first rendered, km. avaarT^arerai sk t^? ^t'^w oxitov (pvTov 
T^s ^aa-iXeiai irpaa-cruiv So^av jSaa-iXeias, " and there shall rise 
Up from his root a branch of the kingdom, exacting glory of 
the kingdom (royal honour).'" The second rendering of 
T'DSp i33"7i> is ein rhv eroiixaaiav avTov -wapa^i^aQidv, " re- 
moving (or taking away) upon his baseT For J5 is rendered 
eroifiaa-ia by Theodotion in verses 7 and 2 1 . Theodotion 
seems to have been perplexed as to the meaning of the 
passage. In the second part of the verse he tones down 
the Hebrew onriN CO^a into ev Tah ^/nepais eVe/i/aty. By 
his translation of D'^Bsa by ev irpoadnroi^ (meaningless 
though it may be), Theodotion bears witness to the 
correctness of the present text. In face of such phrases 

found in Hebrew as ctbv^ ^nx and d-ibn lap, there is no 

13 
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difficulty in translating QiSNa, "in anger." '^ There is 
no real ground for Gratz's conjecture C)";bjn:^, "in battle 
array" although Bevan regards it as plausible. 

21. mSton. So also in ver. 24. See Daniel and his 
Prophecies, pp. 277 ff. The LXX. translate in both 
places e^airti/a, suddenly. Theodotion has in both eV 
evQrivla, in abundance. 

The LXX. render nii^O pitrrni by Kana-xva-ei ^aeriXeus 
€v K\}]po§oa-la. avTov. '^^o is here read for n^D'?D, and the 
aira^ Xey. nipbp^n is explained as if it were a kind of 
plural ofnphn or nphr\. See note on ver. 32, and Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 274. 

Theodotion, for purposes which are too palpable, modifies 
the text : " Then shall stand up upon his preparation [or 
base, iiri Tr\v eroi/xaeriav avTov] ; he had been set at nought 
\e^ov^evuiQr)\, and they gave not to him the honour of a 
kingdom ; and he shall come in abundance \kv ev6t]via, for 
rTiStolj ^nd shall overpower the kingdom [or kingdoms, for 
^aa-iXeias may be construed either as a genitive singular 
or an accusative plural] with enticements." So, perhaps 
(after ver. 32), we ought to translate ev 6\urdp^fji.a(Tiv, or 
ev oKi(TQrifi.a(Tiv. 

22. See Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 281 fF. The 
rendering of Theodotion is noteworthy : " And the arms 
of him who sweeps down like a deluge (rov KaTa/cXi^^oi/ro?) 
shall be swept away from before his face, and shall be 
broken, and a prince of the covenant {fiyovfievo^ Siad^Krji^." 

1 Behrmann's suggestion is good, namely, that D»at<3 is used as in 
Aramaic for D»JD, so that the meaning would be " not openly." In 
that case the prediction met with a striking fulfilment, for Seleucus 
was killed by a secret conspiracy of Heliodorus. Meinhold supposes 
a contrast drawn between the death of Seleucus and that of his 
father, Antiochus the Great. 
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Theodotion read the verse like the Massoretic punctua- 
tors, incongruously interpreting it of the army of the 
king of Egypt. He understood ni-ia T'ia to indicate the 
high priest of Israel. 

In place of ^a^rr, Bevan proposes to read the infinitive 
niphal f\Mri before the impf. 'iDl3^7, " and forces shall be 
utterly overwhelmed before him and shall be broken." The 
Greek translators had evidently no such text before 
them. Ver. 22 is rendered by the LXX., " and the arms 
which were broken shall he drive from his force" closing 
the verse at vna^a. The rendering is important, for 
it shows us that the LXX. translators found a diflficulty 
in the first part of the verse, which they got rid of by 
simple excision. The second part of the verse was then 
united with the verse following. The latter fact is a 
matter of greater significance than even the former, because 
it proves that the LXX. did not understand n-'i^ tm, 
" a prince of a covenant" to mean the Jewish high priest. 
That interpretation, propounded by Theodoret, has been 
accepted by most modern critics. We, however, dis- 
pute their conclusion. Abram's allies in the war of 
Chedorlaomer and the kings are described as rr^nn -"^i;! 
(Gen. xiv. 13), and so the allies of Edom by rr'ni ""tDaN, 
Obad. 7. See Daniel and his Prophecies^ pp. 282-3. 

23. rrn^nrin, which Theodotion connects with the 
preceding verse, is an abstract infinitive hithpael of an 
Aramaic form. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 54 k. Theodotion 
translates it as a plural noun (ciTro twv o-vmmfil^eoov). 

22, 23. See footnote in Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 285. 
The LXX. combine the second portion of ver. 22 with 
ver. 23, namely, ni-15 T'l? D51 ^"i^fll, and by convenient 
omissions render the verse : " And with the covenant [/cat 
yuera r^y (5ia0i?Ki/y], and the people marshalled with him [icai 
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S^fjLov arvvrayevTOi fier avrov — reading Di>"l for ]pi], he snail 
aa falsely." In the latter part of the verse the Hebrew 
ms^ rhs^. (ver. 23) was read Ds D%s hs^^, the opening of 
ver. 24 being united with ver. 23. The LXX. translate : 
" ^nd (coming) upon a strong nation with a very small nation, 
he shall suddenly lay waste a city." See note on ver. 21. 
The LXX. render i^affim, iprjfiaia-ei, possibly confusing it 
with DDItOD, and translate n^io by city. The latter word 
in Hebrew always means district, or province, but it has 
the signification city in Rabbinical Hebrew, Syriac and 
Arabic. Bevan erases and before ■'aotCl, and, putting a 
forced meaning upon the verb, renders : " And by stealth 
he shall assail the mightiest men of each province," which 
Behrmann pronounces "sprachlich und inhaldich unwahr- 
scheinlich." Von Lengerke and Behrmann connect rvhvui 
with the preceding verse. Theodotion's version reads 
D■'^2D, "Egypt," in place of Q"'"i.s:jp, "fortresses," which 
may be either a variant or an interpretation. 

24. See note on ver. 21. m -\T\,- The phrase is 

expressed by Theodotion, and underlies the LXX. mis- 
translation ei? ixarrtv. 

26. The LXX. render liinn i'pSn") in the beginning 
of the verse by koI KaravaXwcrovaiv avrov fiepifivat avrov, 
" and his cares shall consume him, and shall turn him back, 
and shall pass by," reading some form of nii? in place of 
inm, which was suggested by the connection of nns and ?]£anj 
in other passages, " and he shall hiss, or whistle." The 
Greek is Kuracrvpiei. Segaar suggests the reading Kara- 
(Tvpei, "shall lay waste, or spoil," but the Syr. Hex. text has 

i-9o»>-«^-lo jkii^o, " and he shall pass over and inundate" 
which is sufficient to show that both the present reading 
of the LXX. and its proposed amendment are alike faulty. 
The Syr. Hex. is in favour of some combination of xrs 
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and v\taa. On the last clause in the verse, see footnote 
in Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 281. 

Theodotion renders : " And they shall eat that which 
belongs to him {ra Seovra avTov, iians) and shall crush himr 
Thus he refers the words to Antiochus' army devastating 
the land of Egypt, reading 'h'yfA\ and inserting a copula 
before ^nil^^i, " and he shall sweep away armies, and many 
shall fall wounded." See remark in Daniel and his Pro- 
phecies, end of p. 286. 

27. T«h- i'lO is the pausal form of i;nD, a participial 
abstract noun from i^dt ; compare ipo from niD. See 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 85 ^. 

29. TOinnsai TOmMlS. Compare the analogous passages, 
Josh. xiv. II ; Ezek. xviii. 4 ; and Ewald, § 360 «. 

On the number of Antiochus' campaigns, see Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 291. 

30. In Num. xiv. 24 there occurs dtiS td QiS"!, but 
here Qin3 Di"'2, the D^na being treated, as Bevan notes, 
as an adjective. 

Josephus' note on Kittim is : — " Chethimus (Xe'^t/uo?) 
occupied the island Chethima (Xeflt/xa) ; it is now called 
Cyprus, and from it all islands and the greater part of 
the sea-coasts are called by the Hebrews Chethim (Xedlfi). 
In proof of this statement there is one of the cities in 
Cyprus which has been able to preserve its name, for 
it is called Kitios (K/rio?) by the Hellenists, the name 
not differing much from Chethimus (Xeft'yuoy)." Kittim 
is employed in the Book of the Jubilees xxiv. 28, 29, as 
a name of the Macedonians. So in i Mace. i. i and 
viii. 5; in the latter place Philip and Perseus, kings of 
Macedon, are styled " kings of Kittim." 

The LXX. rendering of this verse, " Jnd Romans shall 
come and drive him out, and rebuke him," is important 
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as a comment. The translators, moreover, modify the 
passage in order to assign a cause why the holy people 
were delivered up, and the profanation of the temple 
permitted as a judgment because of their sin. Thus 
they render the close of the verse : " And he shall re- 
turn^ and they [his adherents] shall he indignant against the 
covenant of the Holy One ; and he shall do, and return, and 
he shall devise (devices) against them {o.v& 5>v) because they 
left (or forsook) the covenant of the Holy OneT The 
Hebrew text does not express that idea. The Hebrew 
is mip niia ■'Ifi^ h-s ;T"!, " and he shall pay attention to 
those that forsake the Holy Covenant ^ The verb is con- 
strued with h"? in place of the ordinary construction 
with ^M. Behrmann may be correct in maintaining that 
the Aramaising expression r7N52T is not employed here 
like nib Hn??, " broken in heart" in Ps. cix. 1 6, but 
rather in a signification found in Syriac, and that the 
verb is therefore correctly rendered by the LXX. e/x/3,ot- 
fjuja-ovrai. In the translation of Theodotion, "And the 
Kitians issuing forth (ot eKiropevofxevoi K/rtoi) shall come 
against him," the translator has misunderstood the word □■'^s 
to mean ships, supposing it connected with the verb n5\ 

31. '!i3Qp may, as far as form goes, be sing, or plural. 
The expression '•< 'n D^SH') is well rendered by Bevan, 
" and forces sent by him shall prevail." It is impossible 
to translate the phrase in the manner proposed by Sir 
Isaac Newton, Mede, and others, "and after him, arms 
[the Roman forces] shall stand up." The idea of those 
commentators was that, at this very point, the prophecy 
passes on to speak of the Roman empire, and ceases to 
speak of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is, however, quite 
open to discussion whether the word is correctly explained 
by Hitzig to mean the Syrian garrisons left behind by 
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Antiochus in Jerusalem and elsewhere. Theodotion's 
version strangely vocalises the Hebrew D'^i^n't, and trans- 
lates " and seeds shall arise from him.'" On Tionrr, see 
Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 178—9. 

I Mace, and Josephus speak of an idol altar (fiwixov) 
having been erected "upon the altar" (i Mace. i. 59).^ 
^(Dfioi is the technical phrase in i Mace, for heathen 
altars ; Ovcriaa-T^piov is that used for the altar of Jehovah. 
2 Mace. vi. 5 states that the altar was "filled with profane 
things which the Law forbiddeth," and further records 
that the holy places were at the same time defiled by the 
grossest immoralities, and by riot and revelling. These 
accounts show that the /SSeXvyima eprjfidocreoDi, which expres- 
sion in I Mace, is borrowed from the LXX. (i Mace. i. 54), 
was understood by those who lived near that period to 
signify the high altar erected over and upon the original 
altar of burnt offering. 

The expression QpbJo pipl^n (see Daniel and his Pro- 
phecies, pp. 293, 294), " the abomination which desolates,'^ 
would be syntactically more correct if the article were 
employed before the participle, and Kautzsch may be justi- 
fied in reading here dQ£E>rr, after the analogy of ch. xii. 11. 
The Hebrew phrase is variously aoto pptPj ch. xii. 1 1 ; 
DOffio y^p^rj, ch. xi. 31 ; and Qomo ts^^^p^ ?133 h^, ch. ix. 27. 
The Hebrew for "Lord of heaven" is d->o» f?i)a, and 
Nesde maintains (see Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 294) 
that DDtDD }>lptl?n is a Jewish caricature of that phrase. So 
v. Baudissin and others. The same harshness is, however, 
exhibited in the kindred expression Dom i^^gn, " the trans- 
gression which desolates," in ch. viii. 13. Such irregularities 
are not surprising if the Hebrew portions of the Book of 

1 The R.V. of the Apocrypha has "altar of God," but it must be 
remembered that the words " of God" are not in the Greek. 
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Daniel be a translation, more or less paraphrastic, from 
an Aramaic original. It is often possible (in Arabic) 
to substitute for the adjective with the article in apposi- 
tion, an adjective without the article in the accusative, 
with, of course, a different shade of meaning. DO^ is 
used in qal in the sense of being dumb with astonishment, 
and of being desolate, because in a wasted land the stillness 
of death prevails.^ 

32. nhpSm, identical with nip^p^rj;!, " with flatteries," 
occurs in ver. 21 and again in ver. 34. In both those 
places the LXX. translate ev KXrjpoSoa-ia, " by lot," or " in 
inheritance," a rendering which, independently of its in- 
correctness, affords no sense in either passage. Here 
they render ei^ a-K\^pu> \aw, " in a perverse people." 

In the second clause of this verse, vrr^N "'i'T "^^Ij *^he 
LXX. read rhi>t in place of Vnf?M. 

Theodotion's translation is : " And the transgressors shall 
bring about a covenant by flatteries." Swete reads ev 
SXia-Qpvf-ao-iv. Two uncials have ev oXia-Qruxaa-iv, which 
Tischendorf adopts. The translation has the appearance 
of being " a tendency-translation," but is worthy of note, 
as explaining the rein in a secular sense. 

33. Di>-iS"'3mD1, '■'■and those that give instruction to the 
people," or, "among the people," shall teach the many. 
This is the natural meaning of the hiphil participle, and 
the verb is used in this sense in ch. ix. 22, as well as 
here and in ver. 35, as also in ch. xii. 3. The phrase 
may not, indeed, strictly mean teachers in the sense of 
persons officially set apart for that work, but may refer 
to those who seek to instruct others, though not them- 

1 The participle poel occurs in two places in Ezra in the first of 
these meanings, and there is no difficulty in regarding the poel as 
also used in the two places of Daniel in the second signification. 
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selves specially appointed to such an office. These are 
the persons who afterwards, in ver. 35, are mentioned 
as themselves stumbling in the day of trial, and thereby 
causing scandal to many who had been stirred up by their 
teaching to take part in the holy conflict. 

The LXX. divide, as Dr Pusey observes, the Hebrew 
nirr^3^ into two words, na n^l^j and disregard the 
plural. Theodotion renders aadev^aovaiv, '■'■shall be weak.'" 
Nothing in the Hebrew corresponds with the concluding 
word of the LXX., KrjXiSwd^trovTai, "shall he sullied''^ (po^" 
sibly, " demoralised "). By h Trpovon^ fifxep5>v, "foray" 
or " raid of days " (Theod., ev Siapirayij ^iJ.epu>v), constant 
raids and forays are meant. The translation may be 
regarded as a version of D'^o^ rrmi. The Vulgate, in 
rapina dierum, follows the LXX.; so also the Grsecus 
Venetus, which adopts the rendering of Theodotion. 

On "the little help" see Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 296. 

34. The LXX. render : " And when they shall he hroken 
(Theod., "and when they shall be weakened") they shall 
gather together a little strength, and there shall he collected 
together to them many in a city, and many as if by lot" 
Bludau regards this as a case of a duplicate rendering 

of nip^p^rrs d-'Si.- 

35. The LXX. render : "And of those who understand 
they shall consider in order to purify themselves {i.e. consider 
the means of purifying themselves), and in order to be 
elected, and in order to he purified until the time for fulfilment, 
for yet there is a time for hours" i.e. a precise or definite 
time is fixed. Compare on the expression eri 'yap Kaipov 
eiV (opai, the LXX. rendering of Gen. xviii. 10. 

2,6. On 13'^2^D na>i>'l, see Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 298 
and note. The LXX. render otDhin';! by Trapopyia-Ovo-erai, 
" shall he enraged," explaining the rising expressed by the 
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Hebrew to be the rousing of indignation. Theodotion's 
version omits the words " and against the God of gods," 
which are in the LXX. translation. Field notes that 
these words are in some copies of Theodotion, possibly 
introduced from the LXX. text. The LXX. were per- 
plexed, and render the closing words, "^or the end is 
towards him." 

37. See Daniel and his Prophecies, p. 301. The ex- 
planation given by G. S. Faber of the phrase " desire of 
woman " as a name of Messiah is not conclusively dis- 
proved by the fact that in the Hebrew there is no 
article. Most of the explanations of modern critics 
would have to be discarded on the same principle. 
The fact is that the Hebrew of Daniel omits the article 
in various phrases in which it would naturally have been 
expected. Apart from the context, the phrase " desire 
of women " would most easily be explained to mean 
the desire of having women, but that interpretation 
does not coincide with what is known of the history 
of Antiochus. Hence, unless the verses refer to the 
Grecian power considered independently of the individual 
Antiochus Epiphanes, we see no other way of interpreta- 
tion open than that which is given in Daniel and his Pro- 
phecies, pp. 301, 302. The LXX. translate Qit»3 mon f?i> 
in the singular ev einQvfxia yvvaiKo^, but that does not tell 
in favour of the modern interpretation. Theod., Syr., and 
Vulgate have the plural. The LXX. here omit the 
clause pi;! vh ^^\^h^-h''^^^s^, and so the Syr. Hex. They add 
at the close, " and a strong nation shall be obedient to him." 

38. See comment in Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 302 iF. 
In the opening the LXX. have a strange rendering : ext 
Tov To-Kov avTov Kivrjaei, "to his place he shall remove," which 
is substituted for the Hebrew ^^5•; l33-^i> D'l^i^D (l'?is)f3l. 
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Hahn, on the authority of the Syr. Hex., proposes to 
read Kivwerai, but Bludau observes that the Syr. Hex. 
might have mistaken Kiv^a-ei Koi for Kiv^a-erai. Jerome 
affirms that the LXX. in this passage translated a^\SQ rtfjsi 
by Deum fortissimum. It would appear, therefore, that 
the LXX. must have read kolL deov la-)(yp6v (or l(j")(yp6TaTov) 
ein rov tottov avrov Kivwet, which would be intelligible, 
" and he shall remove a strange god to his place." 

39. See comment in Daniel and his Prophecies^ pp. 304 ff. 
D"'^i>'? ■'IS^p'?- Havernick's translation, '■'■And he will do 
so [i.e. enrich with costly gifts] to the strong places of the 
fortresses" temples being thereby understood as generally 
fortified, would require at least some emphatic word 
like rf3. One of the difficulties of the passage arises 
from the fact that rrto is without an object. 

Hitzig would read Di> in place of Di;. See the exegetical 
remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies, pp. 304, 305. The 
LXX. render : " And in the objects of desire he shall make 
of cities, and to a strong fortress he shall come with a strange 
god ; whom, if he shall recognise, he shall multiply glory, and 
shall lord it over him much, and he shall divide land for a 
priced The meaning is obscure, although it is easy to 
see how the LXX. have extracted their rendering. 

40. In ver. 40 at the end, instead of the Hebrew 
'■^ shall overflow and pass through" the LXX. paraphrase 
" shall enter into the land of Egypt." 

41. In ver. 41 the translation of the LXX., Kai -KoXKai 
a-KavSaXicrOiia-ovTat, is marked with an asterisk, indicating 
that it is an addition made to the Hexaplar text. Aquila 
has, however, that rendering. TroXXal in the feminine 
is an attempt to express the Hebrew nian. Jerome 
remarks on this rendering of Aquila, and regards it to 
signify " cities, or regions, or provinces." 
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45. The ancient translators were puzzled by the word 
i^lBM, which only occurs here. The Vulgate translates, 
" etfiget tabernaculum mum Apadno inter maria." Apadno 
in this translation might be regarded as the designation 
of a tent (so Douay Version), or of a place. Jerome, 
in his Commentary, explains Apadno as a place "near 
Nicopolis, which was first called Emmaus." 

Gratz, in an able article on " Antiochos Epiphanes Unter- 
gang" in the Monatsschrift for 1883, gives his opinion of 
the last verse of the chapter : " And he shall plant the 
tents of his palace between the sea and the glorious holy 
mountain ; yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
him.''' He notices the fact that the Syriac translation does 
not translate the Hebrew "i3"TBN by the cognate word in 

Syriac ()Lj»k_9) ), from which that a-Ko^ \ey. is generally ex- 
plained, but renders it by | »»> ^ v>. Theodotion, Aquila, 

and the Vulgate regard the word as a proper name. The 
LXX. omit the word, reading i'Shn for "hritf, and adding 
to'tc, "there," at the end. Porphyry explains, "Antiochus 
shall come to the summit of that mountain in the pro- 
vince of Elimais, the most eastern of the provinces of 
Persia." Ptolemy {Geog. ii. 18. 13) mentions a city, 
Abada (jNTNli*), in Elymais. That city Gratz identifies 
with the Hebrew HI'^'j which would be Greek AT!-(pd^ava, 
or Apadno (Idtbn). Porphyry speaks of Antiochus dying 
in Tabes, which name is equivalent to MpJ?, " a gazelle," 
the Hebrew '^3$. Hence Gratz renders the passage : 
"He will pitch his tent in Apadno, between the sea" — 
CQ-: being used in the singular signification — " and the 
mount Tabai, and there he will come to his end, and none 
shall help him." In order to make the verse describe 
still more accurately the fall of Antiochus in the attempt 
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to plunder the temple of Nanaia, situated in that particular 
locality, Gratz maintains that tl3^ must be supplied before 
t6ip, and thus the text becomes completed by the addition 
" in order to plunder a templet 

But after expending all this ingenuity on rewriting 
the text, the whole verse is regarded by Gratz as a later 
addition. For the death of Antiochus was not, as the 
context states, preceded by a victorious campaign. Gratz 
thinks the idea was a mere day-dream of the writer which 
never came to pass, and maintains that the chapter must 
have been composed in b.c. 167, before the heroic acts 
of Judas Maccabeus. 

In the same verse, in the end of the clause, the LXX. 
has " between the seas and the mountain of the will of the 
Holy One {kolI tov opovs r^y fleX^cretoy tov aylov, confounding 
■'IS with ^15), and the hour of his end shall come" reading 
ispTii; instead of 1sp"7i>. Aquila renders m-fp-13^ ^^vh by 
ev opei evSo^oj Kal aylw. Theodotion has eh opo? ^a^aeiv 
dyiov. 



CHAPTER XII 

I. 'd '■> t^-^nn ni>n. The LXX. have Mt^. o ayyeXos 
6 /uLeyas. In the words preceding, km Kara tvjv -^wpav 
sKelvriv, one may probably detect an error of a copyist 
for /caret T. wpav e/c., or, as Jahn thinks, for ^fiepav. In 
place of 1QS the LXX. read Nil;;, " shall come," but tos 
is one of the words most frequently in use in these last 
chapters. It is often employed without a preposition 
following, as in ch. xi. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, etc. With hs 
following it is used in the sense of stand up against, as 
ch. xi. 14, I Chron. xxi. i, or, as in the second clause 
of the verse, stand up for, or on the side of anyone to 
protect him, Esther viii. 11, ix. 16. It can scarcely be 
used in the sense of to stand firm as a pillar (TiDi>), as 
Behrmann interprets it. 

ms n:;. This appears to be a reminiscence of Jer. xxx. 7. 

■lia ni^'Tip. The LXX. paraphrase o'la ovk eyevrjOtj a^' ov 
eyevridrjcrav. On the infinitive used to designate time, 
see KOnig, Syn. § 401 </. Compare oni-'iip, Hagg. ii. 16. 
lia is found in a similar connection in Exod. ix. 24, where 
it refers to Egypt (see ver. 19). It is quite possible 
to regard the phrase as here restricted to Israel. Comp. 
Joel ii. 2. In place of i"i> nvno the LXX. read onrno, 
the suffix referring to " the children of thy people.''' Our 
Lord evidently quotes this passage in His discourse con- 
cerning "the last things" in Matt. xxiv. 21. The 
quotation from Daniel is less apparent in Mark xiii. 1 9, 
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and is not found in Luke. The combination of un- 
heard-of sorrows and great deliverance, however, occurs 
also in Jer. xxx. 7 and in Luke xxi. 25-28. loi; aha^. 
The LXX. render, " and in that day shall all the people 
be exalted f^^ v'^wd^areTai. 

iDDl lini. The book is defined by the article. It 
is the book of life in which the names of the elect are 
registered. Comp. Isa. iv. 3 ; Ps. Ixix. 28 (Heb. 29) ; 
Exod. xxxii. 32, 33 ; and repeatedly in the New Testa- 
ment. Hence there seems to be a reference to this 
passage in Matt. xxiv. 22. " The book " is one of those 
alluded to in Dan. vii. 10. From Daniel, too, are 
derived the references to " the books " in Enoch xlvii. 3, 
and in several passages of the Revelation, as well as in 
Phil. iv. 3. 

2. The word " many " (d"*!"!) is without the article, 
which is expressed in ch. ix. 27. Consequently '■'■many'" 
is indefinite, as in ch. xi. 14. The passage cannot, there- 
fore, be quoted as a satisfactory proof-passage of a universal 
resurrection, though it does not exclude that idea. The 
article itself might easily have been omitted by copyists. 
The same contrast, though not in identical phraseology, 
is presented in John v. 28, 29. The national restoration 
of Israel is sometimes spoken of by the prophets as 
a resurrection (Hosea vi. i, 2 ; Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14). 
The resurrection of individuals is that specially depicted, 
as in Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. The revelation of Daniel is in 
advance of that contained in the other prophets. ■'3QJ^p. 
The regular form would be igmip ; but see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 102 ^. ]»; is an adjective. The construction is a case 
of the constr. pr^egnans. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 1 1 6. 4 ff. 
nD^^TiDTN. The words are, to some extent, a reminiscence 
of Isa. xxvi. 19. Compare pw ids in Job xiv. 20, and 
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-iBS-hu in Job xix. 25. Porphyry explains the rising 
from the dust of the earth of the Jews coming out of 
their hiding-places in caves (i Mace. i. 52, ii. 32 ; comp. 
I Sam. xiii. 6, xiv. 11). The phrase n£3i? noiN is only 
found here. Theodotion transposes the words. The 
LXX. have ev tm TrXdrei t?? yvi, " in the breadth of the 
earth." Jahn imagines that the original Hebrew thus 
mistranslated was ini. 

th^^ ^-'nS. This expression is only found in the Old 
Testament in this passage. The expression i^rhn •'■^n is, 
however, common in the Targums, Talmud, and other 
Jewish writings. nis^n^, intensive plural, meaning 

utter contempt. See Ges.-Kautzsch, § 124 f. 

's jInitV- The word pNiT is taken from Isa. Ixvi. 24, 
where the absol. liNi^ occurs. On the form of the 
constr. see K5nig, Lehrg. 2te Halfte, p. 130. The LXX. 
render ol Se eh Siaa-iropav Km ala-yyvriv alwviov, deriving, 
as Bludau observes, the sense Siaa-Tropd from the Heb. 
mt, Syr. )},. 

3. C^^'imom, " and they that he wise " (see ch. xi. 33-35), 
not teachers in the technical sense. See note on ch. xi. 35. 
nri't, brightness., found only elsewhere in Ezek. viii. 2. 

There is evidently an allusion to this passage in Tract. 
Aboth, V. 26 (Taylor's edition), or v. 18 (Strack's 3rd edi- 
tion), although the phraseology is somewhat different : — 

nilffij;! nimv^ iT^ia rp^QOD pN. The meaning of Tract. Aboth 
is : — " Whosoever maketh the many virtuous, sin has no 
power over him ; and whosoever maketh the many to 
sin, they grant him not the power to do repentance." 
In some MSS. of Aboth there is a comment added after 
the next paragraph, which speaks of Moses and his work. 
That comment contrasts the work of Jeroboam with that 
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of Moses, for the former sinned and caused the many 
to sin, and therefore their sins as well as his own were 
laid on him. Comp. Isa. liii. 11. 

4. cinrr Dhp. Literally, "dose up these words." ono 
is used in 2 Kings iii. 19, 25, 2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4, of 
fountains and wells of water being closed up from the 
enemy. The meaning of Daniel's text is, keep these 
words as enigmas concealed and dark for many days 
to come. See also ch. viii. 26. In Ezek. xxviii. 3 
n^np (the participle) is used of a secret. The book itself 
was not to be hid in the sense in which Jeremiah in 
vision was commanded to hide the girdle in the hole of 
the rock. The word used there for hide is different. 

^cs^tO'), from taito. See remarks on this verse in Daniel 
and his Prophecies, p. 321. The word does not refer to 
earnest study of the book, or to superficial reading of it, 
or to mental perplexity. The natural meaning must be 
upheld, i.e. wandering to and fro. Nor is the idea con- 
veyed of despising the book suitable, as if the word had 
some connection with the noun dm^, despising, despite, 
Ezek. XXV. 6. 

ni'nn rmm. The LXX. have eto? av cnrofjLavuicj-iv [con- 
necting 'to with the Aram, ■'jptp, M^l6] 01 ttoWo) koI TrXrja-Orj ^ 
yn aSiKiai, " until the many shall become mad, and the earth 
be filled with iniquity^ They also probably read n^in 
in place of ni;in. 

On the construction of the plural form ns-jn with 
the fem. sing, in this supposed reading of the original 
text used by the LXX., Bevan refers to Isa. xxxiv. 13, 
Jer. iv. 14, Zech. vi. 14, Neh. xiii. 10. He thinks the 
reading signally confirmed by i Mace. i. 9, where, in 
reference to this time, the writer remarks, Km eTrX^Ovmv 
KaKo. ev rrj yrj, "they multiplied evils in the earths Driver 

14 
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appears to coincide with the suggestion. Jahn proposes 
to amend the entire text, but there is no necessity to 
depart from the Massoretic reading. 

In a footnote, however. Professor Bevan observes : 
"Perhaps the original Hebrew text of i Mace, had 
rtinn im-'l, which may be read ^3n'i., which would make 
the resemblance to Daniel even closer. It is remarkable 
that in the first chapter of i Mace, there are several 
other passages which seem to be reminiscences of the 
latter part of Daniel ; compare ver. 1 5 with Dan. xi. 30, 
ver. 17 with Dan. xi. 40, ver. 18 with Dan. xi. 26." 

5. "iNTT, used generally of the Nile. Here, and in the 
two following verses, it is employed in reference to the 
Tigris. onnN a-^^w. It is somewhat peculiar that no 
noun is expressed. 

6. noNiv Jahn may be correct in preferring here the 
reading of the LXX., koI etira ("itSN-j), for there is no 
subject to 1DN"'1 expressed in the Heb. text. The LXX. 
also add to the Hebrew at the end of the verse, koI 6 
KaOapia-fxos tovtwv, " and the cleansing of these." Jahn 
upholds the addition. Bludau regards those words as a 
gloss to " the end of the wonders^' which is the preferable 
view. 

mN^DH, " the wonders^ Probably referring to the 
events foretold. It can scarcely be understood of the 
sufferings of the people. Ch. viii. 24 and xi. 36 are 
appealed to in support of the latter sense, but they do 
not justify it. 

7. The shattering or breaking up of the power (t) of 
the holy people can scarcely be that effected by Antiochus. 
The shatterer and overturner is rather Jehovah. The 
LXX. render the clause ^ awTek^ia yeipwv oKpeaeais \aov 
aylov. Bevan, von Gall, and Marti would amend the text, 
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transposing j>d3 and T, and punctuating the former word 
j>d5. Bevan refers for this use of }>D3 to Judges vii. 19, 
Jer. li. 20 fF. Theodotion omits the words, rendering ev 
TO) a-vvreXea-d^vai SiaarKopTrur/nov. He also Strangely renders 
the closing words yvwa-ovrai Trdvra Tavra. 

11. 'rr Di^QT. On the syntax, compare with Bevan 
Jer. xxxvi. 2 and 2 Chron. xx. 22. See KOnig, Syntax, 
§ 400 b. 

12. No modern critic has, on the Maccabean hypo- 
thesis, been able to point out an exact fulfilment of 
these dates. See remarks in Daniel and his Prophecies. 

13. ibim. The LXX. render ett! tJjc 86^av a-ov, which is 
an interpretation. Daniel's lot in the heavenly Jerusalem 
was to be a glorious one. Hence there is no occasion 
with Segaar to imagine that rd^iv was the original render- 
ing in place of So^av. 

D"'DTr ^ph. The pp is to be regarded as made definite 
by the article following. " The end of the days " is the day 
of resurrection alluded to in the commencement of the 
chapter, and noted in the LXX. addition. See Job xlii. 17, 
" And Job died, an old man and full of days : and 
it is written that he shall rise again with those whom 
the Lord raiseth up." Robertson Smith would erase 
the }>pf?, but without authority. 
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Dr Salmon's Hypothesis concerning the LXX. 
Translation of the Book of Daniel, etc. 

In his Introduction to the New Testament, when discussing the 
question of the date of Hermas, Dr Salmon has reviewed 
the arguments against the antiquity of Hermas based on 
quotations and allusions to the Book of Daniel in the 
Shepherd which correspond more closely with the version 
of Theodotion than with that of the LXX., if the latter 
version be truly represented by the Chigi MS. 

Dr Salmon is not quite consistent in his remarks 
on the Chigi version. For, when he first mentions it, he 
speaks of it as identical with that placed by Origen in 
the Septuagint column of the Tetrapla, and regards the 
Syro-Hexaplar version and the citations of Jerome as fully 
establishing its claim to be Origen's Septuagint (p. 591). 

Later in his work, however, Dr Salmon suggests that 
it is worthy of consideration "whether, instead of pro- 
pounding the question when and how the LXX. version 
of Daniel came to be superseded by Theodotion's, we 
ought not rather to Inquire how, when, and where the 
Chigi version came to be taken for the Septuagint. . . . 
May it not be the case that Irensus and Clement had 
no intention of superseding the Septuagint, but only that 
the collection to which they gave the name of Septuagint, 
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instead of the Chigi Daniel (which was accepted as part 
of the Septuagint in Palestine, where Justin Martyr lived 
and where Origen made his Hexapla), contained a different 
version, probably not Theodotion's, but the version which 
was the basis of Theodotion's revision ?" (p. 595)- 

The passage in Hermas upon which this hypothesis 
is based is one in the Visions (iv. ii. 4). Hermas relates 
how he saw in his way a great wild beast somewhat like 
a whale, out of whose mouth proceeded fiery locusts ; and 
how by means of earnest prayer to God he was delivered 
from its power. The explanation of what the beast sym- 
bolised was vouchsafed to Hermas by a virgin represent- 
ing the Church, who informed him that he had done 
well to cry out to the Lord for succour ; adding that on 
account of his prayer " the Lord hath sent his angel 
who is over the wild beasts, whose name is Thegri, and 
has shut its mouth that it cannot hurt thee." 

The name Thegri given to the angel was long a puzzle 
to commentators ; but the enigma has been lately solved 
by Professor Rendel Harris, who points out that the pas- 
sage of Hermas is imitated from the account of Daniel in 
the den of lions.^ As Hermas possessed some knowledge 
of Daniel in the original, he employed a Greek translitera- 
tion of the Aramaic word, namely Segri^ as a suitable name 
for the angel to whom the protection of the righteous 
is committed.^ Hermas had in view the Aramaic word 
in Daniel, and not the Greek version. For the LXX. 
(as represented by the Chigi MS.) only expressed the 

1 Theodotion, in his translation of Daniel, makes use of the Greek 
word ivecl>pa^e in ch. vi. 22 to translate the Aramaic 11? (sugar). In 
the account of the vision Hermas employs that same Greek word 
employed in Theodotion's version. 

^ Hence ®eypi {Thegri) is shown to be a simple blunder for Seypi 
{Segri). 
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substance of the original (Dan. vi. 22) in a bald para- 
phrase : " King, I am yet living, and God has saved me 
from the lions." Hermas here used Theodotion's version, 
which not only gives the text of Daniel in full, but con- 
tains the other words found in the passage in Hermas.^ 

Professor Hort (quoted by Salmon) has pointed 
out that this and similar coincidences between the 
quotations from Daniel in Hermas and Theodotion's 
translation prove that the Shepherd of Hermas ought to 
be assigned to a date posterior to Theodotion. That 
conclusion (which has been acquiesced in by Harnack, 
Hilgenfeld, and Schilrer) does not oblige us to assign 
Hermas' Shepherd to a date nearer to the close than to 
the beginning of the second century. For, as Schilrer 
observes, it is possible that Theodotion's version after 
all may be older than that of Aquila. He further 
notices the fact, which Dr Salmon discusses in more 
detail, that in the Book of the Revelation of St John 
passages and expressions taken from Daniel appear in a 
form which agrees more closely with the version of 
Theodotion than with that of the LXX., as represented 
by the Chigi MS. Dr Salmon thinks that the evidence 
adduced points to the existence in the first century of a 
Greek version of the Book of Daniel more closely con- 
nected with that of Theodotion than with the LXX. 

That conclusion is by no means certain. The com- 
parison of the texts can in most cases be easily under- 
stood by quoting from the English Revised Version. It 
will therefore be more convenient, for the sake of the 
English reader, to show the comparison through the 
medium of the Revised Version. 

1 6 Oeoi fi-ov airifTTeiXi Tov ayytXov avTov Kal ivi^pa^e to, (rrofiara 
tS>v \e6vTuiv Kal oiiK iXv/ir/vavTO fie- 
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The first instance Is Rev. ix. 20 : " And the rest of 
mankind, which were not killed with those plagues, re- 
pented not of the works of their hands, that they should 
not worship devils [marg. demons], and the idols of gold, 
and of silver, and of brass, and of stone, and of wood ; 
which can neither see, nor hear, nor walk." The passage 
from Daniel referred to is that which records Daniel's 
speech at Belshazzar's feast (Dan. v. 23) : " And thou hast 
praised the gods of silver, and of gold, of brass, iron, 
wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know." 
'Theodotion has translated it literally, inverting, however, 
the order of the Aramaic in rendering '■'■the gods of gold 
arid silver'' in place of " of silver and of gold." The Book 
of the Revelation, in adapting the phraseology, makes two 
modifications : (i) it substitutes "the idols of gold and of 
silver" for " the gods of silver and gold" : in the inversion 
of the phrase it follows Theodotion ; and (2) it sub- 
stitutes " nor walk " in place of " nor know." 

The LXX. version in the passage, in place of the fuller 
description given in the original, gives the bald statement : 
" and ye have praised all the idols which are made by the 
hands of men." 

If satisfactory evidence could be produced to show that in 
St John's days Theodotion's version (or some other earlier 
Greek translation diiFerent from the LXX., on which it 
was founded) was In existence. It would, of course, be 
natural to conclude that the phraseology referred to was 
a reminiscence of that version. But as no such evidence 
is forthcoming. It is natural to explain the phenomena on 
the assumption that St John himself translated, consciously 
or unconsciously, from the original Aramaic of Daniel. 

Professor Hort agrees with Dr Salmon in supposing 
Rev. xil. 7 contains a quotation from Daniel In the 
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expression, " Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon."^ The passage in Daniel is, however, so com- 
pletely different in character from that in the Revelation 
as to make the reference of the one to the other, when 
examined, more than doubtful. The passage in Daniel 
is : " And now will I return to fight with the prince of 
Persia''' The connection between that clause and St 
John's " Michael and his angels fought against the dragon " 
is slight indeed. 

In Rev. xiii. 7, " And it was given unto him to make war 
with the saints, and to overcome them" there is a distinct 
imitation and quotation from Dan. vii. 21, " And the same 
horn made war with the saints and overcame them." The 
quotation of that passage is, however, from the original 
Daniel, and not through the medium of a Greek trans- 
lation like that of Theodotion.^ 

The paraphrastic and incorrect character of the LXX. 
translation of the Book of Daniel was in itself a sufficient 
ground for the non-employment of that version in the 
quotations which St John has made from the Old Testa- 
ment in the Book of the Revelation. 

Hence St John in Rev. xix. i, 6, speaking of the saints 
in heaven (" / heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude "), ought to be understood as translating the 

1 The quotation consists only in the employment of the 
name " Michael " and the use of tov iroXe/i^o-at. Dr Salmon 
considers it of importance to note that "Theodotion has also 
Tov ■TToXefiTJa-ai (Dan. x. 20), and the LXX. Sia/ji,a,xf(r6ai, without 
Tov," which Dr Salmon refers to later as something "more than 
accidental." 

2 For if St John agrees with Theodotion in using the Greek nera 
tS>v dyiW, he differs widely from that translation by employing the 
phrase koX viKrj(rai avrovi in place of Theodotion's koL to^^uo-e Trpos 

avTOvs. 
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words " voice of a multitude " {^mr\ o-yXov) direct from the 
Hebrew of Dan. x. 6. That expression is a literal 
translation of the original Hebrew.^ The fact that 
'■'■voice of a multitude" is used by Theodotion in translat- 
ing Dan. X. 6 is no evidence to show that St John must 
have used his translation. 

Dr Salmon adduces also the passage Rev. xx. 1 1 : 
" I saw a great white throne, and him that sat upon it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; 
^Jtx^L there was found no place for them." The last sentence 
of the verse Dr Salmon considers to have been borrowed 
from Dan. ii. 35, where, in speaking of the breaking up 
of the great colossus seen in Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 
it is said : " Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold, broken in pieces together, and 
became like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors ; 
and the wind carried them away, that no place was found 
for them." Theodotion's translation of the words in italics 
gives the same expression which occurs in St John. 

From what has been said it appears unlikely that St 
John could have used to any extent the LXX. version 
of Daniel. As the date of Theodotion's version is very 
uncertain, it is strange that it did not occur to Dr Salmon 
as conceivable that Theodotion might have used some 
of the numerous quotations and imitations from Daniel 
to be found in the Book of the Revelation. 

Dr Salmon, with that fairness of mind which characterises 
his writings, has noticed two cases in which, on a 
comparison of the Apocalypse with the LXX. and 
Theodotion, the advantage seems to be on the side of 
the LXX. The first case is Rev. i. 14, in the description 

^ St John could not possibly have employed i^usvr] Oopvftov, which 
is the rendering of the LXX. 
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of the Son of man, whose " head and his hair were white 
as white wool, as snow ; and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; 
and his feet like unto burnished brass" There is no doubt 
that the language used in Dan. vii. 9, and that of Dan. 
X. 6, were present to the mind of the Apocalyptic seer. 
The language is certainly varied in the Greek ; neither 
the LXX. nor Theodotion present an exact parallel.^ 
It is clear that St John neither quoted from the LXX. 
nor from Theodotion, but translated direct from the 
original Daniel. 

The second instance cited by Dr Salmon appears at 
first sight more satisfactory, namely, that in Rev. xix. 1 6 
the expression " King of kings and Lord of lords" in a 
reversed order, is found in the LXX. version of Dan. 
iv. 31, where the phrase occurs, " God of gods, and Lord 
of lords, and King of kings r We are loth, without cogent 
reason, to suppose that St John refers to a passage in the 
LXX. which abounds with apocryphal additions and does 
not occur in the Aramaic original. There is too much 
disposition to discover quotations where none actually 
exist ; and the fact must be borne in mind that " Lord of 
lords" occurs in Deut. x. 17 and in Dan. ii. 47, while 
" King of kings " the. well-known epithet of Assyrian and 
Babylonian monarchs, occurs in Ezra vii. 12} 

1 Little importance (where the variations in expression are so 
distinct) is to be assigned to the fact that the LXX. version in Dan. 
ii. 9 uses the combination "white wool," while Theodotion has 
"dean wool"; or that in Dan. x. 6 the LXX. retains the words 
01 TToSes, while Theodotion has ra a-KiXr/. 

2 On the same principle the fact is to be explained that in our 
Lord's parable of the "mustard seed" (found in Matt. xiii. 32, and 
in St Mark and St Luke) the expression, "the birds of the heaven 
lodged in the branches of it," is quoted substantially after 
Theodotion's version of Dan. iv. 7, which has Karaa-K-^vow in place 
of the LXX. evdcro-euov (Dan. iv. 4). There are, however, consider- 
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able differences. Theodotion uses to, Spvea rov oipavov, while the 
LXX. has the New Testament expression to. ireTuva tov oipavov 
(found in Matthew, Mark, and Luke). If Theodotion's version has 
Kareo-Kiyvovv, which occurs in the New Testament passages, it must 
not be forgotten that that verb is connected with ra Oripia to, aypia, 
and not with to. opvfa, which has for its verb KarwKovv. If 
Theodotion's version contains the expression iv rots xXaSots airov, 
the LXX. has the phrase ot /cXaSoi airov in the beginning of the 
verse, where Theodotion employs ra <^vXA,o airov. This instance, 
therefore, does not really support the theory propounded. It proves 
rather that the phrases were translated direct from the original Book 
of Daniel, and were not derived through the medium of any Greek 
translation. 
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The Babylonian Contract Tablets 

Among the Assyrian and Babylonian contract tablets a con- 
siderable number treating of purchases of land and other 
things are dated in the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses. 
The copying and arrangement of those tablets have been 
to a large extent (though not exclusively) the work of the 
eminent Jesuit scholar Strassmaier. A number of them 
have also been published, with transliterated texts and 
translations, in the important work edited by Ed. Schrader, 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 1 8 8 9- 1 900. Professor Schrader 
has been assisted in his task by several other eminent 
scholars, including Dr Peiser and Dr H. Winckler. Band 
iv. contains the inscriptions of the reigns of Cyrus and 
Cambyses. There are some ten such tablets which belong 
to the accession year of Cyrus, i.e. the year when he 
actually came into possession of Babylon. In those tablets 
Cyrus is styled variously either " king of Babylon " or 
" king of countries " or " lands," or the two titles are 
made use of together — " king of Babylon and countries." 
The Assyrio-Babylonian year commenced, like the 
Hebrew, with the month Nisan (called in the Pentateuch 
Abib), the name Nisan being given to it in post-exilian 
writings, as Neh. ii. i, Esth. iii. 7. The name Nisan 
was that used by the Assyrio - Babylonians, and Dr 
Pinches is of opinion that it is of Sumero-Akkadian 
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origin, and a nasalised form of the words ni-sag ="tha.t 
which (is at) the head (of the year)." From that month is 
dated " the first year of Cyrus." In contract tablets of 
that first month and of the second month, or 'lyyar, Cyrus 
is styled either "king" of Babylon" or "king of countries," 
or both. The inscriptions in the tablets of the third 
month, or Sivan, will be presently noticed. Inscriptions 
of the seventh month {Tishri), of the tenth month (Tebeth), 
of the eleventh month (^Sebai), and of the twelfth month 
{Adar) give Cyrus' title variably as " king of Babylon " 
(so in that of the tenth month, or Tebeth), " king of 
Babylon and countries," and some three of them have only 
" king of countries." 

Two inscriptions of the third month, or Sivan, loth and 
24th days of that month, give " Cyrus king of countries, 
Cambyses king of Babylon." The inscription of Sivan loth 
is complete and clear. But that of Sivan 24th is partly 
damaged, although Schrader and other scholars, from 
collateral evidence, maintain it also read, " Cyrus king 
of countries, Cambyses king of Babylon." These two 
inscriptions are those numbered respectively Nos. 16 and 
17 in Strassmaier's Inschriften von Cyrus. The latter 
inscription, that of Sivan 24th, Dr Pinches considers 
very uncertain, for the year to which it belongs may 
be any year from the first to the ninth of Cyrus, the 
upper parts of the characters of whose name are alone 
preserved, the name of Cambyses, and the titles of both 
kings, being lost. 

There are also inscriptions of the series belonging to 
Cyrus of the second, third, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years of that king, in which the general title 
given to Cyrus is " king of Babylon, king of countries." 
In one of the second year (Adar 27th) the title "king of 
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Babylon " is omitted, and the title " king of countries " 
only is employed. This tablet is dated at Erech. 

There are a number of inscriptions belonging to the 
accession year of Cambyses, and of the years following 
down the seventh year of that monarch inclusive, in 
which the title given is " king of Babylon and countries." 
There are comparatively few tablets in which the title 
" king of countries " is the only one assigned. 

The following inscriptions of the first year of Cambyses 
require specially to be noticed. The numbers affixed are 
those of Strassmaier, Inschriften von Cambyses. No. 35 of 
Strassmaier, according to Dr Pinches, has to be restored 
as follows: "Month 'lyyar, day 5th, year ist, Cambyses 
king of Babylon, Cyr[us] . . . king of countri[es]." (36) 
Month 'lyyar, day 9th, year ist, "Cambyses king of 
Babylon, son of Cyrus king of countries " (found at Sippar), 
(42) Sippar, Tammuz (fourth month), year ist, 7th day. 
"Cambyses king of Babylon, son of Cyrus king of 
countries," given also by Schrader, Band iv. No. III., 
p. 263. (46) Babylon, Tammuz 25, year ist, " Cambyses 
king of Babylon when Cyrus his father [is] king of 
countries" (Schrader, as before. No. IV., p. 263). (72) 
Babylon, Marcheswan 9th, year i st, " Cambyses king 
of Babylon, son of Cyrus king of countries." (81) 
Babylon, month Kislev, day 25th, year ist (written 
like 1 1 th),^ " Cambyses king of Babylon, at this time 
Cyrus his father king of countries " (published by Pinches, 
1878). (98) . . . 8th, year ist, "Cambyses king of 
Babylon, son of Cyrus king of countries." Strassmaier's 
Nos. 426 and 427 (.?) have, on the same authority, to 
be added to the list of tablets referring to the dual reign. 

^ The wedge for ten crosses the wedge for one. Perhaps a mistake 
of the scribe {Pinches). 

1.5 
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Unfortunately the year has been broken ofF in both 
cases. In their present state the date of No. 426 reads 
as follows : {a) "[Cyrus] king of countries and Cambys[es] 
king of Babylon"; (b) "Month Kislev, day 25th . . . 

king of countries, and Camby " No. 427 

reads : " Month Kislev, day . . . [Cam]bys[es] king of 
Babylon . . . king of countries." This latter is doubtful. 

Thus it appears that Cyrus, from the date of his 
accession, never fully relinquished authority over Babylon, 
but that he permitted during part of that time — notably 
in the first full year of his reign — his son Cambyses to 
act as king of Babylon. Cyrus was sometimes termed 
simply " king of Babylon," but more frequently " king of 
Babylon and king of countries." 

Cambyses, similarly, when he succeeded to the throne 
on the death of his father, assumed both titles, but was 
more often known simply as " king of Babylon." 

Thus the contract inscriptions, as far as yet discovered, 
do not solve the problem about " Darius the Mede " 
mentioned in the Book of Daniel. The title " Mede " 
or " Median " might for some reasons be more easily 
explained on the hypothesis that Gobryas, rather than 
Cambyses, was meant. On the other hand, the title 
might have been a nickname of Cambyses. It should be 
remembered that there is no reliable information respect- 
ing the mother of Cambyses, while the mother of Cyrus 
seems certainly to have been a Median. According to 
Herodotus, ii. i, the mother of Cambyses was Cassandane, 
daughter of Pharnaspes, an Achsemenian. Ctesias, how- 
ever, affirms that she was Amytis, the daughter of Astyages, 
and therefore a Median (^Pers. Excerpt. § 10). Her name, 
as Rawlinson observes, recalls that of the Median wife of 
Nebuchadnezzar. See note 4 on p. 332 of his edition 
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of Herodotus, iii. 2, with the essay attached to book i. 
p. 334. On such insufficient evidence, however, no solid 
hypothesis can be founded. But, whether it be historically 
true or false, it suggests a possible reason why the 
sobriquet " the Mede " might have been given. The 
Egyptian origin of the lady in question is summarily 
dismissed by Herodotus. 

The titles " king of Babylon " and " king of countries " 
are so commonly interchanged that very little stress can 
be laid on the use, or omission, of one or the other. 
Cambyses, on the authority of one, or at most two 
inscriptions, appears to have been given the title " king 
of Babylon " for a short period in the " first year," but 
not in " the accession year " of Cyrus. His name after- 
wards entirely disappears from the contract tablets of 
Cyrus' reign. On the other hand, the same phenomenon 
is noticeable in the inscriptions in the first year of 
Cambyses. This statement depends upon the correctness 
of Strassmaier's assigning the other tablets mentioning 
the two kings (referred to on p. 225) to the reign of 
Cambyses. They may all belong to the reign of Cyrus, 
but the scribes in those two (.-') cases, and in the case of 
Strassmaier, No. 42 6, in his Inschriften von Cambyses, wrote 
the name of Cyrus before that of Cambyses, instead of 
placing Cambyses first. This seems to suggest that 
Cambyses was in the end of Cyrus' reign again co-opted 
as " king of Babylon." These facts seem in favour 
of Dr Pinches' suggestion that Gobryas was for a short 
time " king of Babylon." The only evidence in favour 
of Winckler's hypothesis is afforded by the inscriptions 
in the third month of the first year of Cyrus. 

It is quite possible, though no evidence can yet be 
adduced to prove the matter, that something similar 
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occurred in the case of Nablli-na'id and Belshazzar. 
Nabt!i-n^'id may have been recognised as a " king of 
kings," being probably a " king of countries," and 
Belshazzar may have been styled "king" or "king of 
Babylon" as the more conspicuous and popular of the 
two. Compare on Assyria's vassal-kings, Isa. x. 8. 
In the latter case there would be nothing strange in 
Daniel at Babylon dating his vision from " the third 
year of king Belshazzar" (ch. viii. i), as he dates his 
vision of the four empires from " the first year of 
Belshazzar king of Babylon." It has been pointed out 
in Daniel and his Prophecies that, although Belshazzar 
is called in inscriptions " the first-born of NabA-n&'id," 
he may also have been, by the maternal line, a 
grandson of Nebuchadnezzar. It is, perhaps, rather 
venturesome to maintain that he was only " the 
adopted son " of NabA-n^'id, although, if that could be 
proved by any fresh discovery of inscriptions, it is very 
possible that he might have been an actual son of the 
great Babylonian monarch. 

The evidence at present available does not justify us 
in making any definite statement on these points. But 
with regard to " Darius the Mede," it is quite possible 
that he may be identical with Gobryas, the designation 
being either a title or an assumed name. In that case 
Gobryas may have been for a season " king of Babylon," 
and have been later succeeded by Cambyses the son of 
Cyrus. The arrangement may have been a merely 
temporary one, until Cyrus assumed fully the reins of 
the government. It should be remembered that " the 
first year of Darius the Mede" (ch. ix. i) is the only 
reference made, besides ch. vi., to Darius the Mede as 
a reigning sovereign. 
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The Persecution of Heretics a Right and a Duty 

ACCORDING TO THE PuBLIC ECCLESIASTICAL LaW OF 

THE Church of Rome 

There are, we fancy, few more remarkable productions of 
the twentieth century than the work entitled Institutiones 
Juris Ecclesiastici Publici, by P. Marianus de Luca, S.J., 
Professor in the Gregorian University of Rome. The 
work was warmly commended by the late Pope 
Leo XIII. in a letter addressed to its author, and 
printed on the greenish paper covers of each of the 
two volumes.^ The full title of the book is appended 

1 Pope Leo XIII. says ; — " Quid enim Ecclesiae sit juris, quaeque 
potestas, hac maxime tempestate quum omnia transversum aguntur, 
penitus nosse, non solum ad clerum attinet, verum etiam ceterorum 
refert, ut sanctissimis legibus perducti propositum aeternae beatitatis 
finem recte assequi contendant. Libros autem tuos ad id merito 
esse compositos non doctrinarum modo atque eruditionis delectus, 
sad etiam dilucidus ordo satis ostendit. Nam Camilli Tarquini 
Cardinalis ; tuique olim Gregoriano Athenaeo antecessoris vestigiis 
ingressus, perspicuitati insimul et rerum sinceritati in opere con- 
cionando imprimis consulis, apteque officia, quibus Ecclesia, pro 
natura ipsa societatis perfectae, luculenter regitur, ita prosequeris ut 
illis potissimum, qui in sacrarum disciplinarum spam adolescunt, 
utilitas baud dubia afferatur acre atqua impensum canonum studium 
in se vel excitandi vel fovendi." 

" For to know thoroughly whatever belongs to the law of the Church, 
and whatever power she possesses, especially at this time when all 
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below.^ The book is drawn up in the old logical style, 
and abounds with propositions, probationes, or syllogisms, 
duly divided into their major and minor premisses with 
their middle terms. Divers corollaries from these also 
follow in logical order. All this arrangement renders the 
aspect of the book somewhat forbidding, even to the 
Latin reader of the present day. But these divisions are of 
no little use to those who desire to thoroughly understand 
its meaning, and who desire to "learn and inwardly 
digest " its teachings. No book more opposed to the 
spirit of our age has perhaps ever been issued from the 
Papal press. 

The work opens with a preliminary statement concern- 
ing ecclesiastical law, and of the power of the Church of 
Christ considered in itself, apart from all human enactments. 
It then rapidly passes on to consider the Church as " a 

things are perverted, not only concerns the clergy, but is of con- 
sequence to others, in order that, guided by most holy laws, they may 
strive rightly to attain the end of eternal felicity. But that your 
books are well devised for that purpose, not only the selection 
of doctrines and of erudition, but even your clear arrangement 
sufficiently shows. For, treading in the steps of Cardinal Camillus 
Tarquin, who was for some time your predecessor in the Gregorian 
Academy, you, in drawing up your work, have been specially anxious 
for the perspicacity and genuineness of the matter, and have suitably 
pointed out the offices by which the Church is clearly ruled in 
accordance with the nature itself of a perfect society, so that, especially 
for those who grow up in the expectation of the sacred disciplines, 
the unquestioned advantage is afforded of arousing and cherishing 
in themselves an acute and earnest study of the canons." 

^ Institutiones Juris Ecdesiastici Puhlid quas juxta methodum 
Card. Tarquini traderat in Schola institutionem canonicarum P. 
Marianus de Luca, S.I. Nunc Textus Decretalium Professor in 
Universitate Gregoriana — Libraria Pontificia Friderici Pustet — 
Romae — Ratisbonae — Neo Eboraci, 1901 (vol. i., pp. 341 ; vol. ii., 
pp. 460). 
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perfect society," that is, a society which is complete in 
itself, furnished within itself with means for the attain- 
ment of the ends for which it has been called into being. 
Aristotle's definition of the State as such a perfect society 
is taken as a text, the additions made to Aristotle's defini- 
tion by Thomas Aquinas being duly noticed. 

In No. 44 the proposition is put forth, that by the 
will of its Divine Founder the Church of Christ is such 
a " perfect society " as Aristotle conceived the State to be. 
The proposition is considered to be proved by pointing 
out the absurdity of the contradictory view which would 
afl[irm that God had not provided for the Church of 
Christ all that was necessary to enable it to attain its 
objects. For it is argued, if the Church depended in any 
measure on civil society, that is, on the State, the right 
administration of the Church would be precarious. It is 
therefore maintained that it must have been the intention 
of Christ to establish His Church as " a perfect society " 
— in the highest sense. For if not, the Church would have 
been left to chance, and could not be upheld except by 
" a perpetual and daily miracle." These a priori arguments 
or assumptions abound in the work. The writer himself, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities who have so strongly 
recommended it, seem to have completely forgotten that, 
regarded from z. practical point of view, the position con- 
tended for has been overthrown by the facts of history. 
For the position of the Church as " a perfect society," in 
Aristotle's sense, has from the beginning down to the 
present day been more than " precarious," and the 
" Perfect Society," as Professor de Luca would style it, 
has been unable to exercise for any long period the 
powers with which, it is maintained, she was Divinely 
provided as necessary for her existence. 
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Professor de Luca maintains on p. 123 the following : — 

" Prop. 1. — ' The Church of Christ is a Perfect 
Society by the Will of its Divine Founder.' 

He maintains that this proposition can be proved in two 
ways, either by showing the absurdity of the contradictory, 
or by adducing positive evidence of such a Divine will. 

"Prop. 2. — Section i. // is absurd to say that the Divine 
Founder of the Church did not desire to constitute it a perfect 
society. Proof : It is absurd that our Lord Christ should not 
have provided sufficiently for His Church. But He would 
not have so provided unless He had given it a power 
embracing all means sufficient to the attainment of its end. 
And that is to have constituted a perfect Society. Therefore, 
etc. — Proof of Minor. If the means to the attainment of 
the end of the Church depended on another society, that is, 
on civil society, i. The right administration of the Church would 
be left to chance. 2. Its unity would be in perpetual danger, 
seeing how various are the counsels of different civil societies. 3. 
Throughout the last three centuries and even to-day the Church 
would in infidel countries have been handed over to her own 
enemies. And surely that is not to have provided for it well. 
Therefore Tarq.'s [Cardinal Tarquinius, S.J.] discourse is 
clear and easy to understand ; but that the force of the 
argument may be seen the better, note : (i) In this reductio 
ad absurdum we speak according to the present order of 
divine providence, according to which Christ willed His 
Church to be governed without a miracle, or at least 
without a perpetual and daily miracle. (2) That three 
things must be supposed : {a) the true definition of the 
Church given above, (^) what the Catholic faith has 
handed down concerning the properties and marks of 
the Church, especially about the unity or uniqueness of 
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the Church of Christ, (c) that at least the supreme end 
of the Church Is different and distinguished from that 
of civil society. (3) That we must insist on the last 
threefold minor 'if the means to the attainment. ..." 
Js to its first part ; — that the administration of the Church 
would he exposed to chance^ like that of kingdoms, kings 
and constitutions, in this or that portion of the world, is 
evident. For they are continually undergoing various 
and many vicissitudes, sometimes even complete changes, 
which would altogether hinder the true worship of God, 
and that exercise of true religion which is essential to 
salvation. And as a thing which has not a fixed and 
stable cause, cannot itself either be fixed or stable, what 
would become of the immutability and Indefectibility of 
the Church } Its right administration would depend on 
the will of princes, which is altogether changeable, and 
the Church would occupy the first place accidentally, 
and not essentially, and in virtue of its nature by divine 
institution. . . . 

"As to the 2nd, The unity of the Church would be called 
in question. If the power of the Church were subordin- 
ated to the civil power in respect to the supply of 
means, the supreme authority of the Church would 
be, in each country, the civil power, to which the 
authority of the Church would be subordinated, and so 
there would be as many supreme authorities in it as 
there were States ; that is, as many Churches as king- 
doms : so the Church would no longer be one. The 
authority of the Church is the efl!icient principle of 
unity of the whole Catholic Church ; for that is 
the function of authority in a society. So it cannot 
be subject to the civil power, because the civil power 
is manifold in the world, according to the diversity of 
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kingdoms and empires : so that it would have to act 
differently in different kingdoms, according to the pleasure 
of the kings, and it might happen that none of its laws 
or orders would be common to the whole Church. But 
authority, which is the efficient principle of unity or 
uniqueness in a society, demands that it be able to 
govern the whole society by common laws and statutes." 

In No. 45, pp. 124 ff. of the original work, the writer 
maintains that it can be proved that Christ established 
His Church as " a perfect society." He first appeals to 
Holy Writ, citing Matt. xvi. 18, 19, xviii. 18. He 
next cites the authority of the Fathers, from pp. 125-127. 
He next gives the definitions of the Church, pp. 127-130, 
and deduces on p. 130 his Corollary I., namely : — 

" From the proposition proved, the following corol- 
laries flow : — 

^' Carol. I. — Therefore the Church of Christ 
POSSESSES (i) Legislative Power, (2) Divine and Super- 
natural Power, (3) Power in all matters in which 
either essentially or accidentally, either directly 
OR indirectly, the principle or necessity of the 
spiritual end, that is, of the Church, can arise." 

On p. 133 Professor de Luca deduces a second 
corollary : — 

" Carol. II. — Therefore the Church of Christ is 

QUITE independent OF CIVIL SOCIETY DIRECTLY, AS WELL 
AS INDIRECTLY." 

On p. 134 a third : — 

" Carol. III. — Therefore the system of what is 

CALLED absolute LIBERALISM IS UTTERLY FALSE, ASSERTING 
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THE DEPENDENCE OF THE ChURCH ON THE StATE OWING 
TO THE SO-CALLED SUPREMACY OF THE StATE." 

The fourth corollary is set forth at the bottom of 
P- 134 •■— 

" Corol. IV. — The Church of Christ possesses not 

ONLY internal, BUT ALSO EXTERNAL JURISDICTION, OR (a) 
the POWER OF EXERCISING JuSTICE, (^) AND THAT OF 
MAKING ITS MEMBERS MAGISTRATES." 

The fifth corollary, to which we desire to call particular 
attention, is set forth on p. 139 and following pages : — 

" Corol. V. — Coercive power belongs to the Church 
OF Christ. 

" Setting forth of the proposition. — By coercive power is 
meant that which can coerce contumacious persons by 
the use of external force, whether they refuse to exercise 
the means laid down by the legislative power, or whether 
they refuse to obey the commands of the judicial power 
enjoining them duly to exercise those means, or whether 
finally they hinder the end of the society or its economy 
of means with regard to others : for the malice and 
obstinacy of men, and still more the necessity of natural 
vice, can only be kept in check by the application of 
external force. Hence a society must have the right of 
inflicting penalties sufficient for the preservation of its 
order. A penalty is an evil of suffering or privation 
inflicted on men whether they wiU or no, by public 
authority because of a crime, that all men may be 
deterred from disturbing the order of society. 

" Since a society can punish wrongdoers of this kind 
by a deprivation of their goods, and here the question is 
concerning a spiritual society, namely the Church, it 
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follows that two kinds of deprivation can be distinguished 
in the Church : one is the deprivation of spiritual, the 
other of temporal or bodily goods. 

" Further, in the imposition of penalties we must still 
distinguish the obligation of undergoing the penalty 
imposed by the sentence of the judge, and its execution. 
If the penalty consists in the deprivation of spiritual 
goods no execution is required. If the execution cannot 
be carried out without the use of physical force, then the 
help of some servants is required ; and their action is 
called public force. 

" Finally, a distinction must be made between the 
judicial power of compulsion and the actual faculty of 
carrying it out. The former is valid without the latter : 
hence a few facts on the other side prove nothing 
against the right. 

" In connection with the coercive power of the Church 
several questions might be raised : i . In general, whether 
it possesses the right of inflicting penalties efficient to the 
attainment of its end and the preservation of social 
order. 

"2. Of what kind the penalties to be inflicted by the 
Church may be ; whether they can be bodily too ; that is, 
of the quality and kind of the penalties which the Church 
can inflict. 3. How great they can be, that is, of the 
severity of penalties, specifically, or, whether the right of 
inflicting them extends as far as capital punishment. 

4. Specially about the court of the Inquisition ; and 

5. Of armed force. 

"Before we begin the solution of the first general 
question, we call to mind two things, ist — That the 
Church is a Society which is (a) religious, (b) perfect, 
{c) composed of men. Hence the distribution of means 
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must be determined partly from the nature of the end, 
partly from the character of the subject using them. 
2nd — Use of physical force can be made in two ways : 
{a) immediately, in as far as its servants, set up by it and 
receiving their authority immediately from it, exercise 
external force ; (J?) mediately, in as far as the Church 
commands secular Rulers to use that force in its defence, 
by checking any violence, punishing the obstinate, 
compelling the disobedient to obey." 

On p. 140 the writer goes on to say that : — 

" /. — Coercive Power and the right of Inflicting Penalties 
belong to the Church. 

" I speak generally, and prove that coercive power and 
the right of inflicting penalties belong to the Church of 
Christ. For we have seen {a) that in a perfect society 
legislative and judicial power itself falls to the ground 
unless coercive power is added to them, for they would 
fail of their effect for the good of society just where 
there was need of it, namely against the obstinate and 
unwilling. Hence the supreme Ruler of a State is usually 
represented, not only as holding in his hands a balance 
with poised scales, as an emblem of the justice of the 
law courts, but also as girded with a sword, to show 
his punitive power. Hence Suarez De Fid. disp. xx. 
sect. 3 : ' The power of punishing criminals is necessary 
in every well-constituted State to its preservation and 
good government. So evident is this that, apart from 
Faith and divine revelation, all men have, by the force of 
reason, understood that this is a natural power, given by 
the Creator of Nature, by the very fact of men's gathering 
together into the mystic body of any State. But our 
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Lord Christ instituted the Church to be a single mystical 
body, to be led by one faith to a single supernatural end. 
So He left in it the power of punishing and coercing 
the malefactors who can do most hurt to this body, and 
most disturb it from the end at which it aims.' ^ 

" (b) Our assertion is evident from loan. xxii. Const. 
licet : ' Fifthly, these blasphemers further say that the 
whole Church put together cannot inflict on a single 
man coercive punishment unless the Emperor grants it : 
which is certainly known to be at variance with the 
doctrines of the Gospels.' 

"It is certain from Matt, [xviii. 15-17] that if anyone 
wrongly inflicts an injury on another, and refuses to make 
it good at the command of the Church, the Church can, 
by the power granted to it by Christ, compel him by 
sentence of excommunication to do so, and that is cer- 
tainly a coercive power. Respecting this we must observe, 
that since the major excommunication not only cuts a man 
off when excommunicated from receiving the sacraments, 
but also excludes him from intercourse with the faithful, 
Christ has given the Church the right of bodily coercion, 
it being severer. . . ." 

In order to show that bodily coercion is granted, and 
at any rate not denied, to the Church, or declared to be 
unsuitable to it, de Luca adduces the examples {a) of 
Ananias and Sapphira, {b) of Elymas the sorcerer, (c) of 
the Corinthian fornicator ; with (d) i Cor. v. 21 : What 
will ye ? I will come to you with a rod, — The arms of our 

1 "Sed Christus Dominus instituit Ecclesiam ut esset unum corpus 
mysticum per unarm fidem perducendum ad unum supernaturalem 
finem. Ergo reliquit in ilia potestatem ad puniendos et coercendos 
malef adores, qui maxime huic corpori nocere possunt, et ab illo fine, 
quo tendit, perturbare." 
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warfare are not carnal^ hut of the power of God [2 Cor. 
X. 4 ; explaining the last words as granted by God] ; being 
ready to punish all disobedience. 

Thus de Luca finally notes (p. 140) that the Pope 
concludes that the arguments used against the Church's 
possession of coercive power are (i) contrary to Scripture, 
(2) hostile to the Catholic faith, (3) heretical or apper- 
taining to heresy and error. 

The Professor further argues that : " Our opponents say : 
To inflict temporal penalties there must be material 
force. And the Church has not this force : therefore 
its right of punishing is useless, (b) If the Church 
possessed such a right, it would have exercised it against 
its persecutors from the very beginning of its existence : 
so if it exercised it from Constantine onwards, that is a 
certain proof that it acquired such a right from the 
Emperors, to be exercised at their pleasure. . . ." 

To their objections de Luca gives the following 
answers, p. 141 : — 

'■'■Answer i. — Indirectly. Does not the civil ruler 
himself possess this material force inasmuch as he has 
the right of demanding it from the soldiers subject to 
him .'' Now the same must be said of the Church in a 
proportionate relation. For the Church has the right of 
demanding the necessary material force from the prince 
himself. So if the Church is for that reason to be said 
to lack material force, the secular prince must be said 
to lack it too. 

" But it is said : What if the prince refused to obey 
the Church .? Where would its rights be then .? 

" I answer : What if the soldiers refused to obey the 
ruler — what would become of his right .? 

" Answer 2. — Directly. To constitute a right it is not 
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necessary that a man should always exert it immediately : 
he can exert it, if necessary, either himself, or through 
others more or less mediately. 

" That is why we said that a perfect society, to be self- 
sufficient, must have sufficient means either actually or 
virtually at least, whether essentially or implicitly. It 
possesses them formally, when it need in no wise 
demand them from another society ; by its own right, 
when this other society can neither deny it such means, 
nor finally decide whether they are to be granted. And 
as the Church needs the secular arm for the infliction of 
several penalties, it does possess such a right in relation to 
civil rulers, so that they are in no wise empowered of 
themselves to refuse material force necessary in the 
opinion of the Church. So the Church does not lack this 
material force : for although it has it not actually, nor 
essentially, yet it has it implicitly, that is, by virtue of the 
right it has of always being able to demand it from a civil 
society of Christians.^ 

" This opinion is common to all Theologians and 
Canonists alike. Let the Abbot of Clairvaux D. Bernard 
stand in place of them all. He, writing to Engenius, 
says : ' Now both swords must be used . . . and by 
whom if not by you .'' Both belong to Peter : they must 
be unsheathed as often as is necessary, one at your 
pleasure, the other by your hand.' Indeed this is the 
opinion of the Catholic Church laid down by Pope 

1 Atqui Ecclesia quoad plures poenas infligendas cum indigeat 
brachio saeculari, tali iure proprio gaudet in Principes civiles adeo 
ut hi nullatenus ipsi vim materialem iuxta Ecclesiae iudicium 
necessariam denegare valeant. Hac igitur vi materiali non caret 
Ecclesia : quia etsi in ea desit re et formaliter, habetur tamen 
viriualiter h. e. virtute iuris sui, quo a societate civili Christianorum 
semper repetere possit. 
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Boniface VIII. Constit. Unam Sanctam de Maioritate et 
obediential at the passage : ' Lo, here are two swords 
. . . each then is in the power of the Church, viz., the 
spiritual and the material sword, but the latter must be 
exercised for the Church, the former by the Church. 
The former by the hand of the priest, the latter by that 
of kings and soldiers, but at the pleasure and will of the 
priest^ Here no one doubts that under the name of the 
material sword is meant the whole power of civil society^ in- 
cluding that of coercion, indeed that this is specifically 
declared, as it is said at the end : to be exercised by the 
hand of Rulers and soldiers. Now the Royalists very 
greatly exaggerate : i . The truly coercive power of a perfect 
society, they say, must have all that pertains to an effective 
sanction ; 2. That this power must at least in right extend 
to the right of the sword, which they deny the Church, 
together with the right of inflicting bodily penalties. 

"To the 2nd. It would have exercised it from the 
beginning against its persecutors. . . . Distinguish : if 
there had been an opportunity and severer harm was 
not to be feared from its use, / grant it : if not, / deny. 

" To the 3rd. Distinguish : The arms of our warfare 
are not carnal in respect of their power and efficacy, 
because they are from God : / admit. That they are not 
carnal in respect of their subject and the matter with 
which they are concerned : / deny." 

The Professor, therefore, proceeds to state in even 
plainer language on p. 142 : — 

"//. — The Church of Christ possesses the right of inflicting 
bodily penalties, even of Death. 

" When the inviolable right of any society begins to be 

impugned and denied it, then that society must insist on 
^ 16 
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it most emphatically, and assert it strenuously. Now we 
see that in this age of ours, if ever, the right of inflicting 
on the guilty the severest penalties according to need — 
viz., what is called the right of the sword, has been denied 
to the perfect society, and that the penalty of death lies 
hidden and buried among obsolete rights. And in 
respect of the Church of Christ, which Catholics must 
necessarily admit to be perfect, nay, the most perfect, the 
Royalists are wont to deny it the right of inflicting 
temporal penalties : which plainly is the same as to assert 
that the Church ought to be foolish in the penalties which it 
inflicts. For not only the principles of social right, but even 
the general principles of reason show that the nature and 
character of means — from the very fact that they are 
means, that is, that they are employed, not on their 
own account, but on account of something else that we 
wish to attain through them, — cannot be absolutely 
determined by the means themselves, but that they must 
be determined with regard to the necessity of the end, 
that is, with regard to the necessity of obtaining that for 
which they are employed. For suppose that, as daily 
experience shows us is the case, there are some who 
despise spiritual penalties, and so cannot be restrained by 
them from disturbing the order of the Church, what, I 
ask, can be more foolish than to inflict such spiritual 
penalties on them, and to refrain from employing 
temporal penalties, the only ones which can be of any 
use } Taparellius truly says : that would be just like 
punishing a boy who disliked school by shutting him out 
of school : unless he sees some other penalty added to 
this he will of course be delighted and glad, and will not 
amend at all, but become more obstinate than ever in his 
fault. The Church would incur the blame of equal folly 
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if it would fain punish those who despise spiritual goods 
by depriving them of those goods. And since this error 
is widely spread, we must note that it has been condemned 
not once only. Especially in Constit. dogm. loan. xxii. ; 
beginning Licet, written against Marsilius of Padua ; and 
most recently by the R. Pope Pius IX. in Const, ad Apostolicae, 
where two books of Nepomucenus Nuyts are condemned. 
The first of his errors that is condemned, is the state- 
ment that ' the Church has not the power of inflicting 
forcible penalties and that it has no temporal power 
direct or indirect.' Against the Royalists then and their 
modern followers we assert the punitive power of the 
Church as embracing even the power of the sword. We 
are justified in beginning by vindicating this right of the 
Church, both because of the adversaries who, because 
the penalty of death has long been pronounced against 
heretics, and specifically against certain heresiarchs and 
apostates, slander our holy mother the Church and cry 
out against her with all their might and accuse her of 
acting unjustly and wrongly, — and because men argue 
from the right of inflicting capital punishment to milder 
penalties. Afterwards we shall come to damnatory 
judgments, namely the right of the severest penalty, 
which is excommunication.^ 

" Proof I . From reason and social right. — We must go 
to the origin, basis and end of penalties to arrive at their 
degree, proportion and nature. Now the origin, basis 

1 Recentissime a R. Pontifice Pio IX in Const. Ad Apostolicae, 
in qua duo libri damnantur Nepomuceni Nuyts, inter cuius errores 
hie primus notatur quod asseruerit " Ecclesiam vis inferendae 
potestatem non habere, neque temporalem ullam potestatem sive 
directam sive indirectam." Contra Regalistas igitur horumque 
modernos asseclas tantam asserimus Eccl. coactivam potestatem, 
quae etiam ius gladii complectatur. Merito ab hoc iure vindicando 
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and end of penalties in a perfect society demands that it 
be empowered to exercise the right of the sword. 
Further, the Church is a perfect society : Therefore : 
— Note on Major — Punishment is nothing but a means 
of securing the preservation of order : and the character, 
proportion, and nature of means must be determined by 
the necessity of the end, that is, must be of such a nature 
as certainly to produce that end. 

" Note on Minor Premiss. — A society has the right to 
take steps for its own security, and to use efficient means 
to defend itself against everything that can upset public 
order. Further, social authority is bound to do all it can 
by the infliction of penalties to destroy the impulse to 
crime which springs from the criminal's bad example. 
And it may well happen that no other penalty may be 
an efficient means to check the infection of crime and 
preserve the order of society, but the penalty of 
death. 

" For the character of some men is so vicious and 
inclined to crime, that society must fear for the greatest 
evils to itself from them unless it absolutely removes 
from them all power of doing harm, and in a large 
number of men there may be several who can scarcely 
be restrained from crime by the threat of death. Every 
other punishment must leave some hope of escape, and 
they make light of it when they compare it with the 
pleasure and the profit which they believe they can derive 

Ecclesiae exordimur turn propter adversaries qui ob iamdiu decretam 
haereticis mortem et nominatim nonnuUis haeresiarchis et Apostatis 
illatam, s. matrem nostram Ecclesiam ceu iniuste et inique agentem 
traducunt plenisque buccis inclamant, tum propterea quod ex poenae 
capitalis infligendae iure ad mitiores poenas arguitur. Tandem ad 
censuras nominatim ad gravissimae poenae ius, quae est excom- 
municatio perveniemus. 
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from crime. And if this is so, who does not see that {a) 
the penalty of death is the one efficient means to the security of 
the society ? [the italics are ours]. Because indeed the right 
of society to security is altogether superior to the right 
to live in which the criminal trusts. We said that {V) 
this right belonged to a perfect society [italics ours], for if it 
did not possess this, the only efficient and therefore 
necessary means in these cases, it would not contain 
within itself all the means that were sufficient and 
necessary to its end ; in other words, it would not be a 
perfect society. I said {c) the Church is a perfect society ; 
and that we assume as proved. Then the right of the sword 
is a necessary and effective means to the attainment of its 
end [the italics are ours], if obstinate rebels against the 
Church and disturbers of ecclesiastical peace and unity, 
and especially stubborn heretics and heresiarchs, cannot be 
prevented by any other penalty from continuing to dis- 
turb the order of the Church and from stirring up others, 
who are always ready to do wrong and especially to sin 
against the Church. In actual fact, the Church at first 
dealt more leniently with heretics, excommunicating them, 
confiscating their property . . . till at last she was com- 
pelled to inflict the extreme penalty : ' secondly experience 
shows (says Bellarm. de laicis 1. 3, c. 21) that there is no 
other remedy : for the Church gradually advanced, and tried 
every means, jfrj/ excommunication alone, then a pecuniary fine 
was added, then exile, finally she was compelled to 
FALL BACK ON DEATH [the Capitals here are the author's 
own]. Heretics despise excommunication and say that 
that bolt is powerless ; if you threaten them with a 
pecuniary fine, they neither fear God nor respect men, 
knowing that they will find fools enough to believe them 
and support them. If you imprison them or send them 
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Into exile they corrupt those near them with their words 
and those at a distance with their books. So the only 

REMEDY IS TO SEND THEM SOON TO THEIR OWN PLACE 

[capitals are the author's]. The society of the Church 
and its public order, against the disturbance of which 
there are many ecclesiastical charges, must necessarily 
be preserved, that men's souls may be sanctified by the 
true faith and good works, and that they may gain 
eternal salvation.^ 

" II. Indeed, if this right of the sword did not 
belong to the Church, the reason would be either that 
it is opposed to the nature or end of the Church, or that 
it contradicts natural right and divine positive law ; — 
and neither of these is the case. I. // does not conflict with 
(a) the end of the Church. On the contrary, that end 
demands it, for it is the duty of the Church to look to 
the sanctification and salvation not of one, but of all. 
This involves an external ecclesiastical order, which has 
been laid down partly by our Lord, partly by the Church 
herself. So, when the vice of one or of a few involves 
the ruin of many of her sons, she is bound absolutely to 

1 "Secundo experientia docet (ait Bel/arm. de laicis I. t, c. 21) non 
esse aliud remedium ; nam Ecclesia paullatim progressa est, et omnia 
remedia experta; prima solum excommunicabat ; deinde addidit 
mulctam pecuniarum, turn exilium ; ultimo coacta est ad mortem 
VENIRE : nam excoramunicationem contemnunt haeretici, ac dicunt 
esse fulmina frigida : si mineris mulctam pecuniarum nee Deum 
timentj nee homines reverentur, scientes non defuturos stultos, qui 
illis credant, et a quibus alantur ; si in carcerem concludas vel in 
exilium mittas corrumpunt vicinos verbis, et longe positos libris, 

ERGO SOLUM REMEDIUM EST MITTERE ILLOS MATURE IN LOCUM 

SUUM." Ordo porro publicus socialis ecclesiasticus, contra quem 
turbandum sunt plurima crimina ecclesiastica, est necessario servandus 
ad animarum sanctificationem per rectam fidem et per bona opera 
atque ad aeternam salutem obtinendam (p. 143). 
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remove that vice, and, if no other remedy avails to save 
her people, she may, and must, inflict the penalty of death 
on such vicious men. This course we see the Church 
has taken in the case of obstinate heretics . . . and the 
Church justly fears those who cannot but threaten to 
disturb the order of her society and to impel others to 
corruption. Here we might argue ad hominem against 
those who suppose that the right of the sword, or the 
extreme penalty, conflicts with the end of the Church, 
namely, the salvation of souls — for then the State cannot 
boast in the right of the sword either, inasmuch as its end 
is subordinate to the end of the Church.'^ 

" (b) It does not conflict with natural right. For the 
principle of the preservation and peace of society, which 
is the only principle drawn from natural right which can 
support the exercise of that power in civil society, holds 
good for the Church on even stronger grounds^ since the pre- 
servation of the Church is far more important than that 
of civil society. . . ." 

Omitting much which bears on this question, we 

1 Non contradicit fini Ecd. quin imo id exigit ille : ad Ecclesiam 
enim spectat non unius sed omnium curare sanctificationem et 
salutem necessario ordine etiam externo ecclesiastico partim a Christo 
Dno., partim ab ipsa Eccl. determinato : ergo cum unius vel 
aliquorum pravitas posita sit in ruinam multorum filiorum, tenetur 
illam auferre efficacius ita ut si nullum aliud suppetat remedium, ut 
salvet populum suum, possit ac debeat eiusmodi pravis homitiibus 
mortem infligere. Quod factum fuisse videmus ab Eccl. quoad 
obstinatos haereticos . . . et eos a quibus nonnisi periculum pertur- 
bandi ordinem socialem ecclesiasticum et impulsum perversionis 
praebendi coeteris, merito timet Ecclesia. Hinc ad hominem 
responderi posset iis, qui autumant ius gladii seu extremum 
supplicium contradicere fini Ecclesiae i. e. saluti animarum. — Scil. 
ergo neque status gaudebit iure gladii quandoquidem finis status 
est subordinatus fini Ecclesiae (pp. 143, 144). 
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pass on further to p. 145, and find on that page the 
following : — 

" Even if we grant (what we do not admit) that the 
Church has never used such a right, {a) it does not 
follow from that that it has not the right or power ; for 
it is an illicit inference from the fact that a thing is not, 
to the statement that it cannot be ; {b) and even if the 
immediate exercise of such a right were denied, the 
negation of the right does not follow — it is enough that 
it be possessed virtually ; that is, that mediately at any 
rate such a right belong to the supreme Magistrate of 
the Church, that he may demand of a Catholic Ruler 
that he inflict that penalty on wrong-doers if the necessity 
of the Church demands it. Cavagnis himself {I.e. % 308) 
observes : ' For if we granted that the Church needed the 
infliction of capital punishment in its own defence, and 
hence that it could Invoke the help of the prince, it would 
then itself be exercising the right of the sword mediately : 
but the capital punishment would always be inflicted in 
its name, and the prince would only act as instrument. 
But an action is attributed to the person who commands 
that it be done, as its principal author, not to the person 
who carries it out as an instrument : thus the death of a 
criminal is attributed at law to the prince or judge, rather 
than to the executioner.' But that this right belongs at 
any rate mediately to the Church is certainly established 
by the authority of Doctors. Indeed there are some 
among them who pass the severest condemnation on those 
who deny such a power to a Roman Pope or an QEcumenical 
Council. This will appear below when an argument is 
adduced on the authority of Doctors to the efi^ect that 
' it is universally stated that the Church can inflict on heretics 
the penalty of death,' which, as Suarez says ; ' all the 
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Controversialists show against the Innovators,' says Card. 
Albitius de Inconst. in fide c. 21, n. i. Now the common 
assertion of all these would be worthless, unless it were 
understood that the Church had that authority at least 
mediately. Moreover, (c) more than this — it has exercised 
the power directly too ; and Answer 2, the Church {a) 
has exercised the power [italics are the author's], (i-) has 
practically done so directly. For its direct exercise does 
not involve that the Ministers of the Church should carry 
into effect the judgment of the Ruler of the Church like 
executioners [tamquam carnifices, or ' as butchers '] ; it is 
enough that the ecclesiastical magistracy pronounce the 
penalty of death In the particular case, and that the civil 
prince is bound by an absolute obligation to provide the 
Church with secular judges and servants to carry out her 
sentences. As far as executing the judgment of the 
Church goes, it makes no difference whether the servants 
of justice be immediately subordinated to the supreme 
magistrate of the Church himself, or whether there is a 
military force under the civil prince, which must always 
be ready to put into execution this right of the sword. 
For the members of a society are immediately and directly 
subordinated to the power of the society in those matters 
which are necessary to its end.^ And civil society, with 
1 Non est enim necesse ad immediatum exercitium ut Ecclesiae 
Ministri tamquam carnifices, Ecclesiae magistratus ius exerceant ; 
sed sufficit ut hie Magistratus Ecclesiasticus sit mandans mortis in 
casu particulari, ita ut indeclinabile ministerium Princip. civili insit 
Ecclesiae praestandi iudices et executores saeculares : nam ad iudicii 
Eccl. effectum obtinendum perinde est quod penes ipsum Ecclesiae 
supremum magistratum reperiatur constitutes esse ministros iustitiae, 
vel penes Principem civilem manum militum, qui omnes ad hoc ius 
gladii exercendum parati esse debent : membra enim societatis 
immediate et directe subduntur, potestati societatis in iis, quae ad 
huius finem necessaria sunt (pp. 145-6). 
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its prince and army, are members of the Church. There- 
fore, in matters which concern the Church as being 
necessary to its ends, they must be immediately subject to 
its authority and guidance. But the exercise of material 
force, even to the point of inflicting death, say, on a 
heretic, is a necessary means to the salvation of Christ's 
faithful, which is the end of the Church. 

"For (i) Doctors deny that such a right has never 
been exercised, without making any distinction between 
mediate and immediate exercise of it — see Bellarm. in 
quoted passage. (2) They [the civil authorities] must 
perform the prescribed service or duty in question when 
the Church thinks fit and has made her own civil laws 
which impose this penalty. (3) One who broke away 
from the authority of the Church was outlawed, so that all 
men were given the power of killing him with impunity 
(see Suarez De fide Disp. xx. sect. 3, n. 23). (4) After 
the matter has been handed over to secular princes and 
judges, they are bound, under pain of excommunication, 
immediately to carry out the sentence imposed, without 
revising the action of the ecclesiastical court. Therefore, 
the Church herself has exercised such a right. 

" Further, many Doctors, e.g. Suarez, assert that this 
right belongs primarily to the Church, and secondarily 
to the civil prince, after the fashion described in Bulla 
Unam Sanctam Extravag. com. de Maior. et obed., namely, 
that the material sword is subordinated to the spiritual, 
and depends on the nod and wish of the Priest, as one 
who stands between him who gives the command and 
him who receives it, between the master and the servant.^ 

1 Porro DD. plurimi aiunt e. g. Suarez hoc ius principaliter 
pertinere ad Ecclesiam et secundario Principi civili, eo prorsus modo, 
qui per Bullam Unam sanctam Extravag. com. de Maior. et obed. 
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" yd Objection. — Because this punishment does not 
amend the criminal himself. / answer by denying the 
assumption that every penalty, — especially when imposed by 
the Church, — must always carry with it the improvement of 
the criminal [the italics are ours] : for if that assumption is 
true no other penalty either can be inflicted but such as 
certainly involves the reformation of the criminal, and that 
is not the case. The reformation of the criminal and the 
requital made to the person injured are demanded, not 
absolutely, but in so far as they are called for by the end 
and constitution of the society in question. And although 
the private guidance of every individual is also included 
in the end of the Church, whence the frequent use in it 
of medicinal punishments, yet we must always bear in 
mind what has previously been proved, that the main 
foundation and end of penalties rests on the necessity of 
preserving the order of society. 

" Now our opponents admit that the safest means of 
defending the society of the Church is to deprive the 
criminal of the possibility of doing harm : but they say 
the extreme penalty is unnecessary, because perpetual 
imprisonment sufficiently attains that object. I answer 
that just as perpetual imprisonment is insufficient for the 
preservation of civil order, so it is insufficient for the 
preservation of ecclesiastical order. And indeed the good 
that is most necessary to the Church is the unity of the 
true faith, and that cannot be preserved unless the heretic 
be handed over to death. See Bellarm. as before. 

" ^th Objection : from the authority of Doctors, as denying 
such a right. Answer ist. I deny the assertion to be 

describitur gladius sc. materialis sub spirituali sit sc. ad nutum et 
patientiam sacerdotis sc. qui est inter mandantem et mandatarium, 
Dominum et servum : atqui . . . e, (p. 146). 
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granted. So far is what these opponents say from being 
true, that, as Tarq. observes, the severest condemnation 
has more often been passed on such as deny the Church 
the fullest power, extending even to the right of the 
sword. Answer 2nd. Those doctors either explain 
Pontifical Law ; then they are concerned with determined 
right as regarding inferior clergy subordinate to that law, 
and not with determining right, the bearer of supreme 
power, like a Roman Pope and an CEcumenical Council. 
Or else they deal with a question not of right but of 
fact ; then they only mean that the Church was not in 
the habit of doing that, as they understand it." 

Professor Marianus de Luca proceeds then on p. 147 
to cite : — 

" IV. — Proof from the authority of Doctors. 

" Cardinal Albitius De inconstantia in fide c. xxi. 
says : ' First comes capital punishment, which the Church 
justly inflicts on Heretics^ as is shown by all the Contro- 
versialists against the Innovators.' In the same place 
he cites Valencia, Bellarm. Becan. Alphon. De Castro, 
Suarez, Covaruvias, Simoneta, Farinacius, Carena, Del 
Bene — passages cited there. 

"No. 3, he adds : 'Reason itself shows that this is so, 
since the State has the power of punishing its subjects 
and inflicting a penalty proportionate to the severity of 
the offence, and there is no graver offence than heresy 
owing to the harm it does to the Christian State, — and, 
therefore, it must be rooted out with fire and sword.' 
So in cap. Resecanda 24, q. 3, Innoc. ep. 25, D. Tom. 
2. 2. q. II, art. 3 and 4, and Bannes and Gregorius 
de Valentia — Suarez de Fide disp. 23. sect. i. n. 5 — De 
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Lugo disp. xxiv., sea. 2. n. 2^ — and our own Farinac. 
q. 189, «. 4. 

"No. 5. 'This penalty Is inflicted by ecclesiastical 
Judges when unrepentant or relapsed heretics are given 
over to the secular arm to be punished by them ' to the 
text in Cap. ad abolendam § praeterea at the words ' let 
him be left to the secular power to deal with, to receive the 
punishment he deserves.^ And in the § laicus at the words : 
'let him be left to the secular judge to deal with, to 
receive the requital he deserves for the nature of his 
crime ' — extra de Haereticis at the words omnes canonistae} 

" No. 6. So when heretics have been left to the secular 
arm, the judges must inflict on them the penalty not of 
death only but of fire : — how old this penalty of fire is 
in the Church, is shown by D. Greg. i. i, Dialog, c. 4 ; 

^ IV. Prob. auctoritate DD. Cardinalis Albitius De inconstantia 
in fide c. XXL haec habet n. i. "Et prima est poena capitalis qua 
iuste puniuntur ab Ecclesia Haeretici ut docent omnes Controver- 
sistae contra Novatores" et ibidem nominat Valencia — Bellarm.— - 
Becan. — Alphon. De Castro — Suarez — Covaruvius — Simoneta — 
Farinacius — Carena — Del Bene. 11. ibidem c t. 

N. 3 addit " Et suadet ipsa ratio, quia Respublica habet potes- 
tatem puniendi subditos poena condigna iuxta delicti gravitatem, 
sad nullum gravius delictum est haeresi propter nocumentum, quod 
affert reipublicae christianae, et ideo igne et ferro resecandum ut in 
cap. Resecanda 24 q. 3. Innoc. ep. 25 — D. Tom. 2. 2. q. ir. art. 3 et 
4 et ibi Bannes et Gregorius de Valentia — Suarez de Fide disp. 23. 
sect. I. n. 5. — De Lugo disp. XXIV. sect. 2. n. 36. — ex nostris 
Farinac. q. 189. n. 4. 

N. 5. " Haec autem poena tunc imponitur a ludicibus ecclesi- 
asticis, quando haeretici impoenitentes, seu relapsi relinquuntur 
brachio saeculari, ut ab eis puniantur ad textum in Cap. Ad 
abolendam % praeterea in iWis verbis: " saecularis relinquatur arbitrio 
poiestatis animadversione debita puniendus." Et in § laicus, ibi 
saecularis iudicis arbitrio relinquatur, debitam recepturus pro 
qualitate facinoris ultionem — extra de Haereticis et ibi omnes 
canonistae" (pp. 146, 147). 
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and all the Doctors note the fact on C. ad abolendam de 
Haeret. P. del Bene p. i, dub. 162, pet. 5, n. 25. 

"Suarez 2 de Fide Disp. xx., sect. 3. n. 28, says: 
' Nevertheless it is a Catholic tenet that the Church may justly 
inflict on heretics the penalty of death.^ Cp., too, n. 23. 

" Bellarmin's opinion we saw above. We cannot stay- 
to dwell on many others, see them in Del Bene through- 
out his famous work quoted above : and in general cp. 
the great Canonists dealing with cases of mixed jurisdiction 
in tit. de foro compet. It will be enough for us to support 
this catholic doctrine by the opinion of St Thomas (2. 2. 
q. II, a. 3). In that passage he says, 'Respecting 
heretics, there are two things to be considered, one 
affecting them, the other affecting the Church. As 
concerning themselves, their sin is such as to deserve not 
only separation from the Church by excommunication, 
but even removal from the world by death. For it is a 
far more serious offence to corrupt the faith, on which 
hangs the life of the soul, than to forge money which 
supports our life on earth. So if debasers of coin or 
other malefactors are with justice handed over to death 
immediately by secular Rulers, far more may heretics, 
as soon as they are convicted of heresy, be with justice, 
not excommunicated only, but even put to death [the italics 
are the author's]. — On the side of the Church, however, 
there is pity for the conversion of the erring, and so she 
does not condemn them at once, but after the first and 
second correction, as the Apostle teaches [Titus iii. 10]. 
But if after that he still be found obstinate, the Church, 
having no more hope of his conversion, provides for the 
salvation of others by separating him from the Church 
by sentence of excommunication ; and for the rest she 
leaves him to the secular judgment, to be cut off from 
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the world by death.' With this agrees the Theological 
Faculty of Paris, which went further, and in 1526, in 
censuring Erasmus on the punishment of heretics, taught 
that heretics not only may, but even ought to have 
the extreme penalty passed on them. It says : ' Since it 
is a Catholic tenet which must be faithfully held, that the 
extreme penalty not only may, but must be inflicted on 
obstinate heretics, when that can be done without detri- 
ment or danger to the State, and their salvation and 
that of the rest can by no other means be attained and 
preserved. The contrary opinion is an error of the 
Cathari, the Waldenses and Luther, and has been con- 
demned by general councils and imperial laws.' Comp. 
D. Argentrie Collect. lud. t. 2., pag. i, pag. 69. 

" Surely this consentient opinion of the Doctors cannot 
but express the established teaching of the Church. The 
same point is directly proved by the following : 

" V. — The Acts of the Church and its Teaching show 
the Right of the Sword. 

" 1st. C. ad aholendam and many other passages of the 
Law prove it. In them {a) none but an ecclesiastic can 
judge a capital case on a charge of heresy, 'and his 
decisions cannot be revised before being carried into 
effect.' {V) It is laid down that the heretic suffer the 
penalty or punishment he deserves ; that is, the meaning 
of the Church is, that the capital penalty be inflicted on 
them, or they be driven from off^ the land, as it had been 
laid down in the Emperor's law. (c) It is proved by 
facts and by history : for many heretics have been put 
to death and burnt by the secular arm, merely after an 
ecclesiastical trial, because heresy is a purely ecclesiastical 
crime. Hence the practice which held good for several 
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centuries, that the heretic should be handed over to the 
secular arm, and be burnt without any revision of his 
case or any delay. 

"2. The Lateran Council iv. c. 3 lays down — 'If a 
temporal Lord, in spite of the demands and exhortations 
of the Church, has neglected to cleanse his realm from 
this pollution of heresy, let the Metropolitan and the 
other bishops of the land lay the chain of excommunica- 
tion upon him, and if he refuse to give satisfaction within 
a year, let the Pope be informed of this, that he may then 
himself declare that the ruler's vassals are free from 
allegiance towards him, and give the land for the 
Catholics to occupy, that they may exterminate the heretics 
[the italics are the author's], and so possess it undisputed.' 

" 3. Innocent IV., with the approval of the Fathers of 
the 1st CEcumenical Council of Lyon, issued a constitu- 
tion enumerating many crimes of the Emperor Frederick 
II., and, in virtue of the authority given to himself, in the 
person of Peter, by God (Matt. xvi. 18), depriving 
Frederick of the empire, his kingdoms, and every office 
and dignity by sentence of excommunication. So too in 
the same constitution c. i de Homic. in 6, he laid down, 
with the approval of the Holy Council, that whatever 
ruler or prelate . . . have compassed . . . the death of 
any Christian by assassination, should by that very deed 
incur sentence of excommunication, be degraded from 
his dignity, office, etc., and be outlawed from the whole 
Christian world ... so that all men are given power 
to kill him with impunity. See Suarez de Fid. disp. xx., 
sect. 3, m. 23. 

" 4. Bonif. VIII., Bull. Unam Sanctam among Extrav. 
comm. I. I, tit. %, c. i ; and confirmed in the Lateran 
Council under Leo X. ' We are taught by the words of 
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the Gospels that temporal power too is included in it (the 
Church) and its authority. For when the Apostles said, 
Lo here are two swords, that is, in the Church when the 
Apostles were speaking, our Lord did not answer that they 
were too much, but that they were enough. Assuredly 
whoever denies the inclusion of the temporal sword in the 
power of Peter, misunderstands our Lord's word when 
He says : Put up thy sword into its sheath. So both the 
spiritual sword and the material sword are included in the 
power of the Church. But the latter must be employed 
in the service of the Church, the former by the Church. 
The latter must be wielded by the hand of the priest, the 
former by that of kings and soldiers, but at the nod and 
will of the priest [the italics are ours]. But one sword 
must be subordinated to the other, and the temporal 
power subjected to spiritual authority.' On these words 
we must note with Palmieri De Rom. Pontif. in Proleg. 
§ xix. n. vii., that the doctrine asserted, which agrees with 
that we uphold, should be carefully distinguished from the 
proof of it brought forward. For the assertion of doctrine 
is the function of his office, and the grace of infaUibility 
has been promised if it is laid down ex cathedra. It is 
true that the doctrine asserted must always be supported 
by proofs drawn from the Word of God, but there is no 
need for those proofs to be expressly set forth. Perhaps 
merely probable reasoning may be adduced ; or the word 
of God may be adduced, but, being somewhat obscurely 
expressed, in the shape of an interpretation resting on 
some proof, this interpretation being sufficiently old and 
so received, thus attesting the common opinion of the Church 
on the matter in question. Both of these things are done in 
the proof adduced by Bonif. VIII. ; for that proof is verbally 
taken from 5. Bernard de Consid. lib. 4, c. 3. So the 

17 
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Pope by using his very words (r) must be considered to 
have wished to bring forward his authority : and the 
authority of a single Doctor is at least a probable 
argument. S. Th., i p.g. i a S. Further, (2) the 
authority of Bernard was able to get that true inter- 
pretation generally accepted to exhiMt the doctrine of the 
twofold power in the Church, which Bernard himself 
demonstrated in those words of the Gospel. So in 
putting forward that interpretation the Pope in reality 
appealed to the common feeling of the Church. Urb. IV. 
Constitut. licet. §12 and Innoc. IV. Constit. Adversus. Cone, 
dat. iii. Can. 27 ; and Praescriptio art. 33 Luth. that the 
burning of heretics is against the will of the Holy 
Spirit. 

" Hence it follows as a corollary, that if the Church 
has the right of inflicting the penalty of death, she has also 
the right of imposing and carrying out other corporal 
penalties. Trid. sess. xxv. C. 3 de R. says : ' They (the 
ecclesiastical judges) are to have the authority of pro- 
ceeding, if they think fit, in civil cases pertaining in any 
way to the ecclesiastical court, against any, even laymen, 
by a pecuniary fine (to be handed over to the local pious 
institutions as soon as collected), or by immediate seizure 
of property and detention of the person, to be carried 
out by their own or other officers, or even by depriving 

them of their benefices and by other legal means 

In criminal cases too, where execution on person or 
property can be carried out as above, one must abstain 
from damnatory judgments.' C. 6 De ludaeis and c. i 
extrav. comm. eod. etc. 10. T)e Haeret, and other passages, 
show the practice of the Church in inflicting the penalty 
of slavery, removal to another district, exile from some 
province, perpetual imprisonment, detention in a monas- 
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tery, flogging. — G. Pallavicino Storia del Concil di Trento, 
Lib. 22, c. 9, n. 8." — De Luca^ pp. 148-9. 

The foregoing extracts are sufficient to prove decisively, 
not only that the Church of Rome has persecuted in 
the past, but that she is perfectly ready, whenever she 
gets the power, to continue the same savage rule. 

Roman Catholic advocates have striven in vain to show 
that their Church was not responsible for the great per- 
secutions which have stained so deeply her character in 
past days. Some of those persecutions, these advocates 
assert, were really undertaken for political purposes, and 
ought not to be laid to the charge of the Church itself. 
But in these volumes, written in the blaze of the twentieth 
century, the most despotic power is asserted as bestowed 
by Christ Himself upon the Church. In these volumes 
she reasserts all the most revolting claims of the Middle 
Ages, and quotes the actions of men in those days as 
justifying the Church, whenever she may be able, in exer- 
cising despotic power, and mercilessly persecuting heretics 
to the death. Everything, according to Rome's idea, 
must be done " according to the nod and will of the 
priest." Other churches have at various times perse- 
cuted persons who dared to oppose their tenets. But no 
other church has ever claimed " Divine right " for such 
scandalous acts, or has laid down in her canon law so 
clearly the right and duty of persecution. 

It would be easy to cite a number of Papal General 
Councils which have passed canons in favour of the per- 
secution of heretics, such as the Third Lateran Council, 
which condemned the much-maligned Albigenses ; or the 
the Fourth Lateran Council of 12 15, which also com- 
manded the extirpation of similar dissidents, and directed 
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that secular princes should be excommunicated if they 
refused to do their duty in the matter. 

In the Corpus Juris Canonici put forth by order of 
Pope Gregory XIII., 1650, such canons and decrees are 
frequently quoted. See the Decretales of Pope Gregory 
IX. affixed to that volume, col. 642 if. See also in same 
volume the Constitutions of Pope Clement V. in the 
Council of Vienne (held 13 1 1- 12), at col. 247, titulus iii. ; 
the Extravagants of Pope John XXII., col. 381, 382 fF., 
titulus iii., "De hereticis" ; and in same volume the Instit. 
Juris Canon., titulus iv., " De hereticis et schismaticis," 
cols. 139, 140, 141. 

It is unnecessary here to give any sketch of the Papal 
persecutions themselves, as, for instance, of the Marian 
persecution in England, of those in Scotland, or those of 
the Huguenots, etc. — all the water in the world cannot 
wash out the bloody stains of the Piedmontese perse- 
cutions ; or of the massacre of St Bartholomew in France, 
on the occasion of which Pope Gregory struck his well- 
known medal in 1572. 

What necessity is there for a recital of such deeds, or 
of a numbering up of the poor sufferers whose blood 
still cries out for vengeance, when the Church of Rome 
can venture unabashed in the twentieth century to 
endorse such a work as that of Marianus de Luca ! 
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It may be well to state that the translation here given of 
Marianus de Luca is based (with revision here and there) on that 
given in " Jesuit Sedition and Inhumanity : The Contemporary 
Doctrines of Father Marianus de Luca, S.J., Professor of Canon 
Law in the Gregorian University ; translated under the super- 
intendence of Professor Margoliouth (University of Oxford). 
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London: published by the Editor, Walter C. Copeland, M.A. 
(Oxon.), 12 St Bride Street, E.G." Price one shilling net. 
That translation was made by an able scholar at Oxford, 
employed by Professor Margoliouth. There were, however, 
appended to that translation in the published tract several of the 
leading articles of the Rock newspaper, a newspaper which some 
time ago ceased to exist. Those articles were so sensational in 
tone as to damage the effect of the exposure of the contents of 
de Luca's work. Professor Margoliouth had no knowledge of 
those articles until the appearance of the pamphlet in question. 
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Daniel and Zoroastrianism 

By Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, Hon. M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Zend Philology in the University of Oxford ^ 

The supposed Zoroastrian features in the Book of Daniel 
have always been considered by experts to be very striking. 
It would, however, be almost an impertinence on my 
part to go closely into the details of them here ; and we 
may concede at once that Zoroastrianism formed an im- 
portant element in that new intellectual atmosphere which 
the tribes of Israel entered at the Captivity. 

In mentioning " Zoroastrianism," let me here pause for 
a moment to say that I am particular ; for Mazda-worship 
had its rights and its lefts. To speak of Mazda-worship 
is not necessarily to speak of Zoroaster. We cannot 
fully claim that the Achaemenian Mazda-worship was 
Zoroastrian, as it is almost on a level with the so-called 
pre-exilic Biblical Semitic doctrines as regards futurity, 

1 It has been suggested to me that some of the allusions in this 
simple paper may appear obscure to readers. In any case, as this 
volume is of a critical character, readers are referred here to vol. 
xxxi. of the Sacred Books of the East everywhere, especially pp. 
1-193 and pp. i-xlviii. An English verbatim translation of the 
Gathas by me appeared in 1900. 

Of course our view of Daniel is not complete with an exclusion of 
the cognate writings. 
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whereas the Zend Avesta may be said to be the one^ 
representative document of a future life at its period, and 
as it survived in our modern sense of it, in the ancient 
Aryan or Semitic world ; so that we use the term freely, 
and with an especial understanding of what we mean by 
it. The higher criticism which prevailed before Assyri- 
ology came in spoke as if the entire Eschatology of 
Daniel and the other Exilic Books were Zoroastrian. 

So Dr Deutsch in his distinguished essay in the 
Quarterly Review of fifty years ago ; so Matter before 
him ; for both of these writers implied as much. 

To this I have personally never at any time acceded — 
that is to say, not fully so. I hold now, as I have always 
held, that an Eschatology with all the main essential 
elements of Zoroastrianism must have developed itself 
independently of the new intellectual life of the Exile as 
affected by Zoroastrian ideas — though I hold that such a 
state of opinion especially owed its existence to the facts 
of the Exile totally aside from doctrinal contagion, and 
regarded purely as an episode or a cataclysm in history, 
with all its attendant disasters, which is a very different 
thing from saying that it owed its existence to Zoroas- 
trianism. At the same time I do not, of course, at all 
deny that this development was later greatly assisted by 
the Medo-Persian views upon the same subjects ; nor do 
I mean to deny that its dramatic and pictorial elements 
were much affected by those of the more original lore, 
when the Jews at last became acquainted with it. Let 
me therefore begin my short summary at the very 
beginning with an unreserved opinion as to the original 
state of Israelitish opinion upon another life. And if my 

1 I mean, of course, in a fully clear, distinct, and widespread 
system. 
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views in any particular happen to diverge at all from those 
of the distinguished author of this work, it will, of course, 
be understood that no two scholars anywhere are in com- 
plete accord as to all the final details of such a subject. 
To trace, then, what must have been the original concep- 
tions of the ancient Hebrews as to this vital matter, let 
me briefly state as follows : 

It is now generally asserted by many of the closer 
critics that the early views of the primitive Hebrews 
were extremely rudimental upon those important ele- 
mentary particulars. Their notions of a future life were 
originally those of a continuous life, such as the life of God. 
Enoch and Elijah simply escaped death and enjoyed the 
protraction of that original existence which Adam and 
Eve would have shared had they not fallen, though that 
existence of the two early saints was passed on high. 

The first human pair, however (see the records), would 
have been as " Gods," nor would they have known any 
other experiences, had they also put forth their hand and 
taken of the tree of life, and eaten, and lived for ever ; 
for there is little to indicate that their future life would 
have differed in any material respect from their then 
present life in Eden before the fall, and in the absence 
of anything said to the contrary we must abide by what 
is stated. Such seems to have been the conception of 
the Jews as regards the original state of the first created 
and unfallen man and woman. 

The theoretical views of the Jews as to the condition 
of things after the fall of Adam and Eve, and as to their 
consequent subjection to the penalty of death, continued 
to prevail as upon about the same level of conception. 
While we can by no means say of the future state 
believed in that it was " the land where all things were 
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forgotten," we may quite confidently assume that it 
resembled the classic Hades. There is little trace of 
judgment in it involving either pleasure or pain. All or 
nearly all of the pious hopes of the Jews, even up to the 
time of the Temple and beyond it, were centred in this 
life ; though this feeling was hallowed among the better 
specimens of the population by centring their aspiration 
upon the glory of the Holy Service, and in sincere com- 
munion with the Deity, as well as in the hope of personal 
and domestic prosperity as a reward for good character, 
so that an intense patriotism was one result while they 
remained a theocracy. Israel was to reign gloriously, and 
" triumphant Zion was to lift her head." Even under 
the Kings material prosperity continued to be the sign of 
God's approval ; and in fact under David and Solomon 
these highest hopes seemed to have been realised, so that 
with some effort of imagination the enthusiastic commoner 
could feel himself blest indeed in the glory of his race. 
But the War of the Exile came, and this scheme found 
suddenly its end. The masses of the people were dragged 
from their homes, and most of their private property was 
lost. Not only did duty but necessity itself also render 
it incumbent upon the exiled citizen to seek still more 
the help of his omnipotent Yahweh Elohlm to stave oiF 
despair with its consequent prostration in the midst of his 
calamities ; and since the rewards expected to be received 
on earth had proved themselves in the very facts of their 
situation to be illusory^ they began to look all the more earnestly 
to the " beyond." But their views as to futurity had hitherto 
as yet only oiFered them a Sheol, almost the dimmest 
possible recognition of a state of consciousness surviving 
death. So they broke through the fetters of their past 
conjectural inertia, and turned all the more earnestly to 
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the interior side of their religion as contained in their 
Holy Books ; and this resource possessed all the more scope 
for influence just because they had been robbed of the, 
to them, so splendid pageant of their liturgies, sacrificial 
and festive. Unquestionably this state of things stirred 
within them a new force of genuine religious sentiment. 
A religion of books has always had a deeper and firmer 
hold upon the interior convictions than one of ceremonies 
and vague traditions. The aesthetic sensibilities possess 
indeed a high degree of value in these most vital con- 
siderations, but animal proclivities and material super- 
stitions have always been difficult to exclude ; and all the 
more so where no documentary records of a nation's faith 
whatever have as yet at all maintained themselves. That 
the entire learned class among the Exilic Jews who were 
entrusted with the religious care of the communities must, 
as well for their own sakes as from the exigencies of their 
position, have studied and re-studied more and more their 
ancient writings goes without saying. They did so, 
re-copying them assiduously, commenting upon them 
everywhere, and interpolating them often with the most 
salutary result, till we reach such sane distinctions as 
appear in those great chapters of Ezekiel — .great for 
the time and circumstances. The old inhuman view 
of sin and of its penalties becomes at once abruptly 
ruptured ; individualism appears ; the son was no longer 
to suffer for the sins of his father " to the third and 
fourth generation " — the soul that sinned, it should 
die, etc. 

Was there any Zoroastrianism in this, except in parallel 
development .'' Zoroastrianism went even far deeper down 
in its moral discrimination, its trinity of principles 
reaching even to " the thought, the word, and the deed," 
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and it made its distinction between what was done with 
the will and what was done without it, — but here we have 
no room at all for Zoroastrianism. The calamities of 
the Exile were facts of the most practical and urgent 
character ; they were individual, universal, and over- 
whelming ; not a family escaped the avalanche. People 
in affluence were reduced to mediocrity, and those in 
middle circumstances became abjectly poor, not to speak 
of the lower classes. 

Misery must have been intense, even aside from the 
first cruelty and derision of the Babylonians and the 
Babylonian-Persians among whom their lot was so 
suddenly cast, — and all this in a community in a certain 
sense, if only in a superstitious one, intensely devoted 
to their ancient faith, — with, moreover, a Pentateuch, or 
Hexateuch, within their hands. Surely it is nonsense 
for us to suppose that any foreign influences were either 
needed or even admitted in the interior religious revival 
that ensued. No Jews with their antecedents including 
the composition of a Decalogue could have come to any 
summit of interior faith less exalted. So far, then, we 
have reached a profound historical result. An emotional 
and moral reform took place wholly aside from the 
general atmosphere of the Exilic religious sentiment, 
as represented by either the native Babylonians or the 
Medo-Persian Babylonians — if only because there was 
not time for this to work upon them. And this state 
of things prevailed during the early years of the Captivity 
wholly independent of Persian influence. It was a state 
of individual religious principle quite on a par with that 
of the earliest Zoroastrian books, so far as its sincerity 
and radical purpose were concerned. So those Biblical 
Jews of the Exile must have worked up the theory 
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of a future life to its efFectual point, if not fully to 
the degree developed either in Zoroastrianism or in the 
New Testament ; and so I have always held. Nay 
more, the very material forms that their longings, so 
like those of the Zoroastrians, could not have been to 
any extensive degree of it other than self-developed and 
independent ; for where do we possess more decidedly 
corporeal delineations as regards even the most spiritual 
of the soul's rewards as in the pre-exilic temporal 
recompenses of the Jewish Scriptures ? (see above). 
Here their very conceptions of the favour of Heaven 
actually consisted in the various forms of materialistic 
and even of corporeal welfare. This being the case, 
how could they all at once shut out the considerations 
of corporeal matters, even after their attention had become 
firmly fixed on another and an unending future world 
of a loftier description .'' 

They could not possibly have torn their minds away 
from such accustomed habitual former lines of thought, 
except with an awkward wrench under the hand of some 
violent reformer, the like of whom was not then present 
in the fervid scenes. 

So they still longed, as we do, for a heaven where a 
bodily nature would be possible. And this already of 
itself would bring them very near to the long-established 
Zoroastrian views without the least historical connection. 
If they looked forward to a rewarded bodily life for the 
righteous and to its opposite for the wicked, what was 
this but the Zoroastrian Eschatology without Zoroaster ? 
Why then could not a Daniel, absolutely aside from all 
immediate Zoroastrian influence, have written after the 
later Isaiah xxvi. about " the rising from the dust " .'' — 
why not, indeed ! 
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Our only answer is that there is here no warrant for 
a negative so long as we confine our attention to the 
opening years of the Exile. Not only could the Jewish 
Church have found her way through Saddusaic indiffer- 
ence to a belief in Angels, Resurrection, and a Heaven, 
but she did so find her way. 

Here, however, our repudiation of Zoroastrian influence 
receives its check. Exilic Judaism, in all human proba- 
bility, must have thought out for itself the main elements 
of its doctrine of futurity with corporeal rewards in 
the first years of the Exile with its tribulations. But 
when we have gone so far in recognition of its in- 
dependence we have said enough. No one is able, and 
no one wishes, to ignore the fact that the Jewish doctors, 
after the first shock of their national and domestic 
disasters, began to perceive that they had entered, so 
far as the tone of the Eschatology is concerned, a new 
intellectual existence. Doctrines of a great God with 
a name of lofty significance seemed to be prevailing 
among the Persian garrisons and in the courts of the 
great Satraps, and He was adored and glorified with 
an energy almost, if not quite, equal to their own so 
heart-felt passion for their Yahweh. He was " a Creator," 
as was repeated on every side, "who made this earth 
and yon heaven." ^ He was in such a sense the 
greatest of the Gods that He created their foremost 
representative,^ with a name too far nobler than most 
others of a heathen origin. He was the Creator of all 
that was good, the Supreme Being in every sense, 

1 See the Achaemenian Inscriptions, which, aside from occasional 
difEcultieSj are very simple. Edition and translation by Spiegel, later 
by Weissbach and Bang. 

2 See Avesta, where Ahura created Mithra. 
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barring an independent Satan, which last was at least 
a great theory. 

Then the Jew soon saw everywhere the copies of the 
Great Inscriptions or excerpts cited from them, for these 
must have been repeated and formulated at every turn and 
in every Edict, with their never-failing incipient religious 
formulas.^ Soon the two schools of Persian theological 
thought must also have become distinct to him (that is to 
say, to the quick-witted Hebrew scholar), and in the 
Zoroastrian branch of the two systems striking concepts 
of magnificent aspect appeared in evidence.^ They, the 
Jews, had always remembered the mere messengers who 
came from Yahweh Elohim with scarcely any really 
separate individualities ; but now they heard of Beings of 
colossal personality, the very Sons of God Himself in a 
sense pre-eminent, and intellectual. No North-Medic 
Persian official could possibly have omitted to speak of 
Asha,^ the great " Amen " of Ahura-Mazda, first Arch- 
angel amid an illustrious few, — then Vohumanah * was on 
every religious tongue ; and both of them were conspicuous 
in many Persian names. So Khshathra ^ was the Archangel 
of the Kingly Power ; Aramaiti, of the Ready Mind ; 
Haurvatat, Angel of the Universal Weal, the completeness 

1 This is certain and of course. Copies of the Inscriptions must 
have been visible at every seat of learning, and religious expressions 
must have headed every public document. Darius had the Behistan 
Inscriptions placed 300 feet above the plain, where they could not be 
read, in order to preserve them ; numerous copies must have been 
made. 

2 The Ameshaspends, first the Attributes of God, then personified 
as Archangels. 

3 Asha is the Holy Law, the Divine Truth of Order. 

* Vohumanah is literally the Good Mind, Benevolence. 
'' Khshathra means the Kingly Power or Authority. 
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of the Deity, healthful welfare of the Saint ; and 
Ameretatat, His long life and immortality ! ^ How eager 
must the sagacious Jew-poet have been to ask what they 
really were, and who they were, and what they meant ; 
and if he was told that they were first of all the attributes 
of a God well-nigh identical with his own Yahweh Elohlm, 
his interest must have been acutely aroused. No wonder 
that he began to clothe his own dim list of his God's 
messengers with similar distinctions, so that he soon called 
them " Prince," and " Prince of Princes," naming them at the 
next step " Man of God," Gabriel ; like Vohumanah,^ 
Michael " who like God " in the form of Sraosha, 
Uriel like Hvarenah, etc. How earnest must have 
been his satisfaction in the Faith of his sainted Persian 
Patron ! till we are not surprised to see soon the actual 
number of the Persian " Seven " used by him almost, 
if not quite in conscious imitation. Surely it needed 
little further incitation for him to write of the greatest 
of the Medo-Persian benefactors of his race that he 
was an "anointed of his own Yahweh." He seems, 
indeed, to have been claiming a point for his own God 
rather than a point for Cyrus ; and when he did thus 
write of Cyrus as both "anointed" and " shepherd," 
" inspired by the God of Heaven " to restore the Holy 
City and to rebuild its place of sacrifice, surely he was in 
all this and throughout it directed point-blank to the 
terms of the Persian religion ; and he may indeed have 
borrowed there that very name of " God of Heaven," 

1 These are the striking concepts, with Ahura (God) numbering 
seven, of world-wide celebrity, which was deserved. As said above, 
they all have the purest and deepest meaning, being personified at 
the next step, and only later regarded as guardians of the elements. 

2 Who, though meaning the " Good Mind," yet even in the Gathas 
represents the " holy man " exact in his churchly standing. 
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that is, of the " Deva " ^ of the Great Deliverer, and applied 
it in his own sacred writings. Then with what wonder 
and strengthened hope must he have heard from Persian 
lips of a risen body, confirming his own new creed, and 
from the priests of his great Sovereign,^ the Achaemenid. 
His curiosity must have been ravenous, if he was half the 
man who wrote the late Isaiah, or the man who wrote the 
texts in Ezra. And soon he began to point his new 
hopes without reserve accordingly. While he could not yet 
say : " all who sleep in the dust of the earth," — he could 
yet say " many " (see the pervading passage in the Yashts). 
His revived conscience eagerly caught at the traces of a 
great Assize^ and he at once enlarged them with magnifi- 
cent depictments.^ His Heaven likewise became almost 
another thing. He caught at the noble thought of 
Frashakart before it with its " heroic " restoration, and 
at a paradise,* and later on he adopted the idea of the 
" thousand years " ^ — these two last concepts being quite 
new indeed to him, without foreshadows. There is little 
doubt at all, and no one wishes to deny it, that the man 
who thought that the " God of Heaven " had stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus the Persian, and who wrote so soon to that 
effect, knew all that could be known of that person's 
faith, to its last discoverable detail, and that this know- 

* Deva, the common Aryan name for God, means Shining Heaven 
One: from div; cp. divus, Dieu, etc.; seey.Ji.A.S. 

2 Expressions like " from the dust " would be avoided in Avesta, 
because the earth was sacred, but " when the dead shall arise " is 
frequent. 

' Far surpassing, in splendour of poetic imagery, the deeper and 
more refined distinctions of Avesta. 

* This Avesta word was one of the last utterances of Christ upon 
the Cross. 

'^ Purely an Avesta doctrine ; see Revelations and the Bundahish. 
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ledge, so like what he had already thought out alone, 

helped on his own imagination in his rapid if unconscious 

out-filling of the scheme. And when he later asked in 

his pause of calm revision how long the Persian priests 

had known or believed in a God caUed the Life-spirit- 

Lord, and was told that such a faith was on the Inscriptions 

of Darius and had been held since times unknown, — then, 

if he had any penetration at all, he must have been deeply 

affected. The intellectual tone alone of that short creed 

upon the Tablets must have awakened the keenest 

interest in any one of the far-sighted Jewish men of 

letters ; — and when he learned still later on, as learn he 

must have done, that there were great masses of religious 

writings in the self-same key — so simple, so abstract, and 

so grand, then if he were to any serious degree of it a 

man of the mental calibre of those who wrote for us the 

Exile Bible, he must have seen that he had discovered 

an intellectual religious world of which he had as yet had 

no suspicion. Imagine his interest in this full sister 

Faith to that of Israel. Whether our actual Zend Avesta 

was ever inscribed upon the well-worn skins which were 

brought to him for inspection by Persian friends, is not 

at all our question here, and I for one would hardly feel 

that such had actually been the case : the supposition, with 

all that it involves, is too impressive. But that documents 

full of the spirit, and at times of the letter also, of Avesta 

and its sister Books were seen by some of the leading 

Jewish doctors, and at least heard of by many others in 

high poHtical position, is hardly less than certain. Read 

Ezra and Isaiah xliv. and xlv. and the rest, and recall how 

very much statement more like that must have once lived 

in manuscripts and later perished, and then make your 

inferences. 

18 
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And while of course we take no notice of oral lores till 
we have exhausted all other sources of information, yet 
next after these the oral lore comes in, and for our object 
held in view at present it is of great importance, being 
almost the chief thing we wish to fix. For here we are 
dealing with ideas which may be imparted through a hint, 
and not with the forms of logic. Surely the whole 
of these details prove beyond aU doubt the existence of 
a close personal and semi-social intercourse between the 
Jews and the Babylonian Persians as well as a political 
one ; and even some intimacies must have been closely 
knit. 

But as religion was the very point at which the bene- 
ficence of Cyrus broke forth upon the Jews, the deep 
religious doctrines upon both sides must have been the 
theme around which private conversation at first revolved, 
the Restoration went on hand in hand with reconstructions 
of religious buildings, as was the case when the Conqueror 
took Babylon.^ The terms of the Restoration Edict 
claim for its author on his side some knowledge of the 
Jewish Faith. Then this, to the Jews, so great political 
occurrence is, in view of its, to us, most Solemn con- 
sequences, by far the most striking historical circumstance 
narrated in the Exilic Bible ; and it presupposes on the 
other hand, and as of course quite a priori^ some reciprocal 
and corresponding knowledge of the Inscriptions and 
Avesta or of sister Books to the Avesta, or of its mother 
Book, on the part of the Jews — which fact, if it be a fact, 
carries everything here with it. The existence of such 
knowledge cannot be at all excluded from any sober view 
of the situation, so deeply vital as it was in its elements 

1 He rebuilt Eshshakil, the Temple City. So Darius rebuilt the 
temples rased by Smerdeg, 
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to the supreme interests of Israel. A sister Book, 
moreover, let us not forget it, is but a divided part of one 
self-same essential thing. 

If the Inscriptions and the Avesta expressed a fervid 
worship of One Supreme Ahura, then both the mother and 
sister Books ^ to them must have expressed the same, and 
with a fair average also of the same accompanying detail. 
But here we have upon the Rock of Behistan almost the 
very handwriting of the men whose sayings and Edicts 
are quoted in the Bible. Surely those Inscriptions and 
their sister Books are then an integral part of the same 
reported mass of Persian utterances in the Second 
Chronicles and the rest ; and between the two, the Edicts 
of Darius in our Hebrew MSS., to us so sacred, and those 
engraved upon Behistan, Persepolis, etc., which have the 
most authority .'' We can ask the question, though they 
differ naturally as to the particular things they try to say. 
Surely as documents the Inscriptions, aside from inspira- 
tion, have indefinitely the higher authority ; and in the 
light of all honest research it is the Inscribed Edicts which 
confirm what lingers in the precarious MSS., and not 
the vellum MSS. which confirm the sculptured rock. 
Nothing in the religious or even secular history of ancient 
Asia could well open a wider field or deeper view. The 
sister Books to the Inscriptions of Darius were as certainly 
known of to some of the leading Jews, though not of 
course at all so closely studied by them, as his recorded 
edicts later cited in the Bible were known to those who 
received their benefit, and who had their information 
well certified from official sources. For these religious 
documents, themselves so sacrosanct that they were all 

1 Recall the actually surviving sister Book of Veda, in parts of 
which Asura, who was Ahura, is a beloved God. 
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objects of the very sacrifice in the celebration of which 
they formed a part, were also sister-writings to the 
Scripture Edicts, because, as they have been proved to be, 
they were sister- writings to the Inscriptions ; while as 
literary monuments, of course any Inscriptions possess the 
greater certainty ; for a MS. may be modified in re- 
copying,^ and portions certainly fall out, whereas the 
Inscription is not re-copied, and an insertion can be seen 
at once." But if they were known of to the leading Jews, 
their contents, heard of or seen, must have made some 
serious impression upon them, for we see what an incisive 
impression the Jew's religion made upon Cyrus ; and 
moreover a strong life-likeness exists between the sacred 
lores of the Exile Jews and those of the Persian-Baby- 
lonians. And if this be at all the fact, not only did 
Darius' Faith help point the Jewish expectations and their 
expression, but, what is quite as valuable, it helped confirm 
that Faith beyond any shadow of a doubt, and this not 
only by making the rebuilt Holy City possible, but by 
imparting something of that incisive intellectual acumen 
which is manifest in both the Inscriptions and in the 
Avesta ; for a change in this direction is visible beyond 
that already noticed as a possible and probable indigenous 
Jewish growth, and this change is perceptible in their 
common as well as in their leading thoughts. Not only 
is the acumen of the full Exile Jewish writings more 

1 See Zarathushtra, Pkilo, the Achcemenids, and Israel, 1906, by 
L. H. Mills. 

^ A genuine critic should hold that no one single uninspired MS. 
has ever been preserved intact from the hand of its early author 
except through miraculous interference. Reconstruction is rigidly 
called for as a necessary part of reproduction before translation. 
Instead of being an act of presumption, reproduction is a sine qua 
non to all original exegesis. 
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incisive, but the outlines of the Persian imagery suggest 
the Hebrew forms as to the main points of the great 
Exilic doctrines. Surely if an Isaiah could write chapters 
xliv., xlv., etc., moved on, as is evidenced, by a profound 
gratitude not of course altogether clear of a sense of 
future favours, we should be false to a proper recognition, 
if we did not add our humble tribute to the holy men 
who penned the now lost sister Books to the Inscriptions 
and to the Avesta, as well as those Books themselves with 
their greatly extended but now so long since perished 
parts. Avesta, or its sister Books, as well as the sister lore 
to the Inscriptions of Cyrus, and Darius, and the rest, 
stimulated that intellectual atmosphere which helped on 
the completion and development of the Israelitish doctrine 
as to Angelology, as to Millennial hopes, as to Immortality, 
Resurrection, and Judgment, with Paradise, or Heaven 
and Hell with their comrade side thoughts and ideas ; 
and for our own edification alone, as if for nothing else, 
we should study what remains to us of this once so 
memorable lore. 
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I. Theology and Religion. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

IWew Scries. 

A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical Investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving 
at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 



Vols. I.-XII. were edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., 
D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, 
Canon of Rochester; and the late Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Vol. XIII. was edited by Rev. Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University, St Andrews. 

Vols. XV., XVII., XVIII., and XXI. are edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, M.A., LL.D. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. are edited by Rev. James Moffatt, B.D., 
D.D., St Andrews. 

The Price per Volume is \os. 6d. 

Subscribers to the Series obtain three volumes for 2IS., or 
22S. 6d. carriage free, payable before publication of the volumes. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. 

THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Harnack, 
Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin ; trans- 
lated and edited by James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., St Andrews. 

"On the value of such a work by such a writer it is scarcely necessary to 
enlarge. All familiar with Professor Harnack's method expect his treatment 
of a theme like this to be masterly, and their expectation is more than 
realised." — Christian World. 

' ' Nothing could surpass the excellent skill and taste with which these 
volumes have been translated, edited, and produced. " — British Weekly. 
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Vol. XXI. In the Press. Almost keady. One Volume. 

ST PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. H. 
Weinel of the University of Jena. Ti\i^slated by Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

By Ernst von Dobschiitz, Professor of New Testament in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. G. Bremner, and 
edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

" It is only in the very best English work that we meet with the scientific 
thoroughness and all-round competency of which this volume is a good 
specimen ; while such splendid historical veracity and outspokenness would 
hardly be possible in tlie present or would-be holder of an English theo- 
logical chair." — The Speaker. 

" Some may think that the author's finding is too favourable to the early 
churches, but at any rate there is no volume in which material for forming a 
judgment is so fully collected or so attractively presented." — Briiish Weekly. 

Vol. XVI. 

THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste 
Sabatier, Professor of the University of Paris, Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Jean Reville, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty 
of the University of Paris, and a Note by Madame Sabatier. 

' ' Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 
finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a 
work which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or not, 
might read without difficulty." — Glasgow Herald. 

Vols. XV. and XVII. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Paul 
Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at 
the University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated 
by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 

Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 

Vol. II. The Development of the Church. 

From some of the Reviews of the Work. 

Dr Marcus Dods in the British Weekly — "We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theologian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle's Beginnings of Christianity. It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive, and above all 
it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity." 
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"This translation of Prof. Wernle's lectures deserves a very hearty wel- 
come in England. The style is alive and vigorous, the thought suggestive ; 
the whole narrative is admirably clear and simple, popular in the best sense of 
the term. ... It may be accepted as a companion volume to Harnack's What 
is Christianity ? as an announcement of a liberal position of slightly differing 
tendency. It is quite easy and pleasant reading for the ordinary layman who 
may be desirous of knowing the present position of the more advanced schools, 
and how much of the traditional theology these are prepared to retain. One 
could wish that a few more English theologians would attempt a similar 
apologia for the edification of the perplexed lay mind." ^ Daily News. 

" No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity ; in few works in any language are learning and insight 
so happily combined." — Edinburgh Review. 

"The translation is well done, and the book is full of interest." — 
AtheruBum. 



The Earlier Works included in the Library are: — 

HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Adolf Hamack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. IL, VII., VIII., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each 105. (>d.; half-leather, suitable 
for presentation, 125. bd. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS:— Vol. I.: Intro- 
ductory Division : — I. Prolegomena to the Study of the History 
of Dogma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I. — The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, or the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theology, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I. : — 
Ttie Preparation. Vol. II.: Division I. Book II.: — The 
Laying of the Foundation. — I. Historical Survey.— /. Fixing 
and gradual Secularising of Christianity as a Church. — //. 
Fixing and gradual Hellenising of Christianity as a System of 
Doctrine. Vol. III. : Division I. Book II. : — The Laying of 
the Foundation — continued. Division II. — The Development 
of Ecclesiastical Dogma. Book I. : — The History of the 
Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the 
basis of Natural Theology. A. — Presuppositions of Doctrine of 
Redemption or Natural Theology. B. — The Doctrine of Redemp- 
tion in the Person of the God-man in its historical development. 
Vol. IV. : Division II. Book I. — The History of the Develop- 
ment of Dogma as the Doctrine of the God-man on the basis of 
Natural Theology — continued. Vol. V, : Division II. Book 
II. — Expansion and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of 
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Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of the Church. 
Vol. VI. : Division II, Book II. — Expansion and Re- 
modelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means 
of Grace on the basis of the Church — continued. Vol. VII. : 
Division II. Book III. — The Threefold Issue of the History 
of Dogma. — Full Index. 

" No work on Church history in recent times has had the influence of 
Prof. Harnack's History of Dogma." — Times. 

' ' A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological 
works of the time. " — Daily News. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. 
By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
(New Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. (>d.; half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, i2j. 6d. 

Prof. W. Sanday of Oxford, in the examination of the work, says : — " I 
may assume that Harnack's book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised — its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion. " 

' ' Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so 
stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought 
to bear on the religious problems which address themselves to the modern 
mind." — Pilot. 

' ' In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Harnack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they 
display and for their elevation of tone and purpose. " — Literature. 

THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 
GOD : A Discussion in Agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. TheoL, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg. Translated from the 
Second thoroughly revised Edition, with Special Annotations by 
the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth. \os. 6d. 

" It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very im- 
portant one. . . . The translation is also exceedingly well done." — Critical 
Review. 

"We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who 
read it to do so twice. " — Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

"Instinct with genuine religious feehng ; . . . exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive." — Glasgow Herald. 

A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kittel, Or- 
dinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. In 
2 vols. (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) 8vo, cloth. Each 
volume, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. I. Sources of Information and History of the Period up to 
the Death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D. Lit., M.A. 

Vol. II. Sources of Information and History of the Period down 
to the Babylonian Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D., and 
E. B. Speirs, D.D. 

" It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, for which every earnest student 
of the Old Testament should be giaXeinV— Christian World. 

" It will be a happy day for pulpit and pew when a well-thumbed copy of 
the History of the Hebrews is to be found in every manse and parsonage." — 
Literary World. 

" It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITI- 
CISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Translated froin 
the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. (New Series, Vol. XIII.) 
With eleven reproductions of Texts. Demy 8vo, ioj. 6d. ; half- 
leather, I 25. 6d. 

' ' We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascin- 
ating task of preparing a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged 
principles than Prof. Nestle. This book will stand the most rigorous 
scrutiny ; it will surpass the highest expectation." — Expository Times. 

"Nothing could be better than Dr Nestle's account of the materials 
which New Testament textual criticism has to deal with." — Spectator. 

"We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cor- 
dially to the student, alike for general interest and for the clearness of its 
arrangement. ... In smoothness of rendering, the translation is one of the 
best we have come across for a considerable time." — Manchester Guardian. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsacker. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. (New Series, Vols. 
I. and V.) Demy 8vo, cloth. Each 105-. dd. 

"Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work 
marks an epoch in New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate 
in having a masterpiece of this kind rendered accessible to him." — Expository 
Times. 

"... No student of theology or of the early history of Christianity can 
afford to leave Weizsacker's great book unread." — Manchester Guardian. 

" In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent 
thinker and investigator . . . this remarkable volume . . . this able and 
learned work. . . ." — Christian World. 

' ' The book itself ... is of great interest, and the work of the translation 
has been done in a most satisfactory way." — Critical Review. 
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©l& Series. 
Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 

BAUR (F. C). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, 

cloth. I2S. 

PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

HIS LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND 
DOCTRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. By Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 



BLEEk; (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

Translated. Edited by the Rev. Dr. S. Davidson. 8vo, cloth. 
6s. 

EWALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PROPHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Intro- 
duction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-1 1. Vol. II. 
Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahfim, Ssephanya, 
Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yeremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl.-lxvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, ^os. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Translated 

by the Rev. E. Johnson, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 1 2s. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 

Translation. Translated from the German by the Rev. J. 
Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth, gs. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 

cloth. 1 2S. 

The second portion of this work, "The Times of the Apostles," was 
issued apart from the Library, but in uniform volumes ; see p. 19. 

KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Con- 
sidered in its connection with the National Life of 
Israel, and related in detail. Translated from the 
German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
[Vol. I. Second Edition. Introduction, Survey of Sources, 
Sacred and Political Groundwork, Religious Groundwork. 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recognition, Decision. Vol. III. 
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The First Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Disciples, and 
Apostolic Mission. Vol. IV. Conflicts and Disillusions, 
Strengthened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in Galilee, Signs of 
the Approaching Fall, Recognition of the Messiah.' Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jerusalem, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the Decisive Struggle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. Vol. VI. 
The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. Arrest and Pseudo-Trial, 
the Death on the Cross, Burial and Resurrection, the Messiah's 
Place in History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 365. 
(Vol. I. only to be had when a complete set of the work is ordered. ) 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
TO THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By 

Dr. A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
i8j-. 

PFLEIDERER (O.). PAULINISM : A Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian Theology. 

Translated by E. Peters. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS 

OF ITS HISTORY. (Vols. I. II. History of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present Day; Vols. 
III. IV. Genetic-Speculative Philosophy of Religion.) Trans- 
lated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 



R^VILLE (Dr. A.). PROLEGOMENA OF THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. 
Edited by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. iSs. 

SCHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM IN- 
SCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions 
by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. 
Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With 
a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN 
OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Over- 
beck's Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette's 
Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 1 2s. 
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THE CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Dr John Watson, of Liverpool : " The Crown Theological Library is 
rendering valuable service to lay theologians in this country, as well as to 
ministers." 

The volumes are uniform in size {crown octavo) and binding, but the 
price varies according to the size and importance of the work. 

Vol. I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 5^. 

These are the two famous Lectures which were delivered before the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence of the German Emperor, and 
again before the Emperor, Empress, and the Court, and which gave rise to 
the Babel-Bible controversy. They set forth freshly and temperately the 
close relation between the results of cuneiform studies and the more 
familiar facts of the Old Testament, and clearly state the conclusions of 
European scholarship as to the compilation of the Pentateuch from many 
different sources, and as to its dependence on Babylonian myths for large 
portions of its primeval history. 

" This interestingly illustrated and well-made version of the Lectures 
should satisfy both scholars and general readers, though no doubt scholars 
will know best how to appreciate the high value of its arguments." — Scotsman. 

" It is written in an interesting and arresting style, and gives the best 
account we have seen in short compass of these most important discoveries. " 
— The Weekly Leader. 

" It is long since any book on Biblical Archaeology could claim to be more 
deeply interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be by any thoughtful reader. . . . We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments. " — Christian Commonwealth. 

Vol. II. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics in the University of Strassburg. Translated 
by Victor Leuhette, A.K.C., B.-es-L., Paris. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 35. 

" It should be added that Lobstein falls behind no one of those who have 
refined the tone of modern controversy, that his attitude to those whose views 
he opposes is considerate, his own purpose constructive for faith, and his tone 
impressively reverent. Mr Leuliette's translation is in admirably clear and 
good English. " — Hibbert Journal. 

" Professor Lobstein handles his theme with a thoroughly reverent spirit, 
and the book may be recommended to all who are in doubt as to this par- 
ticular dogma." — Scotsman. 

" No one who reads this most scholarly and convincing volume will doubt 
the sincerity of the Professor's endeavour and aim ; and most readers will 
gratefully own the notable success he has achieved." — St Andrew, 
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Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confessions 
of a Preacher. By R. Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am- 
Rhein in Baden. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 

Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney College. — "A beautiful transla- 
tion of a beautiful book." 

" It is a book which will appeal to ministers who are anxious to preserve 
intellectual sincerity, and to thoughtful laymen who are turning over in their 
mind the deepest problems of religion. The author's spirit thoughout the 
book reminds one of Martineau. The tone and style of the book are 
admirable." — Dr. John Watson in Christian Commonwealth, 

" Well worth translating and adding to the Crown Theological Library. 
It is a book of beautiful intention and most sincere aspiration." — Expository 
Times. 

' ' This is a notable and vital book, full of keen thought and sweet with 
the fragrance of true piety." — Week's Survey. 

"This is a delightful book, for we have in it, not the result of scholar- 
ship, though that is sound and wide, but the faithfiil record of the victorious 
struggles of a religious genius with the spectres of a mind which assail every 
earnest and thoughtful man in this critical age. The book has one of the 
marks of true greatness — absolute sincerity. The entire courage, sirnplicity, 
and clearmindedness with which Wimmer faces the difficulties of modern 
religious thought enforce our admiration, and win our trust and sympathy." 
— Examiner. 

Vol. IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY : Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. By Jean R^ville, Professeur adjoint a la 
Faculty de Theologie Protestante de I'Universite de Paris. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-es-L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4^'. 

' ' The book is a powerful, lucid and interesting restatement of the position 
of Protestantism in regard to modern advances in philosophy and science." 
— Scotsman. 

"We commend the book for its lucid style, vigorous reasoning, and 
spiritual aims." — Christian Commonwealth. 

"Admirably translated and edited by Victor Leuliette ; is a book which 
will be of great value to all who ate interested in the history of religious 
development." — St Andrew. 

"An honest and earnest effort to vindicate the eternal place of religion 
in the life of man, and deserves all respect." — Week's Survey. 

Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Hamack, 
Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Prof W. Sanday, of Oxford, in an examination of the work, says : "I 
may assume that Harnack's book, which has attracted a good deal of attention 
in this country as in Germany, is by this time well known, and that its merits 
are recognised— its fresh and vivid descriptions, its breadth of view and skilful 
selection of points, its frankness, its genuine enthusiasm, its persistent effort 
to get at the living realities of religion." 

" In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof Hamack. . . . 
These lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they dis- 
play and for their elevation of tone and purpose. " — Literature. 
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Vol. VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Herrmann, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; 
Author of "The Communion of the Christian with God." 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^-. 

Two of the author's shorter writings, with brief notes by the translators. 
One is on Ritschl, and discusses the Protestant notion of Christian Belief; 
the other on Romanist versus Protestant Ethics, showing the fundamentally 
opposite conceptions of the moral law underlying recent Jesuit and Protestant 
views of truth-speaking or of conscience. An Appendix written for the last 
German edition deals with three replies. 

Vol. VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the 
Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of 
St Michael's Church, New York ; author of " Nippur, or 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates." Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5^. 

These lectures were originally delivered as Bond Lectures before the 
Bangor Theological Seminary in Bangor, Me. , U.S.A. Extract from a minute 
adopted by the faculty of that institution after the delivery of those lectures : 
— " The broad and ripe scholarship, the fresh knowledge of details, the 
constructive temper, and the reverent Christian spirit which were always 
manifest, gave these lectures exceptional worth, not only for the student 
body, but for the large company of thoughtful people who heard them." 

" These lectures are certainly of quite exceptional worth. Dr. Peters 
has for many years given the attention of a ripe and thorough scholar to 
the beginnings of history in Israel ; and these lectures will not only interest 
the general reader, but will suggest much to the expert. " — British Weekly. 

Vol. VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea 
for Thoroughness of Investigation addressed to 
Churchmen and Scholars. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.Litt, D.D., Fellow of the British Academy; Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and CanoH of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. 5.?. 

"The temper of his book is admirably gentle and restrained, and the 
matter is of most living interest." — Academy and Literature. 

' ' The work is remarkably interesting and learned .... those who wish 
to understand what problems are likely to engage attention in the near 
future ought not to neglect the book." — British Friend. 

Vol. IX. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION : and RE- 
LIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier, Professor in the University of Paris, and Dean 
of the Protestant Theological Faculty. Translated by Victor 
Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-es-L. Crown Svo. 45. dd. 

"The essay on The Atonement is a masterly outline sketch of the 
historical evolution of the doctrine. " — Oxford Chronicle. 
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' ' The second portion of the volume is an admirable statement of the 
mental condition of the modern world, its doubts and confusions, and of 
the true method of resolving them. . . . Both the studies in the volume are 
profoundly interesting ; marked everywhere by the piercing insight, philo- 
sophic grasp, and deep spirituality which are characteristic of this great and 
lamented Christian thinker." — The Christian Wm-ld. 
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World as a Spiritual Organism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., B.D.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT. 2nd 

Edition. Revised and partiy re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7J-. (>d. 

OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOS- 
PEL. A Sketch. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. With a Memoir by Professor J. Reville. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 4. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 

ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION; and RELI- 
GION AND MODERN CULTURE. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 12. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr.). PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. Crown Bvo, cloth. 35. 6d. 

CLOSET PRAYERS, Original and Compiled 

iSmo, cloth, i^. 6d. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Continued. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). PROFESSOR HARNACK 
AND HIS OXFORD CRITICS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
IS. 6ci. net. 

' ' It gives thoughtful and acutely reasoned support to the great historical 
student of Christianity who represents Berlin in theology against the pig- 
tailed opposition which Oxford has offered to his learning. A spirited piece 
of controversial writing, it cannot but prove stimulating to readers interested 
in modern divinity, no matter to which side of the debate their private pre- 
possessions incline them." — Scotsman. 

' ' Mr. Saunders writes vifith sobriety and with a knowledge of the points 
at issue. Readers of ' Harnack and his Critics ' will do well to read his 
comments." — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 

8vo, cloth, "js. 6d. 

SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. See Hibbert Lectures, 
P- IS- 

SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH 
BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF 
SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in the 
Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part i, and Vol. II. 
(Translation), Part i. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 425. net. Vol. I. 
(Text), Part 2, and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 425. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 38. 

SHARPE (SAMUEL). HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
NATION AND ITS LITERATURE. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 5 th Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4^^. (>d. 

CRITICAL NOTES ON THE AUTHORISED 

ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 2nd Edition. i2mo, cloth, i^. 6d. 

SMITH (MARTIN R.). WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT 
MY CHILDREN. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 6d. 

SODEN (H. von, D.D.). THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 13. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Continued. 

THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix — a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Text. 1 8.f. net. 

TAYLER (Rev. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL, especially in its Relation to 
the First Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5.?. 

TAYLOR (Rev. C). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH 
IN ECCLES. XII. DISCUSSED AND LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED, 8vo, cloth. 35. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). THE MASSORETIC TEXT 
AND THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF MICAH. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

See also Kautzsch, " Outline," p. 21. 



TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with 
Special Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3^. ; or 32010, cloth, is. 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 



PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 

8vo, cloth. 2s. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in 
Substance from the Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, with a few Additional Prayers for Particular 
Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. dd. ; or 32mo, cloth, is. 

TESTAMENT, THE NEW. TISCHENDORF (C). 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GREECE. 3 vols. 8vo. 
705. net. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.). 

THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 

Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5J-. net. 

UPTON (C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Continued. 

VICKERS (J.). THE REAL JESUS : A Review of His 
Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish Stand- 
point. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 35. 6d. 

VIZARD (P. E.). PRAYERS, NEW AND OLD. New 

Edition. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, js. net. 

VOYSEY (Rev. C). THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VIII. On the Lord's Prayer, Svo, cloth. 31. 6d. Vol. IX. 
The Fatherhood of God. Sermon on the Mount, etc. Svo, 
cloth. Ts. 6d. Vol. X. Revelation tested on Moral Grounds, 
etc. Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 

— THEISM AS A SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL RELIGION. 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

THEISTIC PRAYER BOOK. 3rd Edition. i2mo, 

cloth. 3J. 6d. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. Crown Svo, sewed, 
5J. ; cloth, 6s. 

WEIZSACKER (C. VON). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

2 vols. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, 
p. 7. 

WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2 vols. Svo. See Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, p. 4. 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with 
Special Reference to the Position and Pros- 
pects of the Modern School of Theology. A Report 
presented to the Hibbert Trustees, and published by their 
direction. Svo, sewed, is. 

WIMMER (R.). MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: 
Confessions of a Preacher. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 11. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST— Continued. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, various 
Readings, and Grammatical and Critical Notes. Demy 8vo. 
y. 6d. 

BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a 

critically revised Text, various Readings, includmg a new 
Collation of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and a Grammatical 
and Critical Commentary; to which is appended the Chaldee 
Targum. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. 

DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. 7^. 6d. 

DANIEL, THE BOOK OF : A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary, with Appendix. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
•js. 6d. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. 

A new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Lost 

Tradition. By G. H. Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen's College, 
Oxford; Headmaster Queen's College, Hong-Kong; Author of 
" A Critical Revised Translation of the Book of Job." 8vo, art 
hnen. ^s. 6d. 

ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 9. 
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II. Philosophy, Psychology. 

BACON (ROGER), THE "OPUS MAJUS" OF. 

Edited, with Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College. Complete in 3 vols., 3ij-. 6d.; Vol. III. sold 
separately, ys. dd. 

BREWSTER (H. B.). THE THEORIES OF AN- 
ARCHY AND OF LAW. A Midnight Debate. Crown 
8vo, parchment. 5^-. 

THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5^. 

THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 

Crown 8vo, parchment, d^. 

COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Syn- 
thetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. 2\s. 

DENNYS (EDWARD N.). THE ALPHA; or, The 
First Mental Principle and Truth-Guide to General 
Weil-Being and Progress: A Revelation but no 
Mystery. 6th Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. bd. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.). PHILO JUD^EUS; or. The Jewish 
Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Com- 
pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21^. 

HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERI- 
ENCE. An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8vo, sewed. 2s. 

THE REORGANISATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Address. 8vo, sewed, u. 

LAURIE (Professor SIMON). ETHICA : or, The Ethics 
of Reason. By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, 
cloth. 6.f. 

METAPHYSICA NOVA ET VETUSTA : A Return 

to Dualism. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. See Religion, 
p. 21. 
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MACKENZIE (MALCOLM). SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS. An Exposition of the Function of 
Money as the measure of Contract, Trade, and Government, 
viewed from the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Juris- 
prudence, in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. los. bd. 

MIND: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Nos. 1-64. 1876-90. Svo, each y. Vols. III.- 
XVI. in cloth, each 135. New Series, Nos. 1-32, each 3^.; 
33 and after, 4^. Vols. I.-VIII., each 13J. Vols. IX.-XIV., 
each 17^. Annual Subscription, post free, 125. 

MUNSTERBERG (HUGO, Professor of Psychology at 
Harvard University). THE AMERICANS. Trans- 
lated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 125. dd. net. 

PERRIN (R. S.). EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE 
(THE) : A Review of Philosophy, ds. 

PIKLER (JUL.). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
BELIEF IN OBJECTIVE EXISTENCE. Part I. 
Svo, cloth. 4J-. (>d. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. 8vo. 
\2S. Discontinued after Vol. III. Part 2. Or each Part 
separately. Vol. I. No. i, 2s. 6d. ; No. 2, 2s. 6d. ; No. 3, 
Part I, IS. 6d.; Part 2, 2S.; No. 4, Part i, is. 6d.; Part 2, 
2S. Vol. II. No. I, Part i, is. 6d. ; Part 2, 2s.; No. 2, 
Part I, IS. 6d. ; Part 2, 2s. ; No. 3, Part i, 2S. ; Part 2, 2s. 
Vol. III. Part I, 2S. 6d.; Part 2, 2s. NEW SERIES, Vols. 
I. -III. Demy Svo, buckram, e^ch los. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON (G. C). PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS 
OF GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, Grote Pro- 
fessor of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 

With a Memoir. Edited by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic, Aberdeen, and T. Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.). 
With Portrait. Med. Svo, cloth, gs. net. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). KANTIAN ETHICS AND 
THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. Svo, cloth. 55. 

THE ETHICAL IMPORT OF DARWINISM. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 55. 

SCRIPTURE (EDWARD W., Ph.D.). STUDIES 
FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORA- 
TORY. Vols. I.-VI., each 4s. 2d. net. 
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SMITH (H. W.). THE GARDEN OF LIFE. Flowers 
of Thought on Culture, Conduct, and Character for every day 
in the year, gathered and arranged by H. W. Smith. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 5^. net. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. Green buckram, gilt top. 
28s. net. 

" It is not too much to say that we close this book, the most interesting, 
and certainly one of the most important we have ever opened, feeling better, 
wiser, and humbler for having thus hastily read it." — Academy. 

" It is a book for all men and for all time. In its pages the thinker may 
trace, step by step, the synthesis of synthetic philosophy. Here the poet 
will find not only a worthy inspiration, but a possibly surprising vein of 
sympathy. The statesman, the inventor, the litterateur, the man of theory, 
and the man of practice will find alike, within the covers of these two 
massive volumes, an almost inexhaustible treasury of interest and constructive 
thought. There is suggestion and instruction for all the world, and an 
almost indefinable fascination — whether it be due to the mere intrinsic 
beauty of the picture itself, or to the dignity of its execution, or to the sense 
of its almost laborious faithfulness, or to the combined attraction of all 
three." — St James's Gazette. 

A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol. I. FIRST PRINCIPLES, nth Thousand, with an Appendix 
and a Portrait. Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
7i-. dd. 

Vols. II. and III. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 6th 

Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and II. 
\%s. each. 

Vols. IV. and V. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

5th Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, -^ds. 

Vol. VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
Part I, The Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth. 2rj-. 

Vol. VII. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol, II. 
Part 4, Ceremonial Institutions ; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. l8j-. 

Vol. Vin. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 
Part 6, Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; Part 8, 
Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. \(>s. 

Vol. IX. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. Part r. 
The Data of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics ; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15^-. 

Vol. X. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Justice "; Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 
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Also to be had separately : 

SPENCER (HERBERT). JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of 
the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 



Other Works. 

-THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 
(21st thousand), with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

-EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

Cheap Edition. Entirely reset. 46th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 



ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A 

new Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. (Each \os.) 30J. 

SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and revised, together with 

" The Man z;. The State." 8vo, cloth. 105. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Uniform in library binding. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. 14th Thousand. 

Sewed, is. 

A REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR WEISMANN. 

Sewed. 6d. 

REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE. Sewed. 6d 

— -DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY; or. Groups of Soci- 
ological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. I. English, i&s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians, lis. 

No. 4. African Races. i6s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. i8j. 

No. 6. American Races. i8j. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30^-. 

JVew volumes in preparation. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT). COLLINS (F. H.). AN 
EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 

By F. Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr Herbert 
Spencer's Works. 5th Edition, the Synthetic Philosophy 
Completed. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. 



DREY (S.). HERBERT SPENCER'S THEORY 

OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. By Sylvan Drey. 
8vo, sewed, js. 

A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED FROM 

THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. Demy 8vo, 
sewed, is. 

SPINOZA : Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vloten, 
and Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 

STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4.?. 2d. each net. Vol. 
I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 
1895, 11° pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V. 1897, 
105 pages. Vol. VI. 1898, 105 pages. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated, with the co-operation of the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan 
University. 2nd Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, and 
History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA (THE) OF HALA- 
YUDHA. A Sanskrit Vocabulary (120 pp.). Edited, with a 
Sanskrit- English Glossary (180 pp.), by Dr. T. Aufrecht. 8vo, 
cloth. (Published at i8s.) los. 

AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN 
STUDIES in Honour of the late SHAMS -UL- 
ULAMA DASTUR PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI 
SAN J AN A, M.A., Ph.D. Paper cover, 12s. 6d. net.; cloth, 
13^'. 6d. net. 

BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON (Chrestomathia Syriaca 
cum Lexico). 2 vols in i. 8vo, cloth boards. 7^-. 6d. 
I. Chrestomathia, separately. Sewed. 35'. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

DELITZSCH (Prof. F.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 

With Paradigms, Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 1 5J-. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 

BABEL AND BIBLE. See Crown Theological Library, 

p. 10. 

DIETTRICH (GUSTAV). DIE MASSORAH DER 
OSTLICHEN UND WESTLICHEN SYRER IN 
IHREN ANGABEN ZUM PROPHETEN JESAIA 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British Museum in Ver- 
bindung mit zwei Tractaten iiber Accente. Sewed. 
8.r. 6d. net. 

DIPAVAMSA (THE) : A Buddhist Historical Record in 
the Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, 
by Dr. H. Oldenberg. Bvo, cloth. 21s. 

The ' ' Dtpavamsa " is the most ancient historical work of the Ceylonese ; 
it contains an account of the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Church 
of the conversion of the Ceylonese to the Buddhist faith, and of the ancient 
history of Ceylon. 
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ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under 
Professor Erman's supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. i8.f. 

EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI (Shaikh, B.D.). A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Part I., containing the famous poem of 
Al-Busaree. With an English Version and Notes. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAMITIC ARABIC 

POETRY, with special reference to the Seven 
Suspended Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 

FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. See Cunningham Memoirs, 
vols, 8, 9, and 11, p. 48. 

FRANKFURTER (Dr. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI : 
Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. Svo, cloth. i6.f. 

FUERST (Dr. JUL.). HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, sth 

Edition, improved and enlarged. Translated by Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

HARDY (R. SPENCE). MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
IN ITS MODERN DEVELOPMENT. Translated 
from Singhalese MSS. 2nd Edition, with a complete Index 
and Glossary. 8vo, cloth. 2 is. 

HEBREW TEXTS. Large type. i6mo, cloth. 

Genesis. (2nd Edition. Baer and Delitzsch's Text. ) Is. 6d. 
Psalms, t^. 
Job. IS. 
Isaiah, is. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO 
BIBLICAL HEBREW, presenting Graduated In- 
struction in the Language of the Old Testament. 

By James Kennedy, B.D., Acting Librarian in the New College, 
and one of the additional Examiners in Divinity at the Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh. Svo, cloth. 12s. 

STUDIES IN HEBREW SYNONYMS. Demy Svo. 

cloth. 5^. 

LYALL (C. J., M.A., K.C.I.E.). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY PRyE-ISLAMIC. Translations, 
with an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. 105. 6d. 
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MACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh 
Alcharizi. Edited from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Thomas Chenery, M.A. 8vo, doth. 35. 

MI LAN DA PAN HO, THE : Being Dialogues between 
King Milanda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. 

The PaU Text, edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. 8vo, sewed. 
21s. See also " Pali Miscellany." 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COMMENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. &e p. 22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian- 
English — German). By W. Muss-Arnolt. To be completed 
in about ±5 parts. Parts I. to XIX., each 55. net. 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, 
Ph.D., Rabbi in Nachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., 
Professor in Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation 
of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7^-. 6d. 
net. 

NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Strassburg). SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. Translated from the German by Rev. James 
A. Crichton, D.D. iSj. net. 

DELECTUS VETERUM CARMINUM ARABI- 

CORUM GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. ']s. 6d. 

NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended to 
further the Study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia. Vols. I. to III. 4to, cloth. Each 28^. 

OLDENBERG (Prof H.). BUDDHA: His Life, his 
Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth gilt. i8y. 

PALI MISCELLANY. By V. Trenckner. Part I. The 
Introductory Part of the Milinda Panho, with an English 
Translation and Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 
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PLATTS (J. T.). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. By John T. Platts, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), 
Teacher of Persian in the University of Oxford ; late Inspector 
of Schools in the Central Provinces of India. Part I. Accidence. 
Broad crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 15. 

SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF 
SHAIK SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the 
Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 15.?. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGIONS OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND 
SYRIA. See the Hibbert Lectures, p. 15. 

SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. See 

Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 9. 

SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTOH AL-HABASHAH ; or, 
The Conquest of Abyssinia. By Shinab al Din Ahmad 
B. 'Abd al Kadir B. Saiim B. 'Uthman. Edited, from an 
Arabic MS., by S. Arthur Strong. Part I. 8vo, sewed. 
3J. net. 

SOCIN (Dr. A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. Paradigms, 
Literature, Exercises, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Translated 
from the 3rd German Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8^. 6d. 

KEY FOR TRANSLATING THE GERMAN 

EXERCISES IN ABOVE GRAMMAR. Sewed. 
IS. dd. 

SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. AN INDEX 
TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. 

With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve parts, which are 
not sold separately, at 75. dd. per part net. Parts I. and II. now 
ready. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with translations of 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A., 
See p. 26. 

" We congratulate Mr Horner on his learned and serviceable work, and 
could wish that his example of persistent and self-denying labour might 
stimulate others to enter on this or kindred fields of leseatch."— Guardian. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established 
for the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in th^ British Museum. 

Volumes already issued — , 

THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, 
in the Syriac Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. 

Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. 
Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. and 
II. 84.r. net. 

THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. 
Crum. 

A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB, contained in a unique MS. at Cambridge. 

Edited, with Translation and Commentary, by W. Aldis 
Wright, LL.D. 



TURPIE (Dr. D. McC). MANUAL OF THE 
CHALDEE LANGUAGE. Containing Grammar of the 
Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cloth. 7.f. 

VINAYA PITAKAM: One of the principal Buddhist 
Holy Scriptures. Edited in Pali by Dr H. Oldenberg. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth. Each 2\s. 

WALLIS (H. W.). THE COSMOLOGY OF THE 
RIGVEDA : An Essay. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 
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IV. Modern Languages and Literature. 

A complete list of Messrs. Williams &" Norgatis Educational Publi- 
cations on Modern Languages may be had on application. 

ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE SCOTTISH 
POETS. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. I. Early Scottish 
Poetry; II. Mediaeval Scottish Poetry; III. Scottish Poetry 
of the Sixteenth Century. Price of each vol., sj'. dd. ; large 
paper, k^s. net. IV. Scottish Ballad Poetry. 55. ; large paper, 
half-morocco, Roxburghe, 75. dd. net. V. Scottish Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. 5J. ; large paper, half-morocco, 
Roxburghe, yj. bd, net. Vol, VI. Scottish Poetry of the 
Eighteenth Century. Vol. I. T)^. 6d. ; large paper, half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, 5^. net. Vol. II. cloth, ^s. ; large 
paper, half-morocco, Ts. 6d. net. 



ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN 
NOVELS. Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. 
Perowne, M.A. 

This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations — in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their 
French and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an 
occasional etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books 
selected being by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of 
most modern French and German. 

LE COUP DE PISTOLET, etc. Prosper Merimee. 
2S. 6d. 

"A book more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. 
The Editors deserve to be congratulated." — National Observer. 

' ' The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, 
whether candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Menmee."—/oumat of 
Rducation. 

VAILLANTE. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 

"The books are well got up, and in Vaillante an excellent choice has 
been made."— Guardian. 

"The notes are few and brief, but all are helpful. The story itself is a 
delightful one." — Scotsman. 

AUF VERLORNEM POSTEN AND NAZZAR- 
ENA DANTI. Johannes v. Dewall. y. 

"The two stories by Johannes v. Dewall are well suited for their 
purpose ; the style and diction are not too difficult for those whose ac- 
quaintance with German is not extensive, and ample explanatory annotation 
is provided. — Saturday Review. 

"Well printed, well bound, and annotated just sufficiently to make the 
reading of them sure as well as easy. " — Educational Times. 
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ARMY SERIES— Continued. 
CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2s. (yd. 

"These stories are mainly culled from a series called Contes du Lundi, 
originally contributed by their author to the Figaro. Written at fever neat 
immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet's power m many 
ways at its highest. ... We therefore do more than recommend— we 
urge all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present 
one is both good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and 
bold. ... A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in foUowmg the 
mov&raexAai'ih^Acms.s."— The Schoolmaster. ^^ 

" The choice is an exceptionally good one, and the notes are excellent. 
— Guardian. 

ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. zs. 

"The series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the eyes of 
English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides having the military 
flavour, they are models of style." — Scotsman. 

ATKINSON (ROBERT, M.A., LL.D.). THE PAS- 
SIONS AND HOMILIES FROM LEABHAR 
BREAC. With an Introductory Lecture on Irish Lexico- 
graphy. 958 pp. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. II. 8vo, sewed. 
Pages 1-34 out of print; pages 35-958, 6.f. 

BAYLDON (Rev. G.). ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. An 

Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. 
8vo, cloth, is. dd. 

BOiELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. 

Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall), Ofificier d'Academie, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, etc. etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
Frederick the Great. 35-. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 35. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 3.f. 
See Victor Hugo, " Les Miserables " and " Notre Dame." 

BOOK OF BALLYMOTE (THE). A Collection of Pieces in 
the Irish Language, dating from the end of the Fourteenth Century. 
Nowpublishedin Photo-Lithographyfrora the Original Manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduction, 
Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
Univer.sity of Dublin; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. 
The Book of Ballymote contains numerous articles of interest to the 
scholar and to the antiquary. The original portion consists of — Genea- 
logical Lists : Histories and Legends ; a fragment of the Brehon Laws ; a 
copy of the Dindsenchas ; Treatise on Grammatical Topics, etc. The other 
portion contains translations from Latin originals : the Destruction of Troy, 
the Wandering of Ulysses, the Story of the ^neid, and the Life of Alexander 
the Great. 

In imperial folio, reproduced by Photo-Lithography. Half- 
morocco, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £^k„ k,s. (200 copies only 
printed). 
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BOOK OF LEINSTER (THE), sometime called The 
Book of Glendalough. A Collection of Pieces in the 
Irish Language, compiled in part about the middle of 
the Twelfth Century. From the original MS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin. With Introduction, Analysis of Contents, 
and Index, by Robert Atkinson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of 
Dublin ; Secretary of Council, Royal Irish Academy. In 
imperial folio, on toned paper, with a Photograph of a page 
of the Original. Half-roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. £,(>, 6j. 
(200 copies only printed). 

DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers 
and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. 
Britannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 'js. 6d. net. 

EUGENE'S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an 
Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For 

the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eugene- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster School. 22nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. ; or 
separately. Grammar, 3^-. ; Exercises, 2S. 6d. 

GOETHE (W. v.). ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

HOGAN (E.). CATH RUTS NA RIG FOR BOINN. 

With Preface, Translation, and Indices; also a Treatise on 
Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supplement to the Index 
Vocabulorum of Zeuss's " Grammatica Celtica." Todd Lecture 
Series, Vol. IV. 8vo, sewed, zs. 6d. 

THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS 

AIDS TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF 
IRISH TEXTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor of 
Celtic Languages. Todd Lecture Series, Vol. V. 2S. 6d. 

THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 

AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. 
BREAC. Alphabetical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. 
Todd Lecture Series, Vol. VI. 2s. 6d. 

HUGO (VICTOR). LES MIS^RABLES: Les Prin- 
cipaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. 
Boielle. 2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 31. dd 
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HUGO (VICTOR). NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 

Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3.^. 

LEABHAR BREAC. The " Speckled Book," otherwise styled, 
" The Great Book of Dun Doighre " : a Collection of Pieces in 
Irish and Latin, transcribed towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century. " The oldest and best Irish MS. relating to Church 
History now preserved" {G. Petrie). Now first published, 
from the original MS. in the Royal Irish Academy's Library. 
In imperial folio, on toned paper. In one vol., half-calf, ;£'4, 4J. 
(200 copies only printed.) 

LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A Collection of Pieces in Prose 
and Verse, in the Irish Language, transcribed about a.d. hoc; 
the oldest volume now known entirely in the Irish language, 
and one of the chief surviving native literary monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of ancient Ireland ; now for the first time pub- 
lished, from the original in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, with account of the Manuscript, description of its 
contents, index, and facsimiles in colours. In folio, on toned 
paper, half-calf. ^^3, 3J. (200 copies only printed.) 

LILJA (The Lily). An Icelandic Religious Poem. By Eystein 
Asgritnson. Edited, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by 
E. Magnusson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. \os. 6d. 

LODGE (Sir O.). SCHOOL TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL REFORM. A Course of Four Lectures on 
School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers in Training at Birmingham during February 1905. 

" The work of a sensible iconoclast, who does not pull down for the 
sake of mere destruction, but is anxious to set up something more worthy in 
place of the medisevalism he attacks. " — Outlook. 

" Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers but to all con- 
cerned in national education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour 
with Sir Oliver Lodge would make him realise that there are problems on the 
inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his philosophy — would make 
him feel that the more he knows of these the better will he be able wisely to 
handle those others about which he is glibly talking every day." — Dr 
Macnamara in the Daily Chronicle. 

MAORI. NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Containing Phrases and 
Dialogues on a variety of Topics, together with a few general 
rules of Grammar, and a comprehensive Vocabulary. 45. net. 
See also Williams. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. " The Fall of the Nibelungens," other- 
wise "The Book of Kriemhild." An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 4th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 
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O'GRADY (STANDISH H.). SILVA GADELICA (I.- 

XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. 42.?. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish 
Text; and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. Each vol. 21s. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases 
and Dialogues, with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, for Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipps, B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
and Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth, is. 

ROGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, (ts. 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 

LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candi- 
dates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army 
Examinations. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. S-*'- 



See also Voltaire. 

ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 

New Edition. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan. iij-. 6d. 

SCHILLER (F. VON). THE BALLADS AND 
SHORTER POEMS. Translated into English Verse 
by Gilbert Clark. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 55. 

— ANNOTATED TEXTS. See Educational Catalogue. 



STOKES (WHITLEY). OLD IRISH GLOSSARIES. 

Cormac's Glossary. O'Davoran's Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Index. 8vo, cloth. 10s. td. 

THE CREATION OF THE WORLD. A Mystery 

in Ancient Cornish. Edited, with Translations and Notes. 
8vo, cloth. 65. 

ON THE FELIRE OF OENGUS. Vol. I. Part i. 

Trans. R.I.A.'s Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 65. 

THE LIFE OF ST. MERIASEK. A Cornish Drama. 

Edited, with Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. One 8vo 
facsimile. Cloth. 5^. 
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STOKES (WHITLEY). BRETON GLOSSES AT 
ORLEANS. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed, is. 

OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT WUERZBURG AND 

CARLSRUHE. Edited by W. Stokes. 8vo, sewed. 3-f- 6<z- 

SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROM 
THE GERMAN OF EBEL. With an Introduction on 
the Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of 
Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, cloth. io.f. 

TODD LECTURE SERIES (Royal Irish Academy)— 

Vol. I. Part I. MESCA ULAD ; or, The Intoxications of the 
Ultonians. Irish Text, with Translation and Notes, by W. M. Hennesy. 
8vo, sewed, is. 6d. 

Vol. II. LEABHAR BREAC, PASSIONS AND HOMILIES 
FROM. Irish Text, Translation, and Glossary, with Lecture on Irish 
Lexicography, by Dr. R. Atkinson. 8vo, cloth. Part I, pages 1-34, out 
of print. Part 2, pages 35-958, 6s. 

Vol. III. THE CODEX PALATINO-VATICANUS. No. 830. 
Texts, Translations, and Indices, by B. MacCarthy, D. D. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. CATH RUIS NA RIG FOR BOINN. With Preface, 
Translation, Indices, a Treatise on Irish Neuter Substantives, and a Supple- 
ment to the Index Vocabulorum of Zeuss's "Grammatica Celtica." By E. 
Hogan. 8vo, sewed, y. 6d. 

Vol. V. THE LATIN LIVES OF THE SAINTS AS AIDS 
TOWARDS THE TRANSLATION OF IRISH TEXTS AND 
THE PRODUCTION OF AN IRISH DICTIONARY. By 

Edmund Hogan, S.J., F.R.U.I., M.R.I. A., Royal Irish Academy's Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages. 2s. (>d. 

Vol. VI. THE IRISH NENNIUS FROM L. NA HUIDRE, 
AND HOMILIES AND LEGENDS FROM L. BREAC. Alpha- 
betical Index of Irish Neuter Substantives. By Edmund Hogan, S.J., 
F.R.U.I., M.R.I.A., Royal Irish Academy's Todd Professor of the Celtic 
Languages. 2s. dd. 

VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 

Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, 
Terreros and Salva. Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
1279 pp., triple columns. 2v0ls.ini. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24J. 

VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated from the Icelandic, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, '^s. 

WEISSE (T. H.). SYSTEMATIC CONVERSA- 
TIONAL EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN, adapted to his Grammar. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Key, 5^-.) 3^. dd. './.■., 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 
IDIOMS : being a Collection of the Idioms most in 
use. With Examination Papers. 3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

WERNER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 
DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Werner and 
G. Hunt. i6mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

' ' We most cordially recommend this book to anyone going out to settle 
in South Africa. ... The dialogues and exercises are admirably planned. " 
— Reformer. 

" To those outward bound such a book is sure to be useful." — Practical 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A 
DICTIONARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE. 4th Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. 
Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and corrections. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. \2S. bd. 

LESSONS IN MAORI. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, ■^s. 

YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces 
(Prose and Verse) in the Irish Language, in part compiled at 
the end of the Fourteenth Century ; now for the first time 
pubhshed from the original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Royal Irish Academy. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis of Contents, and Index, by Robert Atkinson. 
30 and 468 pp. (Royal Irish Academy's Irish facsimiles.) 
Large post folio, 1896, half- roan, Roxburghe, cloth sides. 

£a, as- 

ZOEGA (G. T.). ENGLISH-ICELANDIC DICTION- 
ARY. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK; or, The Greek Language of the Present 

Day. I. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 
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V. Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ABRAHAM (P. S.). LEPROSY: A Review of some 
Facts and Figures. 8vo. i^. 

ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.), J. EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B., B.Ch., and J. H. ELLIOTT, MT)., Toronto. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO 
NIGERIA (1900). Part I. Malarial Fever, etc. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir III.). los. 6d. Part II. 
Filariasis (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IV.). 
Out of print separately, but is contained in the Thompson- Yates 
Laboratory Reports, Vol. IV, Part I. Price 20s. 

BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.). 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illus- 
trations from Photomicrographs. Royal 8vo, cloth. 315. dd. 

BENTHAM and HOOKER. GENERA PLANTARUM 
AD EXEMPLARIA IMPRIMIS IN HERBARIIS 
KEWENSIBUS SERVATA DEFINITA. Auctoribus 
G. Bentham et J. D. Hooker. 3 vols., ^%, 2s. Vol. I. 
(not separate). Vol. II., 56J. Vol. III. (Parts i and 2), 56^.; 
or separately, Part i, 24J. ; Part 2, 325. 

BERGMANN (Prof. E. von, M.D.). A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL SURGERY. Edited by William T. Bull, 
M.D. In five Imperial 8vo volumes, containing 4174 pages, 
with 1976 illustrations in the text and 102 superb full-page 
plates in colours and monochrome. Extra cloth, £,6, (>s.; half 
leather, marble sides and edges, jQl, "js. ; half morocco, ^8, Ss. 
' ' We regard it as a valuable exposition of modern surgery. The main 
characteristics of the system are the fulness with which the subjects are 
treated and the wealth of illustrations. Many of these are in colours, and 
are very successful examples of colour-printing. The vast majority of the 
articles are very good, but we desire especially to praise those on Injuries of 
the Head and Diseases of the Breast." — Lancet. 

BERZELIUS (JONS JAKOB) and SCHCENBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN FREDERICK). LETTERS, 1836- 
1847. Edited by George W. A. Kahlbaum. Translated by 
Francis V. Darbishire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo cloth. 
3-f- 

BOGHURST (W.). LOIMOGRAPHIA. An Account of 
the Great Plague of London in the year 1665. By William 
Boghurst, Apothecary. Now first printed from the B M Sloane 
MS. 349, and edited by Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. 8vo cloth 
5J-. net. ' 
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BOYCE (RUPERT, M.B., F.R.S.). THE ANTI- 
MALARIA MEASURES AT ISMAILIA. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir XII.) Price is. 

BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). 
A TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL 

CORD. Fcap. folio, half-leather. ^2, 25. net. 

BRUHNS. A NEW MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. Royal 8vo. 
Stereotyped. Cloth. 5s. 6d. 

CATON (R., M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P.). HOW TO LIVE. 

A Simple Manual of Hygiene for the Older Pupils in Primary 
Schools. 3^. 

CAVERHILL (T. F. S., M.B., F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon- 
Major, The Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry). SELF-AID IN WAR. With Practical Hints 
for Cavalry Wounded. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Small 8vo. is. net. 

CHAPMAN (E. J., Ph.D.). MINERAL SYSTEMS. 

With Outline of an attempted Classification of Minerals in 
Natural Groups. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

CHURCH (A. H.). ON THE RELATION OF PHYL- 
LOTAXIS TO MECHANICAL LAWS. Part I. Con- 
struction by Orthogonal Trajectories, illustrated with 35 Figures. 
Large 8vo. 3^'. 6d. Part II. Assymmetry and Symmetry, with 
60 Illustrations. Large 8vo. 5^. Part III. Secondary Growth 
Phenomena, with 34 Illustrations. 5^. Parts I., II., and III. 
bound, cloth, 155. 

CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG (Professors). ME 
MOIRS AND MEMORANDA OF ANATOMY. 

Vol. I. 16 Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7^. 6d. 

COOKE (M. C). MYCOGRAPHIA SEU ICONES 
FUNGORUM. Figures of Fungi from all parts of the 
World. Vol. I. (in 6 Parts, each 12s. 6d.). 406 coloured 
Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. 80s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH FUNGI 

(HYMENOMYCETES). Plates. Royal 8vo. &s. In 
8 vols. 1 198 coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. 
;^3o, s.f. 6d. 

BRITISH DESMIDS. A Supplement to " British Fresh- 
water Algae." 66 coloured Plates. 8vo, cloth. ^2S. 6d. 
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COOKE (M. C). HANDBOOK OF AUSTRALIAN 
FUNGI. With 36 Plates. 8vo, cloth. £2. 

See also " Grevillea." 

CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS— 

1. CUBIC TRANSFORMATIONS. By John Casey, LL.D. 
4to, sewed. 2.S. iid. 

2. ON THE LUMBAR CURVE IN MAN AND THE 
APES. By D.J. Cunningham, M.D. 13 Plates. 410, sewed. Sj. 

3. NEW RESEARCHES ON SUN-HEAT, TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION, Etc. By Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.A., M.D. 
9 Plates. 4to, sewed, ix. 6a?. 

4. DYNAMICS AND MODERN GEOMETRY. A New Chapter 
in the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D. 4to, sewed. 2s. 

5. THE RED STARS. Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition. Edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 4to, sewed. 3^. 6rf. 

6. ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DUCK TRIBE 
AND THE AUK TRIBE. By W. K. Parker, F.R.S. 9 Plates. 4to, 
sewed. 3^. dd. 

7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE SURFACE ANATOMY OF 
THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. By D. J. Cunningham, 
M. D. With a Chapter upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by Victor Horsley, 
M.B., F.R.S. 4to, sewed. 8j. dd. 

9. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. Part II. With 
l8 Autotypes. 4to, sewed, afls. net. Appendix to 8 and 9. 5.r. net. 

10. THE DECORATIVE ART OF BRITISH NEW 
GUINEA. A Study in Papuan Ethnography. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A. 
With 12 Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 4to, sewed. 141. net. 

11. ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. With Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries, and Index. By John P. Mahaffy, D.D., and 
Prof. J. Gilbert Smyly. With 7 Autotypes. 4to, sewed, sfis. net. 

DITTMAR (Prof. W.). CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Part I. A Collection of Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 8vo, cloth, ds. net. 

EXERCISES IN QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS, with a short Treatise on Gas Analysis. 

8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 

DURHAM (H. E., M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.), and the late 
WALTER MYERS, M.B. REPORT OF THE 
YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA 

(1900). (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir VIL) 
4to. IS. i>d. 

DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT OF THE 
MALARIA EXPEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 

(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir X.) 4to. 
105. bd. net. 
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DUTTON (J. E., M.B., Ch.B.), and JOHN L. TODD, 
B.A., M.D., CM., M'Gill. FIRST REPORT OF 
THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO 
SENEGAMBIA (1902). (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir XL) 4to. los. 6d. net. 

FARADAY and SCHCENBEIN, LETTERS OF, 1836- 
1862. With Notes, Comments, and References to Contem- 
porary Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahlbaum and Francis 
V. Darbishire, with Portraits of Faraday and Schoenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 13.?. net. 

FASCICULI MALAYENSES. Anthropological and Zoo- 
logical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese 
Malay States, 1901-1902, undertaken by Nelson Annandale 
and Herbert C. Robinson. 4to. Now ready. Anthropology, 
Part I., 15s. Part IIa., 105. net. Zoology, Vol. I., Parts I., II., 
III., and Appendix, 52^. Supplement (Itinerary), 5^. 

GREVILLEA: A Record of Cryptogamic Botany and 
its Literature. Edited by M. C. Cooke. Parts. 8vo. Each 
IS. ed. Plates. Vols. I.-XVIII. In 9 vols. Cloth (each 
145-.). £6, 6s. 

HARNACK (AXEL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 

ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 10^. 6d. 

HERBERT (AUBERON) and HAROLD WAGER. 
BAD AIR AND BAD HEALTH. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
IS. ; cloth, IS. 6d. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN'T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory of the University of 
Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas Ewan, M.Sc, Ph.D., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. io.f. 6d. 

JAEGER (GUSTAV, M.D.). PROBLEMS OF 
NATURE. Selected, edited, and translated by H. G. 
Schlichter, D.Sc, with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4^. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Their 
Administration and their Problems. A Short Account 
of the Origin and Growth of British Sea Fishery Authorities and 
Regulations, los. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, is. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 55. per annum. 
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JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. 

At various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. 
At various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 205. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 
1893 at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 65. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net.; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3J. 6d. net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc, F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. ASCIDIA. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

2. CARDIUM. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6ii. net. 

3. ECHINUS. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the Port 
Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. 

4. CODIUM. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, B.Sc. With 
3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. 

5. ALCYONIUM. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 3 Plates. 
Price IS. 6d. net. 

6. LEPEOPHTHEIRUS AND LERNEA. By Andrew Scott, 
Resident Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

7. LINEUS. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2^. net. 

8. PLEURONECTES. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, University, 
Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries Assistant, University, 
Liverpool. With 11 Plates, js. net. 

9. CHONDRUS. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Manchester. 
With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. PATELLA (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. , Professor of Zoology in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc, Fellow of the University of Wales. 
With 4 Plates. 2s. 6rf. net. 

11. ARENICOLA (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc, 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. With 
8 Plates. Price 4^-. 6d. net. 

12. GAMMARUS. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc, Zoological De- 
partment, University of Liverpool. With 4 plates. 2s. net. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH REPORT UPON THE FAUNA OF 
LIVERPOOL BAY AND THE NEIGHBOURING 
SEAS. Written by the Members of the Liverpool Marine 
Biology Committee and other Naturalists ; and edited by W. A. 
Herdman, D.Sc, F.R.S. , Professor of Natural History, the 
University, Liverpool. Demy 8vo, cloth. 1 2 Plates. ?,s. td. net. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE— 

I. ROSS (R.). MALARIAL FEVER : Its Cause, Prevention, 
and Treatment. Svo. 2s. td. 

II. ROSS (R.), H. E. ANNETT, and E. E. AUSTEN. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO SIERRA 
LEONE (1899). 4to. 21J. 

III. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). I. Malarial Fever. 4to. 10^. dd. 

IV. ANNETT (H. E.), J. E. DUTTON, and J. H. ELLIOTT. 
REPORT OF THE MALARIA EXPEDITION TO NIGERIA 
(1900). II. Filariasis. 4to. [This is out of print separately, but is also con- 
tained in the Report of the Thomson- Yates Laboratories, Vol. IV. Part i. 
Price zoj-.] 

V. ROSS (R.) and M. L. TAYLOR. PROGRESS REPORTS 
OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE. Part I. 1901. With a Letter from Dr. Daniels regarding the 
results arrived at to date. 8vo. \s. Part II. 1902. 8vo. \s. 

VI. \_Not issued yet.'] 

VII. DURHAM (H. E.) and W. MYERS. REPORT OF 
THE YELLOW FEVER EXPEDITION TO PARA (1900). 

4to. js. 6d. 

VIII. TAYLOR (M. L.). REPORT ON THE SANITARY 
CONDITIONS OF CAPE COAST TOWN. 8vo. i^. 

IX. ROSS (R.). REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA 
AND SUEZ. 8vo. IS. 

X. DUTTON (J. E.). REPORT OF THE MALARIA EX- 
PEDITION TO THE GAMBIA. 4to. 10s. td. net. 

XI. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. FIRST REPORT 
OF THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO SENE- 
GAMBIA (1902). 4to. iOJ.6rf.net. [Also contained in Thompson- Yates 
Laboratories Reports, V. 2.] 

XII. BOYCE (R.). THE ANTI-MALARIA MEASURES 
AT ISMAILIA. 8vo. \s. 

XIII. DUTTON (J. E.) and J. L. TODD. REPORTS OF 
THE TRYPANOSOMIASIS EXPEDITION TO THE CONGO 
(1903-1904). With a Comparison of the Trypanosomes of Uganda and the 
Congo Free State by H. W. Thomas, M. D. M'Gill, and Stanley F. Linton, 
B. So. , M. B. , Liverpool, and a Note on Tsetse Flies by E. E. Austen, Zoo- 
logical Department, British Museum. Papers covers. 1 5 j. 

LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.). HUNTERIAN LEC- 
TURES ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRANSITION OF THE TESTIS, NORMAL 
AND ABNORMAL. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 
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MIERS (J.). ON THE APOCYNACE^ OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. With some preliminary Remarks on the whole 
family. 35 Plates. 4to, cloth. 305. 

MOORE (T.). INDEX FILICUM : A Synopsis of the 
Genera of Ferns. 20 Parts. 84 Plates. lamo, sewed. 205. 

MURRAY (ANDREW). LIST OF COLEOPTERA 
FROM OLD CALABAR, ON THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA, RECEIVED AND DESCRIBED. 

8vo, sewed. 8^. 

NOTES ON SANITARY CONDITIONS OBTAINING 
IN PARA. By the Members of the Yellow Fever Expedi- 
tion. (Published by the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine.) i^. 

PALLIN (Capt. W. A., F.R.C.V.S.). A TREATISE ON 
EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. net ; 35. gd. post free. Neary 100 
pages, 17 full-page Plates. 

PATERSON (ANDREW MELVILLE, M.D., Derby 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England). THE HUMAN STERNUM. Three 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
November 1903. With 10 Plates. Crown 4to. 105. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS' HORN- 
BOOK FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Being a 
Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law of Storms, and 
its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the World. 
Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 7th 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. loi'. 6d. 

PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on 
Millboard, size 22 by 14 inches, i^. 

PRIOR. ON THE POPULAR NAMES OF BRITISH 
PLANTS. Being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning 
of the names of our indigenous and most commonly cultivated 
species. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 7^-. 6d. 

RANSOM (W. H., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P.). THE 
INFLAMMATION IDEA IN GENERAL PATH- 
OLOGY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7^. 6d 

RAY (PRAPHULLA CHANDRA, D.Sc, Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta). A HIS- 
TORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, A.D. With Sanscrit Texts, 
Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 1 2 J. 6d. net. Out of print. Vol. II. in preparation. 
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REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES AND 
JOHNSTON LABORATORIES. Demy 4to, with 
Illustrations. Vol. I. 1898-9. los. 6d. Vol. II. 1898-9. 
25s. Vol. III. Part I. 1900. -js. dd. Vol. III. Part 2. 1901. 
I2J-. i,d. Vol. IV. Part i. 1901. 20s. Vol. IV. Part 2. 
1902. 2\s. New Series. Vol. V. Part i. 1903. Limp, 205. ; 
cloth, 2IJ-. Vol. V. Part 2. 1903. Limp, \2s. 6d.; cloth, 
13.?. 6d. Vol. VI. Part 1. 1905. Limp, 12s. 6d.; cloth, 
13.?. 6d. 

ROSS (RONALD, C.B., F.R.S., etc., Major LM.S. 
(retired)). MALARIAL FEVER: Its Cause, Pre- 
vention, and Treatment. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir I.) 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d 

H. E. ANNETT, M.D., D.P.H., and E. E. 

AUSTEN. REPORT OF THE MALARIA 
EXPEDITION TO SIERRA LEONE (1899). 

(Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir IL) 4to. 



FIRST PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1901). With a letter from Dr. Daniels regarding 
the results arrived at to date. (Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Memoir V., i.) is. 

SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA 
LEONE (1902). By M. Logan Taylor, M.B. (Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir V., 2.) is. 

REPORT ON MALARIA AT ISMAILIA AND 

SUEZ. (Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Memoir 

IX.) 15. 

SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.). RESEARCHES IN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MYXINE GLUT- 
IN OS A. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. 10s. 6d. 

SANG'S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seven-place 
Logarithms of all Numbers continuously up to 200,000 
2nd Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

SCHCENBEIN. CORRESPONDENCE WITH FAR- 
ADAY. See Faraday. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH BERZELIUS. See 

Berzelius. 
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SCHREBER (D. G. M.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYM- 
NASTICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home 
Use, to be practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, 
by young and old of either sex, for the preservation of health 
and general activity. Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf 
Graefe, M.D. With a large plate and 45 illustrations in the 
text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 35. net. 

"The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be of 
value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The descrip- 
tions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent." — Physician 
and Surgeon. 

"Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health. " — Scotsman. 

"A very sensible little treatise." — Glasgow Herald. 

SCHROEN (L.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
OF NUMBERS from i to 108,000, and of Sines, 
Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 Seconds 
of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr. Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of 
Jena, etc., etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. 
With a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor 
of Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, printed on light green paper, qs. 

SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 
Single Sheets: E T B, MOV, B D E, UJ UJ tiJ, and Large 
Clock Sheet. 8^. each. Small Clock Sheet and RTVZ. 
i^d. each. 

ASTIGMATIC TEST CHART. Long folio, varnished, 

mounted on rollers. 2s. net. 

SONNTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 

A Collection and full Description of all Phanerogamic and the 
principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the Natural 
System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag, the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of 
Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with 
Map of the Environs of Edinburgh. 3^. dd. net. 

SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 

With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. \s. 

SPENCER (W. G.). A SYSTEM OF LUCID SHORT- 
HAND. With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 
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STEPHENS (J. W. W., M.D. Cantab., D.P.H.) and 
S. R. CHRISTOPHERS, M.B. Vict., I.M.S. THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF MALARIA AND 
OTHER BLOOD PARASITES. (Published for the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine). , 8vo, cloth. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with new colour Plates. 12s. dd. net. 

TAYLOR (M. LOGAN, M.B., Ch.B.). REPORT ON 
THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF CAPE 
COAST TOWN. (Liverpool Scliool of Tropical Medicine, 
Memoir VIII.) 8vo. \s. 

REPORT OF THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 

MOSQUITOES IN SIERRA LEONE. See Ross 
and Taylor. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. New Series. Vol. XXII. 
Session 1 902-1 903. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6^. net. The earlier 
volumes of the New Series, I. -XXI., are still obtainable. Price 
bs. net each. Commemoration Volume, containing an 
account of the Foundation of the Society and of the Com- 
memoration Dinner, together with an Index of the papers read 
at its meetings between 1855 and 1900. 8vo, cloth. 5^. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part i, 40^-. Part 2, 255. 
Part 3, 30.f. Part 4, 75. bd. Vol. XXXIX. Part i, 30X. 
Part 2, 19^-. Part 3, 43.?. Part 4, gy. Vol. XL. Part i, 25^. 
General Index to First Thirty-four Volumes (i 783-1 888), with 
History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY, DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4to. ^22, 5^. (>d. 
Vols. XXI.-XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. Various volumes at various prices. 

VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. Trans- 
lated from the 40th, or Dr. Bremiker's Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by W. L. F. Hscher, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, -js. 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., etc.) (Sir John 
Lubbock). PREHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illus- 
trations, a large number of which are specially prepared for this 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, i Ss. 

"To anyone who wishes to obtain a succinct conspectus of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject of early man, we recommend the perusal 
of this comprehensive volume."— ^<J«?-. Brit. Archizolog. Assoc. 

"The fact that this well-known standard work has reached a sixth 
edition is evidence of its value to ethnologists and archaeologists. The many 
and beautiful illustrations are most helpful in better understanding the plain 
but accurate letterpress. Lord Avebury is to be congratulated on the new 
edition, which is sure to further popularise a fascinating subject for investiga- 
tion by cultured people." — Science Gossip. 

" It is necessary to compare the present volume with the fifth edition in 
order to see how much it has been improved. The illustrations to this sixth 
edition are immeasurably superior to the fifth. " — Knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. Published Quarterly. 
6d. net ; 2s. 2d. per annum, post free. 

BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. 

A Record of the Women's Suffrage Movement in the British 
Isles, with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6.f. 

— — See also Vynne, Nora, and Blackburn, "Women under the 
Factory Acts." 

BROWN (ROBERT, Jun., F.S.A.). SEMITIC INFLU- 
ENCE IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. With 
special reference to the recent mythological works of the Right 
Hon. Prof. Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7.r. 6d. 



- RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS OF THE 
GREEKS, PHCENICIANS, AND BABYLONIANS. 

With a large map of the Northern Hemisphere as viewed 
at Phoenicia 1200 B.C., and other maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 

-MR. GLADSTONE AS I KNEW HIM, and other 
Essays. Demy 8vo, cloth, -js. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James's 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., etc. xiv+ 1626 pp. 
4to, cloth. 42s. net. Supplement L, 1902-3. Buckram, 
I vol., 196 pp. 5.r. net. Supplement IL 198 pp. 1903-4. 
Buckram. 55. net. 

' ' The present catalogue is essentially a working catalogue. . . . The 
general level of accuracy in the printing and editing of the work appears to 
us to be an unusually high one. . . . We heartily applaud the work, 
both as a landmark in library land, and as a monument standing upon a firm 
foundation of its own." — TAe Times. 

CURTIN (JEREMIAH). CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA IN RELATION TO THE 
RELIGIOUS HISTORY AND MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MANKIND. Contains twenty long 
myths taken down word for word by Mr. Curtin from Indians 
who knew no religion or language but their own, and many of 
whom had not seen a white man until they had attained years 
of maturity. With an elaborate Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. \os. ()d. net. 

ENGELHARDT (C). DENMARK IN THE EARLY 
IRON AGE. Illustrated by recent Discoveries in the Peat- 
Mosses of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representations of upwards 
of a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous other Illustrations 
on wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 3i.f. 6d. 

ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW (THE) OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed, is. 

FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt.). EVOLUTION OF RE- 
LIGION. See Crown Theological Library, Vol. XII., p. 13. 

GOLDAMMER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A 

Guide to Frohel's Method of Education. 2 vols, in i. 120 pp. 
of Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

HARRISON (A., D.Sc). WOMEN'S INDUSTRIES 

IN LIVERPOOL. An Inquiry into the Economic Effects 
of Legislation regulating the Labour of Women. 8vo. 35. 

HENRY (JAMES). iENEIDEA; or, Critical, Exegetical 
and iEsthetical Remarks on the ^neis. With a per- 
sonal collation of all the first-class MSS., and upwards of 100 
second-class MSS., and all the principal editions. Vol. I. 
(3 Parts), Vol. II. (3 Parts), Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. 
(i Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. £2, 2s. net. 

HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from "All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men." Edited by Auberon Herbert. Half- 
cloth boards. 2s. 
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HERBERT (Hon. A.). WINDFALL AND WATER- 
DRIFT. Verse Miniatures. Square i2mo, cloth limp, gilt 

.tops. 2S. 

and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 

HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford AUbutt. Re- 
printed from the " Contemporary Review." 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; 
sewed, is. 

JOHNSON (E.). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CUL- 
TURE. With a brief account of the Author's life and writings. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 15^. net. 

KIEPERT'S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps 
of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. 12 th Edition, with a complete Geographical Index. 
Folio, boards. 6^. Strongly bound in cloth. 7^. 6d. 

WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 



WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. Italia antiqua. For the 
study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20J. 

GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE OLD WORLD. Tabula 
orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi sevi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historian). For the study of ancient history, especially the 
history of the Oriental peoples : the Indians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. Scale i : 5,400,000. Mounted on 
rollers, varnished. 20s. 

GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Imperii Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale i : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
24s. 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. Latii Veteris et finiti- 
marura regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000. With supplement : Environs of Rome. Scale i : 25,000. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. iSs. 

WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. GrEecis Antiquse 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, 
Cornelius Nepos, etc. Scale i : 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 
24s. 

WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES OF THE PERSIANS 
AND OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Imperia Persarum et 
Macedonum. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, Scale I ; 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 

WALL-MAP OF GAUL, WITH PORTIONS OF ANCIENT 
BRITAIN AND ANCIENT GERMANY. GalliEe Cisalpinse et 
Transalpinae cum partibus Britannise et Germanias tabula. For the study of 
Caesar, Justinian, Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale i : 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and varnished. 2ns. 
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WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR. Asi* Minoris 
Antiqiias tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20J-. 

LAING and HUXLEY. PREHISTORIC REMAINS 
OF CAITHNESS. By Samuel Laing, Esq., with Notes on 
the Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

MARCKS (ERICH, Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Leipzig). ENGLAND AND GER- 
MANY: Their Relations in the Great Crises of 
European History, 1500-1900. Demy 8vo, stiff wrapper, i^. 

OTIA MERSEIANA. The Publication of the Arts Faculty of 
the University of Liverpool, Vols. I.-III. 8vo. 1899-1903. 
Each IOJ-. 6d. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). PRINTING AT BRESCIA IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. A List of the 
Issues, ^s. net. 

ST. CLAIR (GEORGE, Author of "Creation Records," 
"Buried Cities and Bible Countries," etc.). MYTHS OF 
GREECE EXPLAINED AND DATED. An Em- 
balmed History from Uranus to Perseus, including the Eleusinian 
Mysteries and the Olympic Games. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. i6s. 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7^-. 6d. 

" In its new as in its old form the book is well nigh indispensable to the 
student who desires to get some insight into the actual facts about the various 
methods of industrial remuneration, and the degree of success with which 
they have been applied in the various trades." — Manchester Guardian. 

"More useful than ever to the students of the labour problem." — 
Political Science Quarterly. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Sec^. 31. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 31. 

STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. See p. 32. 
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STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE'S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. 8s. 

THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 4to, 

sewed. 65. 

OLD NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS. Vol. 

IV. Folio. 20^. net. 

VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. Large 
post 8vo, buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr. T. Blake 
Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 

VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and 
with the Assistance of H. W. ALLASON. WOMEN 
UNDER THE FACTORY ACTS. Part i. Position 
of the Employer. Part 2. Position of the Employed. Crown 
8vo, cloth. IS. net. 

WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OF TENNYSON AND 
OF SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix 
by the late Bertram Tennyson. Illustrated with Portraits in 
photogravure and colour, and with a facsimile of a MS. poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

' ' This is a delightful little book, written by one who has all the qualifications 
for the task — the opportunities of observation, the interest of relationship, 
and the sympathetic and appreciative temper. . . . We do not attempt to 
criticise, but only to give such a description as will send our readers to it." — 
Spectator. 

' ' Everyone who reads the book will understand Tennyson a little better, 
and many will view him in a new aspect for the first time." — Daily Chronicle. 

"It is quite worthy of a place side by side with the larger 'Life.'"— 
Glasgow Herald. 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 

TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 

OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 



THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of 
Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 
25. dd. net. Subscription, loj. per annum, post free. 

" There is, for English readers at least, no existing medium for expression 
of free-thought in this best sense ; and should anything but success await the 
venture of publishing 'The Hibbert Journal,' we shall confess painful sur- 
prise. ... It will be a reflection on our theological and philosophical 
students if they do not show full appreciation of a journal so admirably 
planned and so strongly commenced. . . . For the form of the journal we 
have nothing but praise, the print being large and the margins ample. We 
have never with more sincerity wished well to a new undertaking ; and 
should it fulfil its undoubted possibilities, ' The Hibbert Journal ' must be 
of immense service to all serious and progressive students of the subjects with 
which it deals." — Christian World. 

MIND : A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy. Edited by Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first week 
of January, April, July, and October. 45. Per annum, 12s., 
post free. 

THE LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. A Quarterly Review. 

Subscription, 45. per annum, post free. Single numbers, \s. 
net, IS. 2d. post free. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS. Edited by 
Antoinette M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly on 15th January, 
April, July, and October. Price \s. Per annum, 45. 6rf., post 
free. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
MUSEUMS. Issued quarterly. Single numbers, \s. 6d. 
net. Subscription, 55. per annum. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, 
with other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 6s. net. 
Yearly subscriptions, 375. 6d., post free. 
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JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Issued half-yearly, April and November. Price 
3.f. dd. net. 7^-. dd. per annum, post free. 

LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany 
and Journal of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions. 
Issued irregularly at various prices. 

LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 

Memoirs. I. -XI. already published at various prices. Fauna 
of Liverpool Bay. Fifth Report, written by Members of the 
Committee and other Naturalists. Cloth. Sj. 6^. net. ^^ep. 50. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE. See^.^i. 

ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. Memoirs and 
Monthly Notices. Yearly volumes at various prices. 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Transactions and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols. 
I.-X. already issued at various prices. 

ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. Transactions and Proceed- 
ings. Issued irregularly at various prices. 

REPORTS OF THE THOMPSON-YATES LABORA- 
TORIES. See p. 53. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. See p. 55. 
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